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PHILIP 


CHAPTER I. 

DOCTOR FELL. 

“Not attend her own son when lie is ill I” said my 
mother. “She does not deserve to have a son!” 
And Mrs. Pendennis looked towards her own only 
darling whilst uttering this indignant exclamation. 
As she looked, I know what passed through her mind. 
She nursed me : she dressed me in little caps and long- 
clothes: she attired me in my first jacket and trousers: 
she watched at my bedside through my infantile and 
juvenile ailments: she tended me through all my life: 
she held me to her heart with infinite prayers and 
blessings. She is no longer with us to bless and pray ; 
but from heaven, where she is, I know her love pursues 
me; and often and often I think she is here, only 
invisible. , ' 

“ Mrs. Pirmin would be of no good,” growled 
Dr. Goodenough. “She would have hysterics, and 
the nurse would have two patients to look after.” 
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fC Don't tell me,” cries my mother, with a flush on 
her cheeks. " Do you suppose if that child ” (meaning, 
of course, her paragon) " were ill, I would not go to 
him ? ” 

" My dear, if that child were hungry, you would 
chop off your head to make him broth,” says the doctor, 
sipping his tea. 

" Poiage a la bonne femme” says Mr. Pendennis. 
" Mother, we have it at the club. You would be done 
with milk, eggs, aud a quantity of vegetables. You 
would be put to simmer for many hours in an earthen 
pan, and — — ” 

" Don’t be horrible, Arthur J” cries a young lady, 
who was my mother’s companion of those happy days, 

" And people when they knew you would like yon 
very much.” 

My uncle looked as if he did not understand the 
allegory. 

" What is this you are talking about ? potage a la — 
what d’ye call ’em ? ” says he. " I thought we were 
speaking of Mrs. Firmin, of Old Parr Street. Mrs. 
Firmin is doosid delicate woman,” interposed the major. 
"All the females of that family are. Her mother 
died early. Her sister, Mrs. Twysden, is very delicate. 
She would be of no more use in a sick room than a — • 
than a bull in a china-shop, begad ! and she might catch 
the fever, too.” 

“And so might you, major!” cries the doctor. 
“Aren’t you talking to me, who have just come from 
the boy ? Keep your distance, or I shall bite you.” 
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The old gentleman gave a little backward movement 
with his chair. 

“ Gad, it’s no joking matter,” says he; “ I’ve known 
fellows catch fevers at — at ever so much past my age. 
At any rate, the boy is no boy of mine, begad ! I dine 
at Firmin’s house, who has married into a good family, 
though he is only a doctor, and — ■ — ” 

“And pray what was my husband?” cried Mrs. 
Pendennis. 

“Only a doctor, indeed !” calls out Goodenongli. 
“ My dear creature, I have a great mind to give him 
the scarlet fever this minute l” 

“My father was a surgeon and apothecary, I have 
heard,” says the widow’s son. 

“And what then? And I should like to know if a 
man of one of the most ancient families in the kingdom 
— in the empire, begad ! — hasn’t a right to pursoo a 
learned, a useful, an honourable profession. My brother 
John was ” 

“A medical practitioner ! ” I say, with a sigh. 

And my uncle arranges his hair, puts his handker- 
chief to his teeth, and says — - 

“ Stuff ! nonsense— no patience with these personali- 
ties, begad ! Firmin is a doetor, certainly— so are you 
— so are others. But Firmin is a university man, and 
a gentleman. Firmin has travelled. Firmin is inti- 
mate with some of the best people in England, and has 
married into one of the first families. Gad, sir, do you 
suppose that a woman bred up in the lap of luxury — in 
the very lap, sir — at Bingwood and Whipham, and at 
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Ring wood House in Walpole Street, where she was 
absolute mistress, begad — do you suppose such a woman 
is fit to he nurse-tender in *a sick room P She never was 
fit for that, or for anything except — ” (here the major 
saw smiles on the countenances of some of bis audience) 
"except, I say, to preside at Ringwood House and — and 
adorn society, and that sort of thing. And if such a 
woman chooses to run away with her uncle’s doctor, and 
marry below her rank — why, I don’t think it’s a laugh- 
ing matter, hang me if I do.” 

"And so she stops at the Isle of Wight, whilst the 
poor hoy remains at the school,” sighs my mother. 

"Eirmin can’t come away. He is in attendance on 
the Grand Dook. The prince is never easy without 
Tirmin. He has given him liis Order of the Swan. 
They are moving heaven and earth in high quarters; 
and I bet you even, Goodenough, that that boy whom 
you have been attending will he a baronet — if you don’t 
kill him off with your confounded potions and pills, 
begad!” 

Dr. Goodenough only gave a humph and contracted 
his great eyebrows. 

My uncle continued — 

" I know what you mean. Finnin is a gentlemanly 
man — a handsome man. I remember liis father. Brand 
Tirmin, at Valenciennes with the Dook of York — one 
of the handsomest men in Europe. Eirebrand Tirmin, 
they used to call him — a red-headed fellow — a tremend- 
ous duellist : shot an Irishman— became serious in after 
life, and that sort of thing — quarrelled with his sou. 
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wlio was doosid wild in early days. Gentlemanly man, 
certainly, Firmin. Black liair: liis father had red. So 
much the better for the doctor; but— but — we under- 
stand each other, I think, Goodenough ? and you and I 
have seen some queer fishes in our time.” 

And the old gentleman winked and took his snuff 
graciously, and, as it were, puffed the Firmin subject 
away. 

e£ Was it to show me a queer fish that you took me to 
Dr. Firmin’s house in Parr Street?” asked Mr. Pen.-* 
dennis of his uncle. " The house was not very gay, 
nor the mistress very wise, but they were all as kind as 
might be ; and X am very fond of the boy.” 

<c So did Ijord Ringwood, his mother’s uncle, like 
him,” cried Major Pendenuis. “ That boy brought 
about a reconciliation between his mother and her 
uncle, after her runaway match. I suppose you know 
she ran away with Fir min, my dear?” 

My mother said “ she had heard something of the 
story.” And the major once more asserted that Dr. 
Firmin was a wild fellow twenty years ago. At the time 
of which I am Writing he wasJPhysician to the Plethoric 
Hospital, Physician to the Grand Duke of Groningen, 
and knight of his order of the Black Swan, member of 
many learned societies, the husband of a rich wife, and 
a person of no small consideration. 

As for his son, whose name figures at the head of 
these pages, you may suppose he did not die of the ill- 
ness about which we had just been talking. A good 
nurse waited on him, though his mamma was in the 
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country. Though, his papa was absent, a very com- 
petent physician was found to take charge of the young 
patient, and preserve his life for the benefit of his family, 
and the purpose of this history. 

We pursued our talk about Philip Firmin and his 
father, and his grand-uncle the earl, whom Major Pen- : 
dennis knew intimately well, until Dr. Goodenougli’s 
carriage was announced, and our kind physician took 
leave of ns, and drove back to London. Some who 
spoke on that summer evening are no longer here to 
speak or listen. Some who were young then have 
topped the hill and are descending towards the valley 
of the shadows. “ Ah,” said old. Major Pendermis, 
shaking his brown curls, as the doctor went away; 
“ did you see, my good soul, when I spoke about his 
confrere, how glum Goodenough looked ? They don’t 
love each other, my dear. Two of a trade don’t agree, 
and besides I have no doubt the other doctor-fellows are 
jealous of Firmin, because lie lives in the best society. 
A man of good family, my dear. There has already 
been a great rapprochement ; and if Lord Ringwood is 
quite reconciled to him, there’s no knowing what luck 
that hoy of Firmin’s may come to.” 

Although Dr. Goodenough might think but lightly of 
his confrere , a great portion of the public held him in 
much higher estimation: and especially in the little 
community of Grey Friars, of which the kind reader 
has heard in previous works of the present biographer. 
Dr. Brand Firmin was a very great favourite, and 
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received with much respect and honour. Whenever 
the hoys at that school were afflicted with the common 
ailments of youth, Mr. Sprat, the school apothecary, 
provided for them; and by the simple, though disgusting 
remedies which were in use in those times, generally- 
succeeded in restoring his young patients to health. 
But if young Lord Eghain (the Marquis of Ascot’s son, 
as my respected reader very likely knows) happened to 
he unwell, as was frequently the case, from his lord- 
ship’s great command of pocket-money and imprudent 
fondness for the contents of the pastrycook’s shop; or if 
any very grave case of illness occurred in the school, 
then, quick, the famous Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr Street, 
Burlington Gardens, was sent for; and an illness must 
have been very severe, if he could not cure it. Dr. 
Firmin had been a school-fellow, and remained a special 
friend, of the head-master. When young Lord Egham, 
before mentioned (he was our only lord, and therefore 
we were a little proud and careful of our darling youth), 
got the erysipelas, which swelled his head to the size of 
a pumpkin, the doctor triumphantly carried him through 
his illness, and was complimented by the head-hoy in 
his Latin oration on the annual speech-day for his 
superhuman skill and godlike delight salutem hominibus 
dando. The head-master turned towards Dr. Firmin, 
and bowed: the governors and bigwigs buzzed to one 
another, and looked at him: the hoys looked at him: 
the physician held his handsome head down towards his 
shirt-frill. His modest eyes would not look up from the 
spotless lining of the broad-brimmed hat on his knees. 
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A murmur of applause hummed through the ancient 
hall, a scuffling of young feet, a rustling of new cas- 
socks among the masters, and a refreshing blowing of 
noses ensued, as the orator polished off his period, and 
then passed to some other theme. 

Amidst the general enthusiasm, there was one mem- 
ber of the auditory scornful and dissentient. This gen- 
tleman whispered to his comrade at the commencement 
of the phrase concerning the doctor the (I believe of 
Eastern derivation) monosyllable “ Bosli ! ” and he added 
sadly, looking towards the object of all this praise, “ He 
can’t construe tbe Latin — though it is all a parcel of 
humbug.” 

“ Hush, Phil ! ” said his friend ; and Phil’s face 
flushed red, as Dr. Eirmin, lifting up liis eyes, looked at 
him for one moment; for the recipient of all this 
laudation was no other than Phil’s father. 

The illness of which we spoke had long since passed 
away. Philip was a schoolboy no longer, but in bis 
second year at the university, and one of half-a-dozen 
young men, ex-pupils of the school, who had come up 
for the annual dinner. The honours of this year’s din- 
ner were for Dr. Firmin, even more than for Lord Ascot 
in his star and ribbon, who walked with his arm in the 
doctor’s into chapel. His lordship faltered when, in his 
after-dinner speech, he alluded to the inestimable ser- . 
vices and skill of his tried old friend, whom he had 
known as a fellow-pupil in those walls — (loud cheers)— 
whose* friendship had been the delight of his life— a 
friendship which he prayed might be the inheritance of 
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their children. (Immense applause; during which 
Dr. Fir min struggled with his emotion.) 

The doctor’s speech -was perhaps a little commonplace ; 
the Latin quotations which he used were not exactly 
novel; but Phil need not have been so angry or ill- 
behaved. Pie went on sipping sherry, glaring at his 
father, and muttering observations that Were anything 
but complimentary to his parent. “ Now look,” says 
he, “ he is going to be overcome by his feelings. He 
•will put his handkerchief up to his mouth, and show his 
diamond ring. I told you so ! It’s too much. I can’t 

swallow this this sherry. I say, you fellow T s> 

let us come out of this, and smoke somewhere.” And 
Phil rose up and quitted the dining-room, just as his 
father was declaring what a joy, and a pride, and a 
delight it was to him to think that the friendship with 
which his noble friend honoured him was likely to he 
transmitted to their children, and that when he had 
passed away from this earthly scene (cries of <c Ho, no I ” 
“ May you live a thousand years!”) it would he his 
joy to think that his son would always find a friend and 
protector in the noble, the princely house of Ascot. 

We found the carriages waiting outside Grey Friars’ 
Gate, and Philip Firmin, pushing me into his father’s, 
told the footman to drive home, and that the doctor 
•would return in Lord Ascot’s carriage. Home then 
to Old Parr Street we went, where many a time as 
a hoy I had been welcome. And we retired to Phil’s 
private den in the back buildings of the great house : 
and over our cigars we talked of the Founder’s -day 
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Feast, and the speeches delivered; and of the old 
Cistercians of our time ; and how Thompson was 
married, and Johnson was in the army ; and J ackson 
(not red-haired Jackson, pig- eyed Jackson,) was first 
in his year, and so forth; and in this twaddle we were 
most happily engaged, when Phil’s father flung open 
the tall door of the study. 

"Here’s the governor!” growled Phil; and in an 
undertone, " what does lie want ? ” 

"The governor,” as I looked up, was not a pleasant 
object to behold. Hr. Firniin had very white false 
teeth, which perhaps were a little too large for his 
mouth, and these grinned in the gas-light very fiercely. 
On his cheeks were black whiskers, and over his 
glaring eyes fierce black eyebrows, and his bald 
head glittered like a billiard-ball. You would hardly 
have known that he was the original of that melan- 
choly philosophic portrait which all the patients 
admired in the doctor’s waiting-room. 

“I find, Philip, that you took my carriage,” said 
the father; "and Lord Ascot and I had to walk ever 
so far for a cab!” 

"Hadn’t he got his own carriage? I thought, of 
course, he would have his carriage on a State-day, and 
that you would come home with the lord,” said Philip. 

"I had promised to bring him home, sir ! ” said the 
father. 

"Well, sir. I’m very sorry,” continued the son, 
curtly, 

" Sorry ! ” growls the other. 
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tlie cleverest men in the world . Don’t tell me, — you 
are, clearest, and you know it ; and when a man is clever 
I don’t value his rank in life; no, not if he was that 
fender ; and I always said to uncle Ringwood, f Talent 
I will marry, for talent I adore ;’ and I did marry you. 
Dr. Firmin, you know I did, and this child is your 
image. And you will be kind to him at school,” says 
the poor lady, turning to me, her eyes filling with tears, 
ec for talent is always kind, except uncle Ringwood, and 
he was very 

“ A little more wine, Mr. Pendennis ?” said'the doctor 
— Doctor Fell still, though he was most kind to me. “ I 
shall put my little man under your care, and I know 
you will keep him from harm. I hope you will do us 
the favour to come to Parr Street whenever you are 
free. In my father’s time we used to come home of a 
Saturday from school, and enjoyed going to the play.” 
And the doctor shook me cordially by the hand, and, 
I must say, continued his kindness to me as long as ever 
I knew him. When we went away, my uncle Pen- 
dennis told me many stories about the great earl and 
family of Ringwood, and how Dr. Firmin had made a 
match — a match of the affections — with this lady, 
daughter of Philip Ringwood, w r ho was killed at 
Busaco ; and how she had been a great beauty, and was 
a perfect grande dame always ; and, if not the cleverest, 
certainly one of the kindest and most amiable women in 
the world. 

In those days I was accustomed to receive the opi- 
nions of my informant with such respect that I at once 
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accepted this statement as authentic. Mrs. Fir min’s 
portrait, indeed, was beautiful : it was painted by young 
Mr. Harlowe, that year he was at Rome, and when in 
eighteen days he completed a copy of the Transfigura- 
tion, to the admiration of all the Academy ; hut I, for 
my part, only remember a lady weak, and thin, and 
faded, who never came out of her dressing-room until a 
late hour in the afternoon, and whose superannuated 
smiles and grimaces used to provoke my juvenile sense 
of humour. She used to kiss Phil’s brow ; and, as she 
held the boy’s hand in one of her lean ones, would say, 
“ Who would suppose such a great hoy as that could be 
my son?” “ Be kind to him •when I am gone,” she 
sighed to me, one Sunday evening, when I was taking 
leave of her, as her eyes filled with tears, and she placed 
the thin hand in mine for the last time. The doctor, 
reading by the fire, turned, round and scowled at her 
from under Ms tall shining forehead. t: You are nervous, 
Louisa* and had better go to your room, I told you you 
had,” he said, abruptly. “ Young gentlemen, it is time 
for you to be off to Grey Friars. Is the cab at the 
door, Brice?” And he took out his watch: — Iris great 
shining watch, by which he had felt the pulses of so 
many famous personages, whom his prodigious skill had 
rescued from disease. And at parting, Phil flung his 
arms round his poor mother, and kissed her under the 
glossy curls; the borrowed curls; and he looked his 
father resolutely in the face (whose own glance used to 
fall before that of the hoy), and hade him a gruff good- 
night, ere we set forth for Grey Friars. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME. 

I dined yesterday with three gentlemen, whose time of 
life may he guessed by their conversation, a great part 
of which consisted of Eton reminiscences and lively 
imitations of Dr. Keate. Each one, as he described how 
he had been flogged, mimicked to the best of his power 
the manner and the mode of operating of the famous 
doctor. His little parenthetical remarks during the 
ceremony were recalled with great facetiousness : the 
very Imhish of the rods was parodied with thrilling 
fidelity, and after a good hour’s conversation the subject 
was brought to a climax by a description of that awful 
night when the doctor called up squad after squad of 
boys from their beds in their respective hoarding- 
houses, whipped through the whole night, and castigated 
I don’t know how many hundred rebels. All these 
mature men laughed, prattled, rejoiced, and became 
young again, as they recounted their stories ; and each 
of them heartily and eagerly bade the stranger to under- 
stand how Keate was a thorough gentleman. Having 
talked about their floggings, I say, for an hour at least, 
they apologized to me for dwelling upon a subject which 
after all was strictly local : but, indeed, their talk greatly 
VOL. I. 2 
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amused and diverted me, and I hope, and am quite 
ready, to hear all their jolly stories over again. 

Be not angry, patient reader of former volumes by 
the author of the present history, if I am garrulous 
about Grey Friars, and go hack to that ancient place of 
education to find the heroes of our tale. We are but 
young once. When we remember that time of youth, 
we are still young. He over whose head eight or nine 
lustres have passed, if he wishes to write of boys, must 
recall the time when lie himself was a hoy. Their 
habits change ; their waists are longer or shorter ; their 
shirt-collars stick up more or less; but the boy is the 
boy in King George’s time as in that of his royal niece 
— once our maiden queen, now the anxious mother of 
many hoys. And young fellows are honest, and merry, 
and idle, and mischievous, and timid, and brave, and. 
studious, and selfish, and generous, and mean, and false, 
and truth-telling, and affectionate, and good, and had, 
now as in former days. He with whom we have mainly 
to do is a gentleman of mature age now walking the 
street with boys of his own. He is not going to perish 
in the last chapter of these memoirs — to die of con- 
sumption with his love weeping by his bedside, or to 
blow his brains .out in despair, because she has been 
married to his rival, or killed out of a gig, or otherwise 
done for in the last chapter but one. No, no; we will 
have no dismal endings. Philip Firmin is well and 
hearty at this minute, owes no man a shilling, and can 
enjoy his glass of port in perfect comfort. So, my dear 
miss, if you want a pulmonary romance, the present 
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won’t suit yon. So, young gentleman, if you are for 
melancholy, despair, and sardonic satire, please to call at 
some other shop. That Philip shall have his trials, is 
a matter of course — may they he interesting, though 
they do not end dismally ! That he shall fall and trip 
in his course sometimes, is pretty certain. Ah, who 
does not upon this life-journey of ours ? Is not our ' 
want the occasion of our brother’s charity, and thus does 
not good come out of that evil? When the traveller (of 
whom the Master spoke) fell among the thieves, his 
mishap was contrived to try many a heart beside his 
own — the Knave’s who robbed him, the Levite’s and 
Priest’s who passed him by as he lay bleeding, the 
humble Samaritan’s whose hand poured oil into his 
wound, and held out its pittance to relieve him. 

So little Philip Firrnin was brought to school by his 
mamma in her carriage, who entreated the housekeeper 
to have a special charge of that angelic child ; and as 
soon as the poor lady’s hack was turned, Mrs. Bunco 
emptied the contents of the little boy’s trunk into one 
of sixty or seventy little cupboards, wherein reposed 
other boys’ clothes and haberdashery : and then 
Mrs. Fir min requested to see the Rev. Mr. X., in 
whose house Philip was to board, and besought him, 
and explained many things to him, such as the exceed- 
ing delicacy of the child’s constitution, &c. &c. ; and 
Mr. X., who was very good-natured, patted the boy 
kindly on the head, and sent for the other Philip, Philip 
Ringwood, Phil’s cousin, who had arrived at Grey 
Friars an hour or two before ; and Mr. X. told Ring- 
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wood to take care of the little fellow ; and Mrs. Pirmin, 
clicking behind her pocket-handkerchief, gurgled out a 
blessing on the grinning youth, and at one time had an 
idea of giving Master Eingwood a sovereign, but 
paused, thinking he was too big a boy, and that she 
might not take such a liberty, and presently she was 
gone ; and little Phil Pirmin was introduced to the 
long-room and his schoolfellows of Mr. X.’s house ; and 
having plenty of money, and naturally finding his way 
to the pastrycook’s, the next day after school, he was 
met by his cousin Eingwood and robbed of half the 
tarts which he liad purchased. A fortnight afterwards, 
the hospitable doctor and his wife asked their young 
kinsman to Old Parr Street, Burlington Gardens, and 
the two hoys went; but Phil never mentioned anything 
to liis parents regarding the robbery of tarts, being 
deterred, perhaps, from speaking by awful threats of 
punishment which his cousin promised to administer 
when they got back to school, in case of the little boy’s 
confession. Subsequently, Master Ringwood was asked 
once in every term to Old Parr Street ; but neither 
Mrs. Pi nn in, nor the doctor, nor Master Pirmin liked 
the baronet’s son, and Mrs. Pirmin pronounced him a 
violent, rude boy. 

I, for my part, left school suddenly and early, and 
my little protege behind me. His poor mother, who 
had promised herself to come for him every Saturday, 
did not keep her promise. Southfield is a long way 
from Piccadilly ; and an angry cow once scratched the 
panels of her carriage, causing her footman to spring 
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from liis board into a pig-pen* and herself to feel such 
a shock* that no wonder she was afraid of visiting the 
City afterwards. The circumstances of this accident 
she often narrated to us. Her anecdotes were not 
numerous* but she told them repeatedly. In imagina- 
tion* sometimes* I can hear her ceaseless, simple cackle; 
see her faint eyes, as she prattles on unconsciously* and 
watch the dark looks of her handsome, silent husband, 
scowling from under his eyebrows and smiling behind 
his teeth. I daresay he ground those teeth with 
suppressed rage sometimes. I daresay to bear with 
her endless volubility must have tasked his endurance. 
He may have treated her ill* but she tried him. She, 
on her part* may have been a not very wise woman, 
but she was kind to me. Did not her housekeeper 
make me the best of tarts* and keep goodies from the 
company dinners for the young gentlemen when they 
came home ? Did not her husband give me of his fees ? 
I promise you, after I had seen Dr. Fell a few times* 
that first unpleasing impression produced by bis dark- 
ling countenance and sinister good looks wore away. 
He was a gentleman. He had lived in the great world* 
of which he told anecdotes delightful to boys to hear; 
and he passed the bottle to me as if I was a man. 

I hope and think I remembered the injunction of poor 
Mrs. Firmin to be kind to her boy. As long as we 
stayed together at Drey Friars* I was Phil’s champion* 
whenever he needed my protection* though of course I 
could not always be present to guard the little scape- 
grace from all the blows which were aimed at his young 
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face by pugilists of his own size. There were seven or 
eight years’ difference between ns (he says ten, which 
is absurd, and which I deny); but I was always re- 
markable for my affability, and, in spite of our disparity 
of age, would often graciously accept the general 
invitation I bad from his father for any Saturday and 
Sunday when I would like to accompany Philip home. 

Such an invitation is welcome to any schoolboy. To 
get away from Smithfield, and show our best clothes in 
Bond Street, was always a privilege. To strut in the 
Park on Sunday, and nod to the other fellows who were 
strutting there too, was better than remaining at school, 
“ doing Diatessaron,” as the phrase used to be, having 
that endless roast beef for dinner, and hearing two 
sermons in chapel. There may have been more lively 
streets in London than Old Parr Street ; but it was 
pleasanter to be there than to look at Goswell Street 
over Grey Friars’ wall ; and so the present biographer 
and reader’s very humble servant found Dr. Firmin’s 
house an agreeable resort. Mamma was often ailing, 
or, if well, went out into the world with her husband ; 
in either case, we boys had a good dinner provided for 
us, with the special dishes which Phil loved ; and after 
dinner we adjourned to the play, not being by any 
means too proud to sit in the pit with Mr. Brice, the 
doctor’s confidential man. On Sunday we went to 
church at Lady Wliitfclesea’s, and back to school in the 
evening; when the doctor almost always gave us a fee. 
If lie did not dine at home (and I own his absence did 
not much damp our pleasure), Brice would lay a small 
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enc osure on tlie young gentlemen’s coats, which we 
transferred to our pockets. I believe schoolboys disdain 
leesMn the present disinterested times. 

Everything * n ^ r * Firmin’s house was as handsome 
as might be, and yet somehow the place was not cheer- 

, 0ile ’ s ste ps fell noiselessly on the faded Turkey 
cat pet; the room was large, and all save the dining- 
table m a dingy twilight. The picture of Mrs. Firmin 
ooked at us from the wall, and followed us about with 
■wi c violet eyes. Philip Firmin had the same violet odd 
right eyes, and the same coloured hair of an auburn 
tiii^e , in. the picture it fell in long wild masses over the 
f| c y s back as she leaned with bare arms on a harp. 
Over the sideboard was the doctor, in a black velvet 
coat and a fur collar, his hand on a skull, like Hamlet, 
f tu Is of oxen, horned, with wreaths, formed the cheer- 
u ornaments of the cornice. On the side-table glit- 
tered a pair of cups, given by grateful patients, looking 
Ke receptacles rather for funereal ashes than for festive 
loweis 01 wine. Brice, the butler, wore the gravity and 
costume of an undertaker. The footman stealthily 
moved hither and thither, bearing the dinner to us; we 
always spoke under our breath whilst we were eating it. 

ie loom don’t look more cheerful of a morning when 
t e patients are sitting here, I can tell you,” Phil would 
say , indeed, we could well fancy that it was dismal. 

it t law ing-room had a rhubarb-coloured flock paper 
(on account of the governor’s attachment to the shop, 
1 cl ® tei 1 hil said), a great piano, a harp smothered in a 
eat lei bag in the corner, which the languid owner now 
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never touched; and everybody’s face seemed scared and 
pale in the great looking-glasses, which reflected you 
over and over again into the distance* so that you seemed 
to twinkle off right through the Albany into Piccadilly. 

Old Parr Street has been a habitation for generations 
of surgeons and physicians. I suppose the noblemen 
for whose use the street was intended in the time of the 
early Georges fled, finding the neighbourhood too dis- 
mal* and the gentlemen in black coats came and took 
possession of the gilded, gloomy chambers which the 
sacred mode vacated. These mutations of fashion have 
always been matters of profound speculation to me. 
Why shall not one moralize over London, as over 
Rome, or Baalbec, or Troy town ? I like to walk 
among the Hebrews of Wardour Street, and fancy the 
place, as it once was, crowded with chairs and gilt 
chariots, and torches flashing in the hands of the run- 
ning footmen. I have a grim pleasure in thinking that 
Golding Square was once the resort of the aristocracy, 
and Monmouth Street the delight of the genteel world. 
What shall prevent ns Londoners from musing over the 
decline and fall of city sovereignties, and drawing our 
cockney morals? As the late Mr. Gibbon meditated 
his history leaning against a column in the Capitol, why 
should not I muse over mine, reclining under an arcade 
of the Pantheon ? Hot the Pantheon at Rome, in the 
Cabbage Market by the Piazza Havona, where the im- 
mortal gods were worshipped, — the immortal gods who 
are now dead; but the Pantheon in Oxford Street, 
ladies, where you purchase feeble pomatums, music. 
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glassware, and baby-linen; and which has its history 
too. Have not Selwyn, and Walpole, and March, and 
Carlisle figured there ? Has not Prince Florizel flounced 
through the hall in his rustling domino, and danced 
there in powdered splendour? and when the ushers 
refused admission to lovely Sophy Baddeley, did not the 
young men, her adorers, draw their rapiers and vow 
to slay the doorkeepers; and, crossing the glittering 
blades over the head of the enchantress, make a warlike 
triumphal arch for her to pass under, all flushed, and 
smiling, and perfumed, and painted? The lives of 
streets are as the lives of man, and shall not the street- 
preacher, if so minded, take for the text of his sermon 
the stones in the gutter? That you were once the 
resort of the fashion, 0 Monmouth Street! by the invo- 
cation of blessed St. Giles shall I not improve that 
sweet thought into a godly discourse, and make the 
ruin edifying? 0 mes f rives! There were splendid 
thoroughfares, dazzling company, bright illuminations, 
in our streets when our hearts were young : we enter- 
tained in them a noble youthful company of chivalrous 
hopes and lofty ambitions ; of blushing thoughts in 
snowy robes spotless and virginal. See, in the embra- 
sure of the window, where you sate looking to the stars 
and nestling by the soft side of your first-love, hang 
Mr. Moses 5 moseum of turned old clothes, very cheap ; 
of worn old boots, bedraggled in how much and how- 
many people’s mud ; a great bargain. See! along the 
street, strewed w r ith flowers once mayhap— a fight of 
beggars for the refuse of an apple-stall, or a tipsy 
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basket-woman, reeling shrieking to the station. O me ! 
0 my beloved congregation! I have preached this 
stale sermon to yon for ever so many years. O my 
jolly companions, I have drunk many a bout with you, • 
and always found vanitqs vanUatum written on the 
bottom of the pot S 

I choose to moralize now when I pass the place. The 
garden has run to seed, the walks are mildewed, the 
statues have broken noses, the gravel is dank with green 
moss, the roses are withered, and the nightingales have 
ceased to make love. It 'Is a funereal street, Old Parr 
Street, certainly; the carriages which drive. there ought 
to have feathers on the roof, and the butlers who open 
the doors should wear weepers — so the scene strikes you 
now as you pass along the spacious empty pavement. 
You are bilious, my good man. Go and pay a guinea 
to one of the doctors in those houses; there are still 
doctors there. He will prescribe taraxacum for you, or 
pil ; hydrarg: Bless you ! in my time, to us gentlemen 
of the fifth form, the place was bearable. The yellow fogs 
didn’t damp our spirits — and we never thought them too 
thick to keep us away from the play: from the chival- 
rous Charles Kemble, I tell you, my Mirabel, my Mer- 
cutio, my princely Falconbridge: from bis adorable 
daughter (0 my distracted heart!): from the classic 
Young : from the glorious Long Tom Coffin : from the 
unearthly Vanderdecken — “ Return, O my love, and 
well never, never part ” (where art thou, sweet singer of 
that most thrilling ditty of my youth ?) : from the sweet, 
sweet Victorine and the Bottle Imp. Oh, to see that 
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Bottle Imp again, and hear that song about the “Pilgrim 
of Love!” Once, hut-hush! — this is a secret — we 
had private boxes, the doctor’s grand friends often send- 
ing him these ; and finding the opera rather slow, we 
went to a concert in M-d-11 Lane, near Covent Garden, 
and heard the most celestial glees, over a supper of fiz- 
zing sausages and mashed potatoes, such as the world 
has never seeii since. We did no harm ; but I daresay 
it was very wrong. Brice, the butler, ought not to have 
taken us. We bullied him, and made him take us 
where we liked. We had rum-shrub in the house- 
keeper’s room, where we used to be diverted by the 
society of other butlers of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry, who would step in. Perhaps it was wrong to 
leave us so to the company of servants. Dr. Firmin used 
to go to his grand parties, Mrs. Fir min to bed. “Did 
we enjoy the performance last night?” our host would 
ask at breakfast. et Oh, yes, w r e enjoyed the perform- 
ance!” But my poor Mrs. Firmin fancied that we 
enjoyed Semir amide or the Donna del Lago; whereas 
w r e had been to the pit at the Adelphi (out of our own 
money), and seen that jolly John Reeve, and laughed— • 
laughed till we were fit to drop— and stayed till the 
curtain was down. And then we would come home, 
and, as aforesaid, pass a delightful hour over supper, 
and hear the anecdotes of Mr. Brice’s friends, the other 
butlers. Ah, that was a time indeed! There never 
was any liquor so good as rum-shrub, never ; and the 
sausages had a flavour of Elysium. How hushed we 
were when Dr. Firmin, coming home from his parties. 



let himself in at the street-door! Shoeless, we crept up 
to our bedrooms. And we came down to breakfast with 
innocent young faces — and let Mrs. Firmin, at lunch, 
prattle about the opera ; and there stood Brice and the 
footman behind us, looking quite grave, the abominable 
hypocrites ! 

Then, sir, there was a certain way, out of the study 
window, or through the kitchen, and over the leads, to 
a building, gloomy, indeed, but where I own to have 
spent delightful hours of the most flagitious and criminal 
enjoyment of some delicious little ITavannahs, ten to the 
shilling. In that building there were stables once, 
doubtless occupied by great Flemish horses and rumbling 
gold coaches of Walpole’s time; but a celebrated 
surgeon, when he took possession of the house, made a 
lecture-room of the premises , — <s And this door,” says 
Phil, pointing to one leading into the mews, “ was very 
convenient for having the bodies in and out”— -a cheerful 
reminiscence. Of this kind of furniture there was now 
very little in the apartment, except a dilapidated skeleton 
in a corner, a few dusty casts of heads, and bottles of 
preparations on the top of an old bureau, and some mil- 
dewed harness hanging on the walls. This apartment 
became Mr. Phil’s smoking-room when, as he grew 
taller, he felt himself too dignified to sit in the kitchen 
regions : the honest butler and housekeeper themselves 
pointing out to. their young master that his place was 
elsewhere than among the servants. So there, privately 
and with great delectation, we smoked many an abomi- 
nable cigar in this dreary hack-room, the gaunt walls 
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and twilight ceilings of which were by no means melan- 
choly to us, who found forbidden pleasures the sweetest, 
after the absurd fashion of boys. Dr. Firmin was an 
enemy to smoking, and ever accustomed to speak of the 
practice with eloquent indignation. It was a low 
practice — the habit of cabmen, pot-house frequenters, 
and Irish apple-women,” the doctor would say, as Phil 
and his friend looked at each other with a stealthy j oy. 
Phil’s father was ever scented and neat, the pattern of 
handsome propriety. Perhaps he had a clearer percep- 
tion regarding manners than respecting morals ; perhaps 
his conversation was full of platitudes, his talk (concern- 
ing people of fashion chiefly) mean and uninstructive, 
liis behaviour to young Lord Egham rather fulsome and 
lacking of dignity. Perhaps, I say, the idea may have 
entered into young Mr. Pendennis’s mind that his hospi- 
table entertainer and friend. Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr 
Street, was what at the present day might he denomi- 
nated an old humbug ; but modest young men do not 
come quickly to such unpleasant conclusions regarding 
their seniors. Dr. Firmin’s manners were so good, his 
forehead was so high, his frill so fresh, his hands so 
white and slim, that for some considerable time we inge- 
nuously admired him ; and it was not without a pang 
that we came to view him as he actually was — no, not 
as he actually was — no man whose early nurture was 
kindly can judge quite impartially the man who has been 
kind to him in boyhood. 

I quitted school suddenly, leaving my little Phil be- 
hind me, a brave little handsome boy, endearing himself 
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to old and young by his good looks* his gaiety, his 
courage, and his gentlemanly bearing. Once in a yay 
a letter would come from him, full of that artless 
affection and tenderness which fills boys’ hearts, and is 
so touching in their letters. It was answered with proper 
dignity and condescension on the senior hoy’s part. 
Our modest little country home kept up a friendly inter- 
course with Dr, Firmin’s grand London mansion, of 
which, in his visits to us, my uncle, Major Pendennis, 
did not fail to bring news. A correspondence took 
place between the ladies of each house. We supplied 
Mrs. Firmin with little country presents, tokens of my 
mother’s good-will and gratitude towards the friends who 
had been kind to her son. I went my way to the uni- 
versity, having occasional glimpses of Phil at school. I 
took chambers in the Temple, which he found great 
delight in visiting; and he liked our homely dinner from 
Dick’s, and a bed on the sofa, better than the splendid 
entertainments in Old Parr Street and his great gloomy 
chamber there. He had grown by this time to be ever 
so much taller than his senior, though he always persists 
in looking up to me unto the present day. 

A very few weeks after my poor mother passed that 
judgment on Mrs. Firmin, she saw reason to regret and 
revoke it. Phil’s mother, who was afraid, or perhaps 
was forbidden, to attend her son in his illness at school, 
was taken ill herself, and the doctor sent for his boy. 

Phil returned to Grey Friars in a deep suit of black ; 
tlie servants on, the carriage wore black too ; and a cer- 
tain tyrant of the place, beginning to laugh and jeer 
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because Firmin’s eyes filled with tears at some ribald 
remark, was gruffly rebuked by Sampson major, the 
cock of the whole school ; and with the question, 
“ Don’t you see the poor beggar’s in mourning, you 
great brute?” was kicked about his business. 

When Philip Firmin and I met again, there was 
crape on both our hats, I don’t think either could see 
the other’s face very well. I went to see him in Parr 
Street, in the vacant, melancholy house, where the poor 
mother’s picture was yet hanging in her empty draw- 
ing-room. 

“ She was always fond of you, Pendennis,” said Phil. 
“ God bless you for being so good to her. You know 
what it is to lose— to lose what loves you best in the 
world. I didn’t know how— how I loved her, till I had 
lost her.” And many a sob broke his words as he spoke. 

Her picture was removed from the drawing-room pre- 
sently into Phil’s own little study — the room in which 
he sate and defied his father. What had passed between 
them? The young man was very much changed. The 
frank looks of old days were gone, and Phil’s face was 
haggard and hold. The doctor would not let me have 
a word more with his son after he had found us together, 
but, with dubious appealing looks, followed me to the 
door, and shut it upon me. I felt that it closed upon 
two unhappy men. 



CHAPTER III. 


A CONSULTATION. 

Should I peer into Eirmin’s privacy, and find the key 
to that secret ? What skeleton was there in the closet ? 
We know that such skulls are locked up in many gentle- 
men’s hearts and memories. Bluebeard, for instance, 
had a whole museum of them — as that imprudent little 
last wife of his found out to her cost. And, on the 
other hand, a lady, we suppose, would select hers of the 
sort which had carried beards when in the flesh. Given 
a neat locked skeleton cupboard, belonging to a man of 
a certain age, to ascertain the sex of the original owner 
of the bones, you have not much need of a picklock or 
a blacksmith. There is no use in forcing the hinge, or 
scratching the pretty panel. We know what is inside 
— we arch rogues and men of the world. Murders, I 
suppose, are not many — enemies and victims of our 
hate and anger, destroyed and trampled out of life by 
us, and locked out of sight : but corpses of our dead 
loves, my dear sir — my dear madam — have we not got 
them stowed away in cupboard after cupboard, in bottle 
after bottle? Oh, fie! And young people ! What 
doctrine is this to preach to them, who spell your book 
by papa’s and mamma’s knee? Yes, and how wrong it is 
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to let them go to church, and sec and hear papa and 
mamma publicly on their knees, calling out, and con- 
fessing to the whole congregation, that they are sinners ! 
So, though I had not the key, I could see through the 
panel and the glimmering of the skeleton inside. 

Although the elder Firmin followed me to the door, 
and his eyes only left me as I turned the corner of the 
street, I felt sure that Phil ere long would open his 
mind to me, or give me some clue to that mystery. I 
should hear from him why his bright cheeks had become 
hollow, why his fresh voice, which I remember so honest 
and cheerful, was now harsh and sarcastic, with tones 
that often grated on the hearer, and laughter that gave 
pain. It was about Philip himself that my anxieties 
were. The young fellow had inherited from his poor- 
mother a considerable fortune — some eight or nine 
hundred a year, we always understood- He was living 
in a costly, not to say extravagant manner. I thought 
Mr. Philip’s juvenile remorses were locked up in the 
skeleton closet, and was grieved to think he had fallen 
in mischiefs way. Hence, no doubt, might arise the 
anger between him and his father. The hov was extra- 
vagant and headstrong ; and the parent remonstrant 
and irritated. 

I met my old friend Dr. Goodenough at the club one 
evening; and as we dined together I discoursed with 
him about his former patient, and recalled to him that 
day, years back, when the hoy was ill at school, and 
when my poor mother and Phil’s own were yet alive. 

Goodenough looked very grave. 
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“Yes,” lie said, “the boy was very ill; he was 
nearly gone at that time— at that time— when his 
mother was in the Isle of Wight, and his father dang- 
ling after a prince. We thought one day it was all over 
with him ; but — • — 

“But a good doctor interposed between him and 
pallida mors.” 

“A good doctor ? a good nurse ! The boy was delirious, 
and had a fancy to walk out of window, and would have 
done so, but for one of my nurses. You know her.” 

“ What ! the Little S ister ?” 

“ Yes, the Little Sister.” 

“And it was she who nursed Phil through his fever, 
and saved his life ? I drink her health. She is a good 
little soul.” 

“ Good ! ” said the doctor, with his gruffest voice and 
frown. — (He was always most fierce when he was most 
tender-hearted.) “Good, indeed! Will you have 
some more of this duck ? — Do. You have had enough 
already, and it’s very unwholesome. Good, sir? But 
for women, fire and brimstone ought to come down and 
consume this world. Your dear mother was one of the 
good ones. I was attending you when you were ill, at 
those horrible chambers you had in the Temple, at the 
same time when young Firmin was ill at Grey Friars. 
And I suppose I must be answerable for keeping two 
scapegraces in the world.” 

“ Why didn’t Dr. Firmin come to see him ? ” 

“ Hm ! his nerves were too delicate. Besides, he did 
come. Talk of the * * * ” 
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The personage designated by asterisks was Phil’s 
father, who was also a member of our club, and who 
entered the dining-room, tall, stately, and pale, with his 
stereotyped smile, and wave of his pretty hand. By 
the way, that smile of Firmin’s was a very queer con- 
tortion of the handsome features. As you came up to 
him, he would draw his lips over his teeth, causing his 
jaws to wrinkle (or dimple if you will) on either side. 
Meanwhile his eyes looked out from his face, quite 
melancholy and independent of the little transaction in 
which the mouth was engaged. Lips said, “ I am a 
gentleman of fine manners and fascinating address, and 
I am supposed to be happy to see you. How do you 
do?” Dreary, sad, as into a great blank desert, looked 
the dark eyes, I do know one or two, but only one or 
two faces of men, when oppressed with care, which can 
yet smile all over. 

Goodenough nods grimly to the smile of the other 
doctor, who blandly looks at our table, holding his chin 
in one of his pretty hands. 

“ How do ? ” growls Goodenough. “ Young Hopeful 
well?” 

“ Young Hopeful sits 'smoking cigars till morning 
with some friends of his,” says Firmin, with the sad 
smile directed towards me this time. “Boys will be 
boys.” And be pensively walks away from us with a 
friendly nod towards me ; examines the dinner-card in 
an attitude of melancholy grace ; points with the jewelled 
hand to the dishes which he will have served, and is off, 
and simpering to another acquaintance at a distant table. 

3—2 


« I thought he would take that table,” says Firm in’s 
cynical confrere. 

<£ In the draught of the door? Don’t you see how 
the candle flickers? It is the worst place in the 
room ! ” 

<e Yes ; but don’t you see who is sitting at the next 
table?” 

How at the next table was a n-blem-n of vast wealth, 
who was growling at the quality of the mutton cutlets, 
and the half-pint of sherry which he had ordered for his 
dinner. But as his lordship has nothing to do with the 
ens u i n g history, of course we shall not violate confidence, 
by mentioning his name. We could see Firmin smiling 
on his neighbour with his blandest melancholy, and the 
waiters presently hearing up the dishes which the doctor 
had ordered for his own refection. He was no lover of 
mutton-chops and coarse sherry, as I knew, who had 
partaken of many a feast at his board. I could see the 
diamond twinkle on his pretty hand, as it daintily poured 
out creaming wine from the ice-pail by his side — the 
liberal hand that had given me many a sovereign when 
I was a hoy. . 

“I can’t help liking him,” I said to my companion, 
whose scornful eyes were now and again directed to- 
wards his colleague. 

“ This port is very sweet. Almost all port is sweet 
now,” remarks the doctor. 

“ He was very kind to me in my school-days ; and 
Philip was a fine little fellow.” 

“ Handsome a hoy as ever I saw. Does he keep his 
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beauty? Father was a handsome man — very. Quite 
a lady-killer — I mean out of his practice!” adds the 
grim doctor. es What is the boy doing ? ” 

“ He is at the university, tie has Ms mother’s for- 
tune. He is wild and unsettle cl,, and I fear he is going 
to the bad a little.” 

“Is he? Shouldn’t wonder!” grumbles Good- 
enough. 

We had talked very frankly and pleasantly until the 
appearance of the other doctor, but with Firmin’s 
arrival Goodenough seemed to button up his conversa- 
tion. He quickly stumped away from the dining-room 
to the drawing-room, and sate over a novel there until 
time came when he was to retire to his patients or his 
home. 

That there was no liking between the doctors, that 
there was a difference between Philip and his father, 
was clear enough to me: but the causes of these dif- 
ferences I had yet to learn. The story came to me 
piecemeal ; from confessions here, admissions there, de- 
ductions of my own. I could not, of course, be present 
at many of the scenes which I shall have to relate as 
though I had witnessed them ; and the posture, lan- 
guage, and inward thoughts of Philip and his friends, as 
here related, no doubt are fancies of the narrator in 
many cases ; but the story is as authentic as many his- 
tories, and the reader need only give such an amomit of 
credence to it as he may judge that its verisimilitude 
■warrants. 

W ell, then, we must not only revert to that illness 
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which befell when* Philip Firmin was a boy at Grey 
Friars* but go back yet farther in time to a period wbicb 
I cannot precisely ascertain. 

The pupils of old Gandish’s painting academy may 
remember a ridiculous little man, with a great deal of 
wild talent, about tbe ultimate success of which his 
friends were divided. Whether Andrew was a genius, 
or whether he was a zany, was always a moot question 
among the frequenters of the Greek Street billiard- 
rooms, and the noble disciples of the Academy and St. 
Martin’s Lane. He may have been crazy and absurd ; 
he may have had talent, too: such characters are not 
unknown in art or in literature. He broke the Queen’s 
English ; he was ignorant to a wonder ; he dressed his 
little person in the most fantastic raiment and queerest 
cheap finery ; he wore a heard, bless my soul! twenty 
years before beards were known to wag in Britain. He 
was the most affected little creature, and, if you looked 
at him, would pose in attitudes of such ludicrous dirty 
dignity, that if you had had a dim waiting for money 
in the hall of your lodging-house, or your picture refused 
at the Academy — if you were suffering under ever so 
much calamity — you could not help laughing. He was 
the butt of all his acquaintances ; the laughing-stock of 
high and low ; and he had as loving, gentle, faithful, 
honourable a heart as ever beat in a little bosom. He is 
gone to his rest now ; his palette and easel are waste 
timber; his genius, which made' some little flicker of 
brightness, never shone much, and is extinct. In an old 
album, that dates hack for more than a score of years. 
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I sometimes look at poor Andrew’s strange wild sketches. 
He might have done something had he continued to 
remain poor ; but a rich widow, whom he met at Rome* 
fell in love with the strange errant painter, pursued him 
to England, and married him in spite of himself. His 
genius drooped under the servitude: he lived but a few 
short years, and died of a consumption, of which the 
good Goodenough’s skill could not cure him. 

One day, as he was driving with his wife in her 
splendid barouche through the Haymarket, he suddenly 
bade the coachman stop, sprang over the side of the 
carriage before the steps could be let fall, and his asto- 
nished wife saw Him shaking the hands of a shabbily- 
dressed little woman who was passing — -shaking both her 
hands, and weeping, and gesticulating, and twisting his 
heard and mustachios, as his wont was when agitated. 
Mrs. Montfitchet (the wealthy Mrs. Carrickfergus she 
had been, before slie married the painter), the owner of 
a young husband, who had sprung from her side, and 
out of her carriage, in order to caress a young woman 
passing in the street, might well he disturbed by this 
demonstration; but she was a kind-hearted woman, and 
when Montfitchet, on reascending into the family coach, 
told his wife the history of the person of whom he had 
just taken leave, she cried plentifully too. She hade 
the coachman drive straightway to her own house: 
she rushed up to her own apartments, whence she 
'emerged, bearing an immense bag full of wearing 
apparel, and followed by a panting butler, carrying a 
bottle-basket and a pie : and she drove off, with her 
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pleased -Andrew by her side, to a court in St. Martin’s 
Lane, where dwelt the poor woman with whom he had 
just been conversing. 

It had pleased heaven, in the midst of dreadful cala- 
mity, to send her friends and succour. She was suffer- 
ing under misfortune, poverty, and cowardly desertion. 
A man, who had called himself Brandon when he took 
lodgings in her father’s house, had married her, brought 
her to London, tired of her, and left her. She had 
reason to think he had given a false name when lie 
lodged with her father : he fled, after a few months, and 
liis real name she never knew. When he deserted her, 
she went back to her father, a weak man, married to a 
domineering woman, who pretended to disbelieve the 
story of her marriage, and drove her from the door. De- 
sperate, and almost mad, she came back to London, 
where she still had some little relics of property that her 
fugitive husband left behind him. He promised, when 
he left her, to remit her money; hut he sent none, or 
she refused it — or, in her wildness and despair, lost the 
dreadful paper which announced his desertion, and that 
he was married before, and that to pursue him would 
ruin him, and he knew she never would do that — no, 
however much he might have wronged her. 

She was penniless then — deserted by all — having 
made away with the last trinket of her brief days of 
love, having sold the last little remnant of her poor little 
stock of clothing — alone, in the great wilderness of Lon-' 
don, when it pleased God to ’ send her succour in the 
person of an old friend w r ho had known her, and even 
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loved her, in happier days. When the Samaritans came 
to this poor child, they found her sick and shuddering 
with fever. They brought their doctor to her, who is 
never so eager as when he runs up a poor man’s stair. 
And, as he watched by the bed where her kind friends 
came to help her, he heard her sad little story of trust 
and desertion. 

Her father was a humble person, who had seen better 
days ; and poor little Mrs. Brandon had a sweetness and 
simplicity of manner which exceedingly touched the 
good doctor. She had little education, except that 
which silence, long-suffering, seclusion, will sometimes 
give. When cured of her illness, there was the great 
and constant evil of poverty to meet and overcome. How 
was she to live ? Goodenough got to he as fond of her 
as of a child of his own. She was tidy, thrifty, gay at 
times, with a little simple cheerfulness. The little 
flowers began to bloom as the sunshine touched them. 
Her whole life hitherto had been cowering under neg- 
lect, and tyranny, and gloom. 

Mr. Montfitchet was for coming so often to look after 
the little outcast whom he had succoured that I am hound 
to say Mrs. M. became hysterically jealous, and waited 
for him on the stairs as he came down swathed in his 
Spanish cloak, pounced on him, and called him a mon- 
ster. Goodenough was also, I fancy, suspicious of Mont- 
fitchet, and Montfitchet of Goodenough. Howbeit, the 
doctor vowed that he never had other than the feeling 
of a father towards his poor little protegee , nor could any 
father he more tender. He did not try to take her out 
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of her station in life. He^found, or she found for herself, 
a work which she could do. “ Papa used to say no one 
ever nursed him so nice as I did,” she said. “ I think 
I could do that better than anything, except my needle, 
but I like to be useful to poor sick people best. I 
don’t think about myself then, sir.” And for this busi- 
ness good Mr. Goodenough had her educated and 
employed. 

The widow died in course of time whom Mrs. Bran- 
don’s father had married, and her daughters refused to 
keep him, speaking very disrespectfully of this old Mr. 
Gann, who was, indeed, a weak old man. And now 
Caroline came to the rescue of her old father. She was 
a shrewd little Caroline. She had saved a little money. 
Goodenough gave up a country-house, which he did not 
care to use, and lent Mrs. Brandon the furniture. She 
thought she could keep a lodging-house and find lodgers. 
Montfitchet had painted her. There was a sort of beauty 
about her which the artists admired. When Ridley the 
Academician had the small-pox, she attended him, and 
caught the malady. She did not mind ; not she. “ It 
won’t spoil my ’ beauty,” she said. Nor did it. The 
disease dealt very kindly with her little modest face. I 
don’t know who gave her the nickname, but she had a 


{" good roomy house in Thorahaugh Street, an artist on 

[' the first and second floor; and there never was a 

j. t word of scandal against the Little Sister, for was not 

her father in permanence sipping gin-and- water in the 
A ground-floor parlour? As we called her “the Little 

' Sister,” her father was called “the Captain” — a brag- 
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ging, lazy, good-natured old man — not a reputable cap- 
tain — and very cheerful, though the conduct of his 
children, he said, had repeatedly broken his heart. 

I don’t know liow many years the Little Sister had 
been on duty when Philip Fircnin had his scarlet fever. 
It befell him at the end of the term, just when all the 
hoys were going home. His tutor and Ms tutor’s wife 
wanted their holidays, and sent their own children out 
of the way. As Phil’s father was absent. Dr. Good- 
enough came, and sent his nurse in. The case grew 
•worse, so had that Dr. Fir min was summoned from the 
Isle of Wight, and arrived one evening at Grey Friars 
— Grey Friars so silent now, so noisy at other times 
with the shouts and crowds of the playground. 

Dr. Goodenough’s carriage was at the door when 
Dr. Firmin’s carriage drove up. 

“ How was the boy ? ” 

“He had been very bad. He had been wrong in the 
head all day, talking and laughing quite wild-like,” the 
servant said. 

The father ran up the stairs. 

Phil was in a great room, in which were several 
empty beds of boys gone home for the holidays. The 
windows were opened into Grey Friars Square. Good- 
enough heard his colleague’s carriage drive up, and 
rightly divined that Phil’s father had arrived. He came 
out, and met Firmin in the anteroom. 

“ Head has wandered a little. Better now, and quiet ; ” 
and the one doctor murmured to the other the treatment 
which he had pursued. 
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Hirmin stept in gently towards tlie patient, near whose' 
side the Little Sister was standing. 

“ Who is it? ” asked Phil. 

“It is I, dear. Your father,” said Dr. Finnin, with 
real tenderness in his voice. . 

The Little Sister turned round once, and fell down 
like a stone hy the Bedside. 

“You infernal villain!” said Goodenough, with an 
oath, and a step forward. “ You are the man ! ” 

“Hush! The patient, if you please, Dr. Good- 
enough,” said the other physician. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GENTEEL FAMILY. 

Have you made tip your mind on the question of 
seeming and being in tbe world ? I mean, suppose you 
are poor, is it right for you to seem to be well off? 
Have people an honest right to keep up appearances ? 
Are you justified in starving your dinner-table in order 
to keep a carriage; to have such an expensive house 
that you can’t by any possibility help a poor relation; 
to array your daughters in costly milliners’ wares be- 
cause they live with girls whose parents are twice as 
rich ? Sometimes it is hard to say where honest pride 
ends and hypocrisy begins. To obtrude your poverty 
is mean and slavish; as it is odious for a beggar to ask 
compassion by showing his sores. But to simulate 
prosperity— to be wealthy and lavish thrice a year when 
you ask your friends, and for the rest of the time to 
munch a crust and sit by one candle — are the folks who 
practise this deceit worthy of applause or a whipping ? 
Sometimes it is noble pride, sometimes shabby swind- 
ling. When I see Eugenia with her dear children 
exquisitely neat and cheerful ; not showing the slightest 
semblance of poverty, or uttering the smallest com- 
plaint; persisting that Squanderfield, her husband. 
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treats her well, and is good at heart ; and denying that 
he leaves her and her young ones in want ; I admire 
and reverence that noble falsehood' — that beautiful 
constancy and endurance which disdains to ask compas- 
sion. When I sit at poor Jezebella’s table, and am 
treated to her sham bounties and shabby splendour, I 
only feel anger for the hospitality, and that dinner, and 
guest, and host, are humbugs together. 

Talbot Twysden’s dinner-table is large, and the guests 
most respectable. There is always a bigwig or two 
present, and a dining dowager who frequents the greatest, 
houses. There is a butler who offers you wine ; there’s 
a menu du diner before Mrs. Twysden ; and to read it 
you would fancy you were at a good dinner. It tastes 
of chopped straw. Oh, the dreary sparkle of that 
feeble champagne; the audacity of that public-house 
sherry ; the swindle of that acrid claret ; the fiery twang 
of that clammy port ! I have tried them all, I tell you ! 
It is sham wine, a sham dinner, a sham welcome, a 
sham cheerfulness, among the guests assembled. I 
feel that that woman eyes and counts the cutlets as they 
are carried off the tables; perhaps watches that one 
which you try to swallow. She has counted and 
grudged each candle by which the cook prepares the 
meal. Does her big coachman fatten himself on pur- 
loined oats and beans, and Thorley’s food for cattle? 
Of the rinsings of those wretched bottles the butler 
will have to give a reckoning in the morning. Unless 
you are of the very great monde, Twysden and his 
wife think themselves better than you are, and seri- 
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ously patronize you. They consider it is a privilege to 
be invited to those horrible meals to which they gravely 
ask the greatest folks in the country. I actually met 
Winton there — the famous Winton — the best dinner- 
giver in the world (ah, what a position for a man !) I 
watched him, and marked the sort of wonder which 
came over him as he tasted and sent away dish after 
dish, glass after glass. “ Try that Chateau Margaux, 
Winton ! ” calls out the host. “ It is some that Bottleby 
and I imported.” Imported ! I see Winton ’s face as 
he tastes the wine, and puts it down. He does not like 
to talk about that dinner. He has lost a day. Twysden 
will continue to ask him every year ; will continue to 
expect to be asked in return, with Mrs. Twysden and 
one of his daughters; and will express his surprise 
loudly at the club, saying, “Hang Winton! Deuce 
take the fellow ! ITe has sent me no game this year ! ” 
When foreign dukes and princes arrive, Twysden 
straightway collars them, and invites them to his house. 
And sometimes they go once — and then ask, “ Qui clone 
est ce Monsieur l Tvisclen, qui est si drole ?” And he 
elbows his way up to them at the Minister’s assemblies, 
and frankly gives tliem bis band. And calm Mrs. 
Twysden wriggles, and works, and slides, and pushes, 
and tramples if need be, her girls following behind her, 
until she too has come up under the eyes of the great 
man, and bestowed on him a smile and a curtsey. 
Twysden grasps prosperity cordially by the hand. Ho 
says to success, “ Bravo ! ” On the contrary, I never 
saw a man more resolute in not knowing unfortunate 



people, or more daringly forgetful of those whom he 
does not care to remember. If this Levite met a way- 
farer, going down from J erusalem, who had fallen 
among thieves, do yon think he would stop to rescue 
the fallen man? He would neither give wine, nor oil, 
nor money. He would pass on perfectly satisfied with 
his own virtue, and leave the other to go, as best he 
might, to Jericho. 

What is this? Am I angry because Twysden has 
left off asking me to his vinegar and chopped hay ? 
No. I think not. Am I hurt because Mrs. Twysden 
sometimes patronizes my wife, and sometimes cuts her? 
Perhaps. Only women thoroughly know the insolence 
of women towards one another in the world. That is a 
very stale remark. They receive and deliver stabs, 
smiling politely. Tom Sayers could not take punish- 
ment more gaily than they do. If you could but see 
under the skin, you would find tlieir little hearts scarred 
all over with, little lancet digs. I protest I have seen 
my own wife enduring the impertinence of this woman, 
with a face as calm and placid as she wears when old 
Twysden himself is talking to her, and pouring out one 
of his maddening long stories. Oh, no! I am not 
angry at all. I can see that by the way in which I am 
writing of these folks. By the way, whilst I am giving 
this candid opinion of the Twysdens, do I sometimes 
pause to consider what they think of me ? What do I 
care? Think what you like. Meanwhile we how to 
one another at parties. We smile at each other in 
a sickly way. And as for the dinners in Beau- 
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liasli Street, I hope those wlio eat them enjoy their 
food. 

Twysden is one of the chiefs now of the Powder and 
Pomatum Office (the Pigtail branch was finally- 
abolished in 1833, after the Reform Bill, with a com- 
pensation to the retiring under-secretary), and his son 
is a clerk in the same office. When they came out, the 
daughters were very pretty — even my wife allows that. 
One of them used to ride in the Park with her father 
or brother daily; and knowing what his salary and 
wife’s fortune were, and what the rent of his house in 
Beaunash Street, everybody wondered how the 
Twysdens could make both ends meet. They had 
horses, carriages, and a great house fit for at least five 
thousand a year ; they had not half as much, as every- 
body knew ; and it was supposed that old Ringwood 
must make liis niece an allowance. She certainly 
worked hard to get it. I spoke of stabs anon, and poor 
little breasts and sides scarred all over. No nuns, no 
monks, no fakeers take whippings more kindly than 
some devotees of the world; and, as the pnnishment is 
one for edification, let us hope the world lays smartly 
on to back and shoulders, and uses the thong well. 

When old Ringwood, at the close of his lifetime, 
used to come to visit his dear niece and her husband 
and children, he always brought a cat-of-nine-tails in 
his pocket, and administered it to the whole household. 
He grinned at the poverty, the pretence, the meanness 
of the people, as they knelt before him and did him 
homage. The father and mother trembling brought the 
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girls up for punishment, and, piteously smiling, re- 
ceived their own boxes on the ear in presence of their 
children. “ Ah ! ” the little French governess used to 
say, grinding her white teeth, “ I like milor to come. 
AH day you vip me. When milor come, he vip you, 
and you kneel down and kiss de rod.” 

They certainly knelt and took their whipping with 
the most exemplary fortitude. Sometimes the lash fed 
on papa’s hack, sometimes on mamma’s: now it stung 
Agnes, and now it lighted on Blanche’s pretty shoulders. 
But I think it was on the heir of the house, young 
Ring wood Twysden, that my lord loved best to operate. 
Ring’s vanity was very thin-skinned, his selfishness 
easily wounded, and his contortions under punishment 
amused the old tormentor. 

As my lord’s brougham drives up — the modest little 
brown brougham, with the noble horse, the lord chan- 
cellor of a coachman, and the ineffable footman — the 
ladies, who know the whirr of the wheels, and may be 
quarrelling in the drawing-room, call a truce to the 
fight, and smooth down their ruffled tempers and rai- 
ment. Mamma is writing at her table in that beautiful, 
clear hand which we all admire ; Blanche is at her 
book; Agnes is rising from the piano quite naturally. 
A quarrel between those gentle, smiling, delicate crea- 
tures! Impossible! About your most common piece 
of hypocrisy how men will blush and bungle: how 
easily, how gracefully, how consummately, women will 
perform it ! A 

“ Well,” growls my lord, “you are all in such pretty 
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attitudes, I make no doubt you have been sparring. I 
suspect, Maria, the men must know what devilish bad 
tempers the girls have got. Who can have seen you 
fighting ? You’re quiet enough here, you little monkeys. 
I tell you what it is. Ladies’-maids get about and talk 
to the valets in the housekeeper’s room, and the men 
tell their masters. Upon my word I believe it was that 
business last year at Whipham which frightened Green- 
wood off. Famous match. Good house in town and 
country. No mother alive. Agnes might have had it 
her own way, but for that 

“We are not all angels in our family, uncle S” cries 
Miss Agnes, reddening. 

“ And your mother is too sharp. The men are afraid 
of you, Maria. I’ve heard several young men say so. 
At White’s they talk about it quite freely. Pity for the 
girls. Great pity. Fellows come and tell me. Jack 
Hall, and fellows who go about everywhere.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t care what Captain Hall says about 
me — odious little wretch ! ” cries Blanche. 

“There yon go off in a tantrum ! Hall never has 
any opinion of his own. He only fetches and carries 
what other people say. And he says, fellows say they 
are frightened of your mother. La bless you 1 Hall has 
no opinion. A fellow might commit murder, and Hall 
would wait at the door. Quite a discreet man. But I told 
him to ask about you. And that’s what I hear. And 
he says that Agnes is making eyes at the doctor’s hoy.” 

“ It’s a shame,” cries Agnes, shedding tears under her 
martyrdom. 
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“Older than he is; but that’s no obstacle. Good- 
looking boy, I suppose you don’t object to that ? Has 
his poor mother’s money, and his father’s : must be well 
to do. A vulgar fellow, but a clever fellow, and a 
determined fellow, the doctor — and a fellow who, I 
suspect, is capable of anything. Shouldn’t wonder at 
that fellow marrying some rich dowager. Those doctors 
get an immense influence over women; and unless I’m 
mistaken in my man, Maria, your poor sister got hold 

“ Uncle ! ” cries Mrs. Twysden, pointing to her 

daughters, “ before these ” 

“Before those innocent lambs ! Hem! Well, I think 
Firmin is of the wolf sort:” and the old noble laughed, 
and showed liis own fierce fangs as he spoke. 

“ I grieve to say, my lord, I agree with you,” remarks 
Mr. Twysden. I don’t think Firmin a man of high 
principle. A clever man ? Yes. An accomplished man ? 
Yes. A good physician? Yes. A prosperous man ? 
Yes. But what’s a man without principle? ” • 

“ You ought to have been a parson, Twysden,” 

“ Others have said so, my lord. My poor mother 
often regretted that I didn’t choose the Church. When 
I was at Cambridge, I used to speak constantly at the 
Union. I practised. I do not disguise from you that 
my aim was public life. I am free to confess I think 
the House of Commons would have been my sphere; 
and, had my means permitted, I should certainly have 
come forward.” 

Lord Ringwood smiled, and winked to his niece — 
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et Pie means, my dear, that he would like to wag his 
jaws at my expense, and that I should put him. in for 
Whipham.” 

“ There are, I think, worse members of Parliament,” 
remarked Mr. Twysden. 

“ If there was a box of ’em like you, what a cage it 
would be ! ” roared my lord. “ By George, I’m sick of 
jaw. And I would like to see a king of spirit in this 
country, who would shut up the talking shops, and gag 
the whole chattering crew ! ” 

“ I am a partisan of order — but a lover of freedom,” 
continues Twysden. “I hold that the .balance of our 
constitution ” 

I think my lord would have indulged in a few of 
those oaths with which his old-fashioned conversation 
was liberally garnished; but the servant, entering at 
this moment, announces Mr. Philip Firmin ; and ever 
so faint a blush flutters up in Agnes’ cheek, who feels 
that the old lord’s eye is upon her. 

“ So, sir, I saw you at the opera last night,” says 
Lord Ringwood. ' 

cc I saw you, too,” says downright Phil. 

The women looked terrified, and Twysden scared. 
The Twysdens had Lord Ringwood’s box sometimes. 
But there were boxes in which the old man sate, and in 
which they never could see him. 

“ Why don’t you look at the stage, sir, when you go 
to the opera, and not me? When you go to church 
you ought to look at the parson, oughtn’t you?” growled 
the old man. “ I’m about as good to look at as the 
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fellow who dances first in the ballet — and very nearly 
as old. But if I were you, I should think looking at 
the Ellsler better fun.” 

And now you may fancy of what old, old times we 
are writing — times in which those horrible old male 
dancers yet existed-— hideous old creatures, with low 
dresses and short sleeves, and wreaths of flowers, or 
hats and feathers round their absurd old wigs — who 
skipped at the head of the ballet. Let us be thankful 
that those old apes have almost vanished off the stage, 
and left it in possession of the beauteous bounders of 
the other sex. All, my dear young friends, time will be 
when these too will cease to appear more than mortally 
beautiful! To Philip, at his age, they yet looked as 
lovely as houris. At this time the simple young fellow, 
surveying the ballet from his stall at the opera, mistook 
carmine for blushes, pearl powder for native snows, and 
cotton-wool for natural symmetry ; and I dare say when 
he went into the world, he was not more clear-sighted 
about its rouged innocence, its padded pretension, and 
its painted candour. 

Old Lord Ringwood had a humorous pleasure in pet- 
ting and coaxing Philip Eirmin before Philip’s relatives 
of Beaunash Street Even the girls felt a' little plain- 
tive envy at the partiality which uncle Ringwood 
exhibited for Phil; but the elder Twysdens and Ring- 
wood Twysden, their son, writhed with agony at the 
preference which the old man sometimes showed for the 
doctor’s boy. Phil was much taller, much handsomer, 
much stronger, much better tempered, and much richer. 
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than young Twysden. He would be the sole inheritor of 
his father’s fortune, and had his mother’s thirty thousand 
pounds. Even when they told him his father would 
marry again, Phil laughed, and did not seem to care — 
“ I wish him joy of his new wife,” was all he could be 
got to say: “ when he gets one, I suppose I. shall go 
into chambers. Old Parr Street is not as gay as Pall 
Mall.” I am not angry with Mrs. Twysden for having 
a little jealousy of her nephew. Her boy and girls 
were the fruit of a dutiful marriage; and Phil was the 
son of a disobedient child. Pier children were always 
oil their best behaviour before their great uncle ; and 
Phil cared for him no more than for any other man; 
and he liked Phil the best. Pier boy was as humble 
and eager to please as any of his lordship’s humblest 
henchmen ; and Lord Ringwood snapped at him, brow- 
beat him, and trampled on the poor darling’s tenderest 
feelings, and treated him scarcely better than a lacquey. 
As for poor Mr. Twysden, my lord not only yawned 
unreservedly in his face (that could not be helped— 
poor Talbot’s talk set many of his acquaintance asleep) 
—but laughed at him, interrupted him, and told him to 
hold his tongue. On this day as the family sat together, 
at the pleasant hour— the before dinner hour — the fire- 
side and tea-table hour— Lord Ringwood said to Phil — 

Cf Dine with me to-day, sir ? ” 

“ Why does he not ask me, with my powers of con- 
versation? ” thought old Twysden to himself. 

“ Hang him, he always asks that beggar,” writhed 
young Twysden, in his corner. 
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" Very sorry, sir, can’t come. Have asked some 
fellows to dine at the Blue Posts,” says Phil. 

"Confound you, sir, why don’t you put ’em off?” 
cries the old lord. " You’d put ’em off, Twysden, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

" Oh, sir !” The heart of father and son "both heat. 

" You know you would; and you quarrel with this 
hoy for not throwing his friends over. Good-night, 
Pirmin, since you won’t come.” 

And with this my lord was gone. 

The two gentlemen of the house glumly looked from 
the window, and saw my lord’s brougham drive swiftly 
away in the rain. 

" I hate your dining at those horrid taverns,” whis- 
pered a young lady to Philip. 

“ It is better fun than dining at home,” Philip remarks. 

“ You smoke and drink too much. You come home 
late, and you don’t live in a proper monde, sir ! ” conti- 
nues the young lady. 

“ What would you have me do ? ” 

" Oh, nothing ! You must dine with those horrible 
men,” cries Agnes ; else you might have gone to Lady 
Pendleton’s to-night.” 

" I can throw over the men easily enough, if you 
wish,” answered the young man. 

"I? I have no wish of the sort. Have you not 
already refused uncle Ringwood ? ” 

" You are not Lord Ringwood,’’ says Phil, with a 
tremor in his voice, " I don’t know there is much I 
would refuse you.” 
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“ You silly boy ! What do I ever ask you to do that 
you ought to refuse ? X want you to live in our world, 
and not with your dreadful wild Oxford and Temple 
bachelors. I don’t want you to smoke. I want you to 
go into the world of which you have the entree — and 
you refuse your uncle on account of some horrid 
engagement at a tavern I ” 

“ Shall I stop .here ? Aunt, will you give me some 
dinner-— here ? ’’ asks the young man. 

“We have dined: my husband and son dine out,” 
said gentle Mrs. Twysden. 

There was cold mutton and tea for the ladies; and 
Mrs. Twysden did not like to seat her nephew, who was 
accustomed to good fare and high living, to that meagre 
meal. 

“ You see I must console myself at the tavern,” 
Philip said. “We shall have a pleasant party there.” 

“ And pray who makes it ? ” asks the lady. 

“ There is Ridley, the painter.” 

“ My dear Philip ! . Do you know that his father was 
actually ” 

“ In the service of Lord Todmorden ? He often tells 
us so. He is a queer character, the old man.” 

“ Mr. Ridley is a man of genius, certainly. His 
pictures are delicious, and he goes everywhere — but— 
but you provoke me, Philip, by your carelessness ; in- 
deed you do. Why should you be dining with the sons 
of footmen, when the first houses in the country might 
be open to you ? You pain me, you foolish boy.” 

“ For dining in company of a man of genius? Come, 


Agnes ! ” And the young man's brow grew dark. 
“Besides/ be added* with a tone of sarcasm in his 
voice, which Miss Agnes did not like at all — “ besides, 
my dear, you know he dines at Lord Pendleton’s.” 

“ What is that you are talking of Lady Pen- 
dleton, children ? ” asked watchful mamma from her 
corner. 

“ Ridley dines there. He is going to dine with me at 
a tavern to-day. And Lord Halden is coming — and 
Mr. Winton is coining — having heard of the famous 
beefsteaks.” 

“Winton! Lord Halden! Beefsteaks! Where? 
By George ! I have a mind to go, too ! Where do you 
fellows dine? aw cabaret ? Hang me, I’ll he one,” 
shrieked little Twysden, to the terror of Philip, who 
knew his uncle’s awful powers of conversation. But 
Twysden remembered himself in good time, and to the 
intense relief of young Firmin. “Hang me. I for- 
got! Your aunt and I dine with the Bladeses. Stupid 
old fellow, the admiral, and had wine — which is unpar- 
donable ; but we must go — on vha que sa parole, hey? 
Tell Winton that I had meditated joining him, and that 
I have still some of that Chateau Margaux he liked. 
Halden’s father I know well. Tell him so. Bring him 
here. Maria, send a Thursday card to Lord Halden ! 
You must bring him here to dinner, Philip. That’s the 
best way to make acquaintance, my hoy ! ” And the 
little man swaggers off, waving a bed-candle, as if he 
was going to quaff a bumper of sparkling spermaceti. 

The mention of such great personages as Lord Hal- 
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den and Mr. Winton silenced the reproofs of the pensive 
Agnes. 

ec You won’t care for our quiet fireside whilst you live 
with those fine people, Philip,” she sighed. There was 
no talk now of his throwing himself away on bad 
company. 

So Philip did not dine with his relatives : hut Talbot 
Twysden took good care to let Lord Ringwood know 
how young Firmin had offered to dine with his aunt that 
day after refusing his lordship. And everything to 
Phil’s discredit, and every act of extravagance or wild- 
ness which the young man committed, did Phil’s uncle, 
and Phil’s cousin Ringwood Twysden, convey to the old 
nobleman. Had not these been the informers. Lord 
Ringwood would have been angry; for he exacted 
obedience and servility from all round about him. But 
it was pleasanter to vex the Twysdens than to scold and 
browbeat Philip, and so his lordship chose to laugh and 
be amused at Phil’s insubordination. He saw, too, other 
things of whi'ch he did not speak. He was a wily old 
man, who could afford to be blind upon occasion. 

What do you judge from the fact that Philip -was 
ready to make or break engagements at a young lady’s 
instigation ? When you were twenty years old, had no 
young ladies an influence over you? Were they not 
commonly older than yourself? Did your youthful 
passion lead to anything, and are you very sorry now 
that it did not ? Suppose you had had your soul’s wish 
and married her, of what age would she be now? And 
now when you go into the world and see her, do you on 


your conscience very uracil regret that the little affair 
came to an end? Is it that (lean, or fat, or stumpy, or 
tall) woman -with all those children whom you once chose 
to break your heart about ; and do you still envy Jones? 
Philip was in love with his cousin, no doubt, but at the 
university had he not been previously in love with the 
Tomkinsian professor’s daughter. Miss Budd; and had 
he not already written verses to Miss Flower, his 
neighbour’s daughter in Old Parr Street? And don’t 
young men always begin by falling in love with ladies 
older than themselves ? Agnes certainly was Philip’s 
senior, as her sister constantly took care to inform him. 

And Agnes might have told stories about Blanche, if 
she chose — as you may about me, and I about you. 
Not quite true stories, but stories with enough alloy of 
lies to make them serviceable coin; stories such as we 
hear daily in the world ; stories such as we read in the 
most learned and conscientious history-books, which are 
told by the most respectable persons, and perfectly 
authentic until contradicted. It is only our histories 
that can’t be contradicted (unless, to be sure, novelists 
contradict themselves, as sometimes they will). What 
we say about people’s virtues, failings, characters, you 
may be sure is all true. And I defy any man to assert 
that my opinion of the Twysden family is malicious, or 
unkind, or unfounded in any particular. Agnes wrote 
verses, and set her own and other writers’ poems to music. 
Blanche was scientific, and attended the Albemarle 
Street lectures sedulously. They are both clever 
women as times go ; well educated and accomplished. 
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and very well-mannered when they choose to he plea- 
sant. If you were a bachelor., say, with a good fortune, 
or a widower who wanted consolation, or a lady giving 
very good parties and belonging to the monde , you 
would find them agreeable people. If you were a little 
Treasury clerk, or a young barrister with no practice, 
or a lady old or young, not quite of the monde , your 
opinion of them would not be so favourable. I have 
seen them cut, and scorn, and avoid, and caress, and 
kneel down and worship the same person. When Mrs. 
Lovel first gave parties, don’t I remember the shocked 
countenances of the Twysden family? Were ever 
shoulders colder than yours, dear girls ? Now they love 
her; they fondle her step-children ; they praise her to 
her face and behind her handsome back ; they take her 
hand in public ; they call her by her Christian name ; 
they fall into ecstasies over her toilettes, and would 
fetch coals for her dressing-room fire if she but gave 
them the word. She is not changed. She is the same 
lady who once was a governess, and no colder and no 
warmer since then. But you see her prosperity has 
brought virtues into evidence, which people did not per- 
ceive when she was poor. Could people see Cinderella’s 
beauty when she was in rags by the fire, or until she 
stepped out of her fairy coach in her diamonds ? How 
are you to recognize a diamond in a dusthole ? Only 
very clever eyes can do that. Whereas a lady, in a 
fairy coach and eight, naturally creates a sensation ; and 
enraptured princes come and beg to have the honour of 
dancing with her. 
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In the character of infallible historian, then, I declare 
that if Miss Twysden at three-and-twenty feels ever so 
much or little attachment for her cousin who is not yet 
of age, there is no reason to he angry with her. A 
brave, handsome, blundering, downright young fellow, 
with broad shoulders, high spirits, and quite fresh 
blushes on his face, with very good talents (though he 
has been wofully idle, and requested to absent himself 
temporarily from his university), the possessor of a 
competent fortune and the heir of another, may natur- 
ally make some impression on a lady’s heart with 
whom kinsmanship and circumstance bring him into 
daily communion. When had any sound so hearty as 
Phil’s laugh been heard in Beaunash Street ? His jolly 
frankness touched his aunt, a clever woman. She 
would smile and say, “ My dear Philip, it is not only 
what you say, but what you are going to say next, 
which keeps me in such a perpetual tremor.” There 
may have been a time once when she was frank and 
cordial herself: ever so long ago, when she and her 
sister were two blooming girls, lovingly clinging to- 
gether, and just stepping forth into the world. But if 
you succeed in keeping a fine house on a small income ; 
in showing a cheerful face to the world though oppressed 
with ever so much care; in bearing with dutiful rever- 
ence an intolerable old bore of a husband (and I vow 
it is tliis quality in Mrs. Twysden for which I most 
admire her); in submitting to defeats patiently; to 
humiliations with smiles, so as to hold your own in 
your darling monde; you may succeed, but you must 
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give up being frank and cordial. The marriage of her 
sister to the doctor gave Maria Ringwood a great panic, 
for Lord Ringwood was furious when the news came. 
Then, perhaps, she sacrificed a little private passion of 
her own : then she set her cap at a noble young neigh- 
bour of my lord’s, -who jilted her: then she took up 
with Talbot Twysden, Esquire, of the Powder and 
Pomatum Office, and made a very faithful wife to him, 
and was a very careful mother to his children. But as 
for frankness and cordiality, my good friend, accept 
from a lady what she can give you — good manners, 
pleasant talk, and decent attention. If you go to her 
breakfast-table, don’t ask for a roc’s egg, but eat that 
moderately fresh hen’s egg which John brings you. 
When Mrs. Twysden is in her open carriage in the 
Park, how prosperous, handsome, and jolly she looks — 
the girls how smiling and young (that is, you know, 
considering all things) ; the horses look fat, the coach- 
man and footman wealthy and sleek; they exchange 
bows with the tenants of other carriages— -well-known 
aristocrats. Jones and Brown, leaning over the rail- 
ings, and seeing the Twysden equipage pass, have not 
the slightest doubt that it contains people of the highest 
■wealth and fashion. “I say, Jones, my boy, what 
noble family has the motto, Wei done Twys done ? and 
what clipping girls there were in that barouche I” 
B. remarks to J., “ and what a handsome young 
swell that is riding the hay mare, and leaning over 
and talking to the yellow-haired girl!” And it 
is evident to one of those gentlemen, at least, that 


lie lias been looking at your regular first-rate tiptop 
people. 

As for Phil Firmin on his bay mare with his geranium 
in his button-hole, there is no cloubt that Philippus looks 
as handsome, and as rich, and as brave as any lord. 
And I think Jones must have felt a little pang when his 
friend told him, “ That a lord ! Bless you, it’s only a 
swell doctor’s son.” But while J. and B. fancy all the 
little party very happy, they do not hear Phil whisper 
to his cousin, “I hope you liked your 'partner last 
night ? ” and they do not see how anxious Mrs. Twysden 
is under her smiles, how she perceives Colonel Shafto’s 
cab coming up (the dancer in question), and how she 
would rather have Phil anywhere than by that par- 
ticular wheel of her carriage ; how Lady Braglands 
has just passed them by without noticing them — Lady 
Braglands, who has a ball, and is determined not to ask 
that woman and her two endless girls ; and liow, though 
Lady Braglands won’t see Mrs. Twysden in her great 
staring equipage, and the three faces which have 
been beaming smiles at her, she instantly perceives 
Lady Lovel, who is passing ensconced in her little 
brougham, and kisses her fingers twenty times over. 
How should poor J. and B., who are not, vous comprenez , 
du monde, understand these mysteries ? 

“ That’s young Firmin, is it, that handsome young 
fellow ? ” says Brown to Jones. 

w Doctor married the Earl of Ringwood’s niece — ran 
away with her, you know'.” 

“ Good practice ? ” 
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“ Capital. First-rate. All tlie tiptop people. Great 
ladies’ doctor. Can’t clo without him. Makes a fortune, 
besides what he had with his wife.” 

“We’ve seen his name — -the old man’s — on some 
very queer paper,” says B. with a wink to J. By 
which I conclude they are city gentlemen. And they 
look very hard at friend Philip* as he comes to talk and 
shake hands with some pedestrians who are gazing over 
the railings at the busy and pleasant Park scene. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE NOBLE KINSMAN. 

Hating!- had occasion to mention a noble earl once or 
twice, I am sure no polite reader will consent that his 
lordship should push through this history along -with the 
crowd of commoner characters, and without a special 
word regarding himself. If you are in the least familiar 
with Burke or Debrett, you know that the ancient 
family of Ringwood has long been famous for its great 
possessions, and its loyalty to the British crown. 

In the troubles which unhappily agitated this kingdom 
after the deposition of the late reigning house, the Ring- 
woods were implicated with many other families, bui on 
the accession of his Majesty George III. these differ- 
ences happily ended, nor had the monarch any subject 
more loyal and devoted than Sir John Ringwood, 
Baronet, of Wingate and Whipham Market. Sir John’s 
influence sent three members to Parliament ; and during 
the dangerous and vexatious period of the American 
war, this influence was exerted so cordially and con- 
sistently in the cause of order and the crown, that his 
Majesty thought fit to advance Sir John to the dignity 
of Baron Ringwood. Sir John’s brother, Sir Francis 
Ringwood, of Appleshaw, who followed the profession of 
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the law, was promoted to he a Baron of his Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer. The first baron, dying a.d. 1786, 
was succeeded by the eldest of his two sons — John, 
second Baron and first Earl of Ringwood. His lord- 
ship’s brother, the Honourable Colonel Philip Ringwood, 
died gloriously, at the head of his regiment and in the 
defence of his country, in the battle of Busaco, 1810, 
leaving two daughters, Louisa and Maria. 

The Earl of Ringwood had but one son, Charles 
'Viscount Cinqbars, who, unhappily, died of a decline, 
in his twenty-second year. And thus the descendants of 
Sir Francis Ringwood became heirs to the earl’s great 
estates of Wingate and Whipham Market, though not 
of the peerages which had been conferred on the earl 
and his father. 

Lord Ringwood had, living with him, two nieces, 
daughters of his late brother Colonel Philip Ringwood, 
who fell in the Peninsular War. Of these ladies, the 
youngest, Louisa, was his lordship’s favourite ; and 
though both the ladies had considerable fortunes of their 
own, it was supposed their uncle would further provide 
for them, especially as lie was on no very good terms 
with his cousin. Sir John of the Shaw, who took the 
Whig side in politics, whilst his lordship was a chief of 
the Tory party. 

Of these two nieces, the eldest, Maria, never any 
great favourite with her uncle, married, 1824, Talbot 
Twysden, Esq., a Commissioner of Powder and Pomatum 
Tax ; but the youngest, Louisa, incurred my lord’s most 
serious anger by eloping with George Brand Firmin, 
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Esq., M.D., a young gentleman of Cambridge University, 
■wlio bad been with Lord Cinqbars when he died at 
Naples, and had brought home his body to Wingate 
Castle. 

The quarrel with the youngest niece, and the indiffer- 
ence with which he generally regarded the elder (whom 
his lordship was in the habit of calling an old schemer), 
occasioned at first a little rapprochement between Lord 
Kingwood and his heir. Sir John of Applesliaw; hut 
both gentlemen were very firm, not to say obstinate, in 
their natures. They had a quarrel with respect to the 
cutting off of a small entailed property, of which the 
earl wished to dispose; and they parted with much 
rancour and bad language on his lordship’s part, who 
was an especially free-spoken nobleman, and apt to call 
a spade a spade, as the saying is. 

After this difference, and to spite his heir, it was sup- 
posed that the Earl of liingwood would marry. Tie 
was little more than seventy years of age, and had once 
been of a very robust constitution. And though his 
temper was violent and his person not at all agreeable 
(for even in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture his coun- 
tenance is very ill-favoured), there is little doubt he 
could have found a wife for the asking among the young' 
beauties of his ow r n county, or the fairest of May Eair. 

But he was a cynical nobleman, and perhaps morbidly 
conscious of his own ungainly appearance. “ Of course, 

I can buy a wife” (his lordship would say). “ Do you 
suppose people won’t sell their daughters to a man of my 
rank and means ? Now' look at me, my good sir, and 
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say whether any woman alive could fall in love with me? 
I have been married, and once was enough. I hate 
ugly women, and your virtuous women, who tremble 
and cry in private, and preach at a man, bore me. Sir 
John Ringwood of Appleshaw is an ass, and I hate him; 
but I don’t hate him enough to make myself miserable 
for the rest of my days, in order to spite him. When 
I drop, I drop. Do you suppose I care what comes 
after me ? ” And with much sardonical humour this old 
lord used to play off one good dowager after another 
who would bring her girl in his way. He would send 
pearls to Emily, diamonds to Fanny, opera-hoses to 
lively Kate, books of devotion to pious Selinda, and, at 
the season’s end, drive back to his lonely great castle in 
the west. They were all the same, such was his lord- 
ship’s opinion. I fear, a wicked and corrupt old gentle- 
man, my clears. But ah, would not a woman submit to 
some sacrifices to reclaim that unhappy man ; to lead 
that gifted but lost being into the ways of right; to 
convert to a belief in woman’s purity that erring soul ? 
They tried him with high-church altar-cloths for his 
chapel at Wingate; they tried him with low-church 
tracts ; they danced before him ; they jumped fences on 
horseback ; they wore bandeaux, or ringlets, according 
as his taste dictated ; they were always at home when 
he called, and poor you and I were gruffly told they were 
engaged ; they gushed in gratitude over his bouquets ; 
they sang for him, and their mothers, concealing their 
sobs, murmured, “ What an angel that Cecilia of mine 
is ! ” Every variety of delicious chaff they flung to that 
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old bird. But lie was uncaught at the end of the season : 
he winged his way back to his western hills. And if you 
dared to say that Mrs. Netley had tried to take him, or 
Lady Trapboys had set a snare for him, you know 
you were a wicked, gross calumniator, and notorious 
everywhere for your dull and vulgar abuse of women. 

In the year 1830, this great nobleman was seized with 
a fit of the gout, which had very nearly consigned his 
estates to his kinsman the Baronet of Appleshaw. A 
revolution took place in a neighbouring State. An illus- 
trious reigning family was expelled from its country, 
and projects of reform (which would pretty certainly 
end in revolution) were rife in ours. The events in 
France, and those pending at home, so agitated Lord 
Ringwood’s mind, that he was attacked by one of the 
severest fits of gout under which lie ever suffered. His 
shrieks, as he was brought out of his yacht at Ryde to 
a house taken for him in the town, were dreadful; his 
language to all persons about him was frightfully ex- 
pressive, as Lady Quamley and her daughter, who had 
sailed with him several times, can vouch. An ill return 
that rude old man made for all their kindness and atten- 
tion to him. They had danced on board his yacht; 
they had dined on board his yacht; they had been out 
sailing with him, and cheerfully braved the inconve- 
niences of the deep in his company. And when they 
ran to the side of his chair — -as what would they not do 
to soothe an old gentleman in illness and distress ? — 
when they ran up to his chair as it was wheeled along 
the pier, he called mother and daughter by the most 
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vulgar and opprobrious names, and roared out to them 
to go to a place which I certainly shall not more par- 
ticularly mention. 

Now it happened, at this period, that Dr. and Mrs. 
Firmin were at Ryde with their little boy, then some 
three years of age. The doctor was already taking his 
place as one of the most fashionable physicians then in 
London, and had begun to be celebrated for the treat- 
ment of this especial malady. (Firmin on Gout and 
Rheumatism was, you remember, dedicated to his Majesty 
George IV.) Lord Ring wood’s valet bethought him of 
calling the doctor in, and mentioned how he was present 
in the town. Now Lord Ringwood was a nobleman 
who never would allow his angry feelings to stand in 
the way of his present comforts or ease. He instantly 
desired Mr. Firmin’s attendance, and submitted to his 
treatment ; a part of wliich was a hauteur to the full as 
great as that which the sick man exhibited. Firmin’s 
appearance was so tall and grand, that he looked vastly 
more noble than a great many noblemen. Six feet, a 
high manner, a polished forehead, a flashing eye, a 
snowy shirt-frill, a rolling velvet collar, a beautiful 
hand appearing under a velvet cuff— all these advan- 
tages lie possessed and used. He did not make the 
slightest allusion to bygones, but treated his patient with 
a perfect courtesy and an impenetrable self-possession. 

This defiant and darkling politeness did not always 
displease the old man. He was so accustomed to slavish 
compliance and eager obedience from all people round 
about him, that he sometimes wearied of their servility. 
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and relished a little independence. Was it from calcu- 
lation, or because lie was a man of liigh spirit, that 
Firmin determined to maintain an independent course 
with his lordship ? From the first day of their meeting 
he never departed from it, and had the satisfaction of 
meeting with only civil behaviour from his noble rela- 
tive and patient, who was notorious for his rudeness and 
brutality to almost every person who came in his way. 

From hints which his lordship gave in conversation, 
he showed the doctor that he was acquainted with some 
particulars of the latter’s early career. It had been wild 
and stormy. Firmin had incurred debts ; had quarrelled 
with his father ; had left the university and gone abroad ; 
had lived in a wild society, which used dice and cards 
every night, and pistols sometimes in the morning ; and 
had shown a fearful dexterity in the use of the latter 
instrument, which he employed against the person of a 
famous Italian adventurer, who fell under his hand at 
Naples. When this century was five-and-twenty years 
younger, the crack of the pistol-shot might still occa- 
sionally be heard in the suburbs of London in the very 
early morning; and the dice-box went round in many a 
haunt of pleasure. The knights of the Four Kings 
travelled from capital to capital, and engaged each 
other, or made prey of the unwary. Now, the times 
are changed. The cards are coffined in their boxes. 
Only sous-ojjiciers, brawling in their provincial cafes over 
ther dominos, fight duels. (t Ah, dear me,” I heard a 
veteran punter sigh the other day, at Bays’s, “ isn’t it a 
melancholy thing to think, that if I wanted to amuse 
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myself with, a fifty-pound note, I don’t know the place 
in London where I could go and lose it?” And he 
fondly recounted the names of twenty places where he 
could have cheerfully staked and lost his money in his 
young time. 

After a somewhat prolonged absence abroad, Mr. 
Firmin came back to this country, was permitted to 
return to the university, and left it with the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. We have told how he ran away 
with Lord Eingwood’s niece, and incurred the anger of 
that nobleman. Beyond abuse and anger his lordship 
was powerless. The young lady was free to marry 
whom she liked, and her uncle to disown or receive 
him a and accordingly she was, as we have seen, dis- 
owned by his lordsliip, until lie found it convenient to 
forgive her. What were Lord Ringwood’s intentions 
regarding his property, what were his accumulations, 
and who his heirs would he, no one knew. Meanwhile, 
of course, there were those who felt a very great interest 
on the point. Mrs. Twysden and her husband and 
children were hungry and poor. If uncle Ringwood 
had money to leave, it "would he very welcome to those 
three darlings, whose father had not a great income like 
Dr. Firmin. Philip was a dear, good, frank, amiable, 
wild fellow, and they all loved him. But he had his 
faults— that could not be concealed— and so poor Phil’s 
faults were pretty constantly canvassed before uncle 
Ringwood, by dear relatives wbo knew them only too 
well. The dear relatives! How kind they are! I 
don’t think Phil’s aunt abused him to my lord. That 


quiet woman calmly and gently put forward the claims 
of her own darlings, and affectionately dilated on the 
young man’s present prosperity, and magnificent future 
prospects. The interest of thirty thousand pounds now, 
and the inheritance of his father’s great accumulations ! 
What young man could want for more? Perhaps lie 
had too much already. Perhaps he was too rich to work. 
The sly old peer acquiesced in his niece’s statements, 
and perfectly understood the point towards which they 
tended. “ A thousand a year ! What’s a thousand 
a year,” growled the old lord. “Not enough to make 
a gentleman, more than enough to make a fellow idle.” 

“ Ah, indeed, it was but a small income,” sighed Mrs. 
Twysden. “ With a large house, a good establishment, 
and Mr. Twysden’s salary from his office — it was but a 
pittance,” 

“Pittance ! Starvation,” growls my lord, with his 
usual frankness. “Don’t I know what housekeeping 
costs, and see how you screw? Butlers and footmen, 
carriages and job-horses, rent and dinners — though 
yours, Maria, are not famous.” 

“Very bad — I know they are very bad,” says the 
contrite lady, “ I wish we could afford any better.” 

“ Afford any better ? Of course you can’t. You are 
the crockery pots, and you swim down-stream with the 
brass pots. I saw Twysden the other day walking down 
St. James’s Street with Rhodes — that tali fellow.” (Here 
my lord laughed, and showed many fangs, the exhibition 
of which gave a peculiarly fierce air to his lordship 
when in good-liumour.) “ If Twysden walks with a 
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big fellow, be always tries to keep step with him. You 
know that.” Poor Maria naturally knew her husband’s 
peculiarities ; but she did not say that she had no need 
to be reminded of them. 

« He was so blown he could hardly speak,’ continued 
uncle Pdngwood; “but lie would stretch his little legs, 
and try and keep up. He has a little body, le cher man , 
but a good pluck. Those little fellows often have. I’ve 
seen him half dead out shooting, and plunging over the 
ploughed fields after fellows with twice his stride. Why 
don’t men sink in the world, 1 want to know ? Instead 
of a fine house, and a parcel of idle servants, why don’t 
you have a maid and a leg of mutton, Maria? You go 
half crazy in trying to make both ends meet. You 
know you do. It keeps you awake of nights ; I know 
that very well. You’ve got a house fit for people with 
four times your money. I lend you my cook and so 
forth; but I can’t come and dine. with you unless I send 
the wine in. Why don’t you have a pot of porter, and 
a joint, or some tripe ?— tripe’s a famous good thing. 
The miseries which people entail on themselves in tiying 
to live beyond their means are perfectly ridiculous, by 
George! Look at that fellow who opened the door to 
me; he’s as tall as one of my own men. Go and 
live in a quiet little street in Belgravia somewhere, and 
have a neat little maid. Nobody will think a penny the 
worse of you— and you will be just as well off as if you 
lived here with an extra couple of thousand a year. 
The advice I am giving you is worth half that, every 
shilling of it.” 
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e( It is very good advice ; but I think, sir, I should 
prefer the thousand pounds,” said the lady. 

“ Of course you would. That is the consequence of 
your false position. One of the good points about that 
doctor is, that he is as proud as Lucifer, and so is his 
boy. They are not always hungering after money. 
They keep their independence; though he’ll have his 
own too, the fellow will. Why, when I first called him 
in, I thought, as he was a relation, he’d doctor me for 
nothing ; but he wouldn’t. He would have his fee, by 
George! and wouldn’t come without it. Confounded 
independent fellow Firmin is. And so is the young 
one.” ■ 

But when Twysden and his son (perhaps inspirited 
by Mrs. Twysden) tried once or twice to be independent 
in the presence of this lion, he roared, and he rushed at 
them, and he rent them, so that they fled from him 
howling. And this reminds me of an old story I have 
heard-— quite an old, old story, such as kind old fellows 
at clubs love to remember— of my lord, when he was 
only Lord Cinqbars, insulting a half-pay lieutenant, in 
his own country, who horsewhipped his lordship in the 
most private and ferocious manner. It was said Lord 
Cinqbars had had a rencontre with poachers ; but it was 
my lord who was poaching and the lieutenant who was 
defending'his own dovecote. I do not say that this was 
a model nobleman ; but that, when his own passions or 
interests did not mislead him, he was a nobleman of 
very considerable acuteness, humour, and good sense ; 
and could give quite good advice on occasion. If men 
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•would kneel down and kiss liis boots, well and good. 
There was the blacking, and you were welcome to 
embrace toe and heel. But those who would not, were 
free to leave the operation alone. The Pope himself 
does not demand the ceremony from Protestants ; and if 
they object to the slipper, no one thinks of forcing it 
into their months. Phil and his father probably declined 
to tremble before the old man, not because they knew 
he was a bully who might be put down, but because 
they were men of spirit, •who cared not whether a man 
was bully or no. 

I have told yon I like Philip Pirmin, though it must 
be confessed that the young fellow had many faults, and 
that his career, especially his early career, was by no 
means exemplary. Have I ever excused his conduct to 
his father, or said a word in apology of his brief and 
inglorious university life? I acknowledge his short- 
comings with that candour which my friends exhibit in 
speaking of mine. Who does not see a friend’s weak- 
nesses, and is so blind that he cannot perceive that 
enormous beam in his' neighbour’s eye? Only a woman 
or two, from time to time. And even they are un- 
deceived some day. A man of the world, I write about 
my friends as mundane fellow-creatures. Do you sup- 
pose there are many angels here ? I say again, perhaps 
a woman or two. But as for you and me, my good sir, 
are there any signs of wings sprouting from our shoulder- 
blades ? Be quiet. Don’t pursue your snarling, cynical 
remarks, hut go on with your story. 

As you go through life, stumbling, and slipping, and 
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staggering to your feet again, ruefully aware of your 
own wretched weakness, and praying, with a contrite 
heart let us trust, that you may not he led into tempta- 
tion, have you not often looked at other fellow-sinners, 
and speculated with an awful interest on their career ? 
Some there are on whom, quite in their early lives, dark 
Ahrimanes has seemed to lay his dread mark : children, 
yet corrupt, and wicked of tongue ; tender of age, yet 
cruel; who should he truth-telling and generous yet 
(they were at their mothers’ hosoms yesterday), but are 
false, and cold, and greedy before their time. Infants 
almost, they practise the art and selfishness of old men. 
Behind their candid faces are wiles and wickedness, and 
a hideous precocity of artifice. I can recal such, and 
in the vista of far-off, unforgotten boyhood, can see 
marching that sad little procession of enfans pcrdus. 
May they he saved, pray heaven! Then there is the 
doubtful class, those who are still on trial ; those who 
fall and rise again ; those who are often worsted in life’s 
battle ; beaten down, wounded, imprisoned ; but escape 
and conquer sometimes. And then there is the happy 
class about whom there seems no doubt at all : the spot- 
less and white-robed ones, to whom virtue is easy ; in 
whose pure hosoms faith nestles, and cold doubt finds no 
entrance ; who are children, and good ; young men, and 
good; husbands and fathers, and yet good. Why could 
the captain of our school write his Greek lambics with- 
out an effort, and without an error? Others of us 
blistered the page with unavailing tears and blots, and 
might toil ever so, and come in lag last at the bottom of 
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the form. Our friend Philip belongs to the middle 
class, in which you and I probably are, my dear sir— 
not yet, I hope, irredeemably consigned to that awful 
third class whereof mention has been made. 

But, being homo, and liable to err, there is no doubt 
Mr. Philip exercised his privilege, and there was even 
no little fear at one time that he should overdraw his 
account. He went from school to the university, and 
there distinguished himself certainly, but in a way in 
which very few parents would choose that their sons 
should excel. That he should hunt, that he should give 
parties, that he should pull a good oar in one of the best 
boats on the river, that he should speak at the Union 
all these were very well. But why should he speak such 
awful radicalism and republicanism— he with noble 
blood in his veins, and the son of a parent whose interest 
at least it was to keep well with people of high station? 

“ Why, Pendennis,” said Dr. Firmin to me, with 
tears in his eyes, and much genuine grief exhibited on 
his handsome pale face — <c v r hy should it be said that 
Philip Firmin— both of whose grandfathers fought nobly 
for their king— should he forgetting the principles of 
his family, and — and, I haven’t words to tell you how 
deeply he disappoints me. Why, I actually heard of 
him at that horrible Union advocating the death of 
Charles the First ! I was wild enough myself when I 
was at the university, hut I was a gentleman. 

« Boys, sir, are hoys,” I urged. “ They will advo- 
cate anything for an argument : and Philip would have 
taken the other side quite as readily.” 
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the form. Our friend Philip belongs to the middle 
class, in which you and I probably are, my dear sir — 
not yet, I hope, irredeemably consigned to that awful 
third class whereof mention has been made. 

But, being liomo^ and liable to err, there is no doubt 
Mr. Philip exercised his privilege, and there was even 
no little fear at one time that he should overdraw his 
account. He went from school to the university, and 
there distinguished himself certainly, but in a way in 
which very few parents would choose that their sons 
should excel. That he should hunt, that he should give 
parties, that he should pull a good oar in one of the best 
boats on the river, that he should speak at the Union- — 
all these were very well. But why should he speak such 
awful radicalism and republicanism — he with noble 
blood in his veins, and the son of a parent whose interest 
at least it was to keep well with people of high station ? 

“ Why, Pendennis,” said Dr. Fir min to me, with 
tears in his eyes, and much genuine grief exhibited on 
his handsome pale face — ff why should it be said that 
Philip Fir min— both of whose grandfathers fought nobly 
for their king — should he forgetting the principles of 
his family, and — and, I haven’t words to tell you how 
deeply he disappoints me. Why, I actually heard of 
him at that horrible Union advocating the death of 
Charles the First ! I was wild enough myself when I 
was at the university, but I was a gentleman.” 

“ Boys, sir, are boys,” I urged. “ They will advo- 
cate anything for an argument : and Philip would have 
taken the other side quite as readily.” 


w Lord Axminster and Lord St. Dennis told me of it 
at the club. I can tell yon it lias made a most painful 
impression/’ cried tlie father. “ That my son should be 
a radical and a republican, is a cruel thought for a 
father; and I, who had hoped for Lord Ringwood’s 
borough for him — who had hoped — who had hoped very 

much better things for him and from him He is not 

a comfort to me. You saw how he treated me one night? 
A man might live on different terms, I think, with his 
only son ! ” And with a breaking voice, a pallid cheek, 
and a real grief at his heart, the unhappy physician 
moved away. , 

How had the doctor bred his son, that the young man 
should he thus unruly? Was the revolt the boy’s 
fault, or the father’s ? Dr. Firmin’s horror seemed to be 
because his noble friends were horrified by Phil’s radical 
doctrine. At that time of my life, being young and 
very green, I had a little mischievous pleasure in in- 
furiating Squaretoes, and causing him to pronounce that 
I was “ a dangerous man.” Now, I am ready to say 
that Nero was a monarch with many elegant accom- 
plishments, and considerable natural amiability of dis- 
position. I praise and admire success wherever I meet 
it. I make allowance for faults and shortcomings, espe- 
cially in my superiors ; and feel that, did we know all, 
we should judge them very differently. People don’t 
believe me, perhaps, quite so much as formerly. But I 
don’t offend : I trust I don’t offend. Have I said any- 
thing painful ? Plague on my blunders ! I recal the 
expression. I regret it. I contradict it flat. 
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As I am ready to find excuses for everybody, let poor 
Philip come in for the benefit of this mild amnesty; and 
if he vexed his father, as he certainly did, let us trust 
— let us be thankfully sure— he was not so black as the 
old gentleman depicted him. Phil was unruly because 
he was bold, and wild, and young. His father was 
hurt, naturally hurt, because of the boy’s extravagances 
and follies. They will come together again, as father 
and son should. These little differences of temper will 
be smoothed and equalized anon. The boy has led a 
wild life. He has been obliged to leave college. He 
has given his father hours of anxiety and nights of 
painful watching. But stay, father, what of you? Have 
you shown to the boy the practice of confidence, the 
example of love and honour ? Hid you accustom him 
to virtue, and teach truth to the child at your knee ? 
(C Honour your father and mother.” Amen. May his 
days be long who fulfils the command: but implied, 
though unwritten on the table, is there not the order, 
“ Honour your son and daughter ? ” Pray heaven that 
we, whose days are already not few in the land, may 
keep this ordinance too. 

What had made Philip wild, extravagant, and insub- 
ordinate? Cured of that illness in which we saw him, 
he rose up, and from school went his way to the uni- 
versity, and there entered on a life such as wild young 
men will lead. From that day of illness his manner 
towards his father changed, and regarding the change 
the elder Firmin seemed afraid to question his son. He 
used the house as if his own, came and absented himself 
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at -will, ruled the servants, and was spoilt by them ; 
spent the income which was settled on his mother and 
her children, and gave of it liberally to poor acquaint- 
ances. To the remonstrances of old friends he replied 
that he had a right to do as he chose with his own ; that 
other men who were poor might work, but that he had 
enough to live on, without grinding over classics and 
mathematics. He was implicated in more rows than 
one; his tutors saw him not, but he and the proctors 
became a great deal too well acquainted. If I were to 
give a history of Mr. Philip Firmin at the university, it 
would he the story of an Idle Apprentice, of whom his 
pastors and masters were justified ill prophesying evil. 
He was seen on lawless London excursions, when his 
father and tutor supposed him unwell in his rooms in 
college. He made acquaintance with jolly companions, 
with whom his father grieved that he should be inti- 
mate. He cut the astonished uncle Twysden in London 
street, and blandly told him that he must he mistaken — 
he one Frenchman, he no speak English. He stared 
the master of his own college out of countenance, 
dashed hack to college with a Turpin-like celerity, and 
was in rooms with a ready pro ved alibi when inquiries 
were made. Iain afraid there is no doubt that Phil 
screwed up his tutor’s door ; Mr. Okes discovered him 
in the fact. He had to go down, the young prodigal. 
I wish I could say he was repentant. But he appeared 
before his father with the utmost nonchalance ; said that 
he was doing no. good at the university, and should be 
much better away, and then went abroad on a dashing 
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tour to France and Italy, -whither it is by no means onr 
business to follow him. Something had poisoned the 
generous blood. The once kindly, honest lad was wild 
and reckless. He had money in sufficiency, his own 
horses and equipage, and free quarters in his father’s 
house. But father and son scarce met, and seldom took 
a meal together. c< I know his haunts, but I don’t know 
his friends, Pendennis,” the elder man said. ee I don’t 
think they are vicious, so much as low. I do not charge 
him with vice, mind you ; but with idleness, and a fatal 
love of low company, and a frantic, suicidal determina- 
tion to fling his chances in life away. Ah, think where 
he might be, and where he is! ” 

Where he was? Do not be alarmed. Philip was 
only idling. Philip might have been much more 
industriously, more profitably, and a great deal more 
wickedly employed. What is now called Bohemia had 
no name in Philip’s young days, though many of us 
knew the country very well. A pleasant land, not 
fenced with drab stucco, like Tyburnia or Belgravia ; 
not guarded by a huge standing army of footmen; not 
echoing with noble chariots; not replete with polite 
chintz drawing-rooms and neat tea-tables ; a land over 
which hangs an endless fog, occasioned by much tobacco ; 
a land of chambers, billiard-rooms, supper-rooms, oysters ; 
a land of song; a land where soda-water flows freely in 
the morning ; a land of tin dish-covers from taverns, 
and frothing porter ; a land of lotos-eating (with lots of 
cayenne pepper), of pulls on the river, of delicious 
reading of novels, magazines, and saunterings in many 
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studios; a land where men call each other by their 
Christian names; where most are poor, where almost 
all are young, and where if a few oldsters do enter, it is 
because they have preserved more tenderly and care- 
fully than other folks their youthful spirits, and the 
delightful capacity to be idle. I have lost my way to 
Bohemia now, but it is certain that Prague is the most 
picturesque city in the world. 

Having long lived there, and indeed only lately 
quitted the Bohemian land at the time whereof I am 
writing, I could not quite participate in Dr. Firmin’s 
indignation at his son persisting in liis bad courses and 
wild associates. When Firmin had been wild himself, 
he had fought, intrigued, and gambled in good company. 
Phil chose his friends amongst a banditti never heard of 
in fashionable quarters. Perhaps he liked to play the 
prince in the midst of these associates, and was not 
averse to the flattery which a full purse brought him 
among men most of whose pockets had a meagre lining. 
He had not emigrated to Bohemia, and settled there 
altogether. At school and in his brief university career 
he had made some friends who lived in the world, and 
with whom he was still familiar. "These come and 
knock at my front door, my father’s door,” lie would 
say, with one of his old laughs; "the Bandits, who 
have the signal, enter only by the dissecting-room. 
I know which are the most honest, and that it is not 
always the poor Freebooters who best deserve to be 
hanged.” 

Like many a young gentleman who has no intention 
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of pursuing legal studies seriously, Philip entered at an 
inn of court, and kept his terms duly, though he vowed 
that his conscience would not allow him to practise (I 
am not defending the opinions of this squeamish moralist 
— only stating them). His acquaintance here lay 
amongst the Temple Bohemians. He had part of a 
set of chambers in Parchment Buildings, to be sure, 
and you might read on a door, “ Mr. Cassidy, Mr. P. 
Firmin, Mr. Vanjolm;” but were these gentlemen 
likely to advance Philip in life ? Cassidy was a news- 
paper reporter, and young Vanjolm a betting man who 
was always attending races. Hr. Firmin had a horror 
of newspaper men, and considered they belonged to the 
dangerous classes, and treated them with a distant 
affability. 

“ Look at the governor. Pen,” Philip would say to 
the present chronicler. (l He always watches you with 
a secret suspicion, and has never got over his wonder 
at your being a gentleman. I like him when he does 
the Lord Chatham business, and condescends towards 
you, and gives you his hand to kiss. He considers he 
is your better, don’t you see? Oh, he is a paragon of 
a pere noble, the go vernor is ! and I ought to be a young 
Sir Charles Grandison.” And the young scapegrace 
would imitate his father’s smile, and the doctor’s- manner 
of laying -his hand to his breast and putting out his 
neat right leg, all of which movements or postures 
were, I own, rather pompous and affected. 

Whatever the paternal faults were, you will say that 
Philip was not the man to criticize them ; nor in this 
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matter shall I attempt to defend him. My wife has a 
little pensioner whom she found wandering in the 
street, and singing a little artless song. The child, 
could not speak yet — only warble its little song; and 
had thus strayed away from home, and never once 
knew of her danger. We kept her for a while, until 
the police found her parents. Our servants bathed her, 
and dressed her, and sent her home in such neat 
clothes as the poor little wretch had never seen until 
fortune sent her in the w T ay of those good-natured folks. 
She pays them frequent visits. When she goes away 
from us, she is always neat and clean ; when she comes 
to us, she is in rags and dirty. A wicked little slattern ! 
And, pray, whose duty is it to keep her clean? and 
has not the parent in this case forgotten to honour her 
daughter? Suppose there is some reason which pre- 
vents Philip from loving his father — that the doctor 
has neglected to cleanse the boy’s heart, and by care- 
lessness and indifference has sent him erring into the 
world. If so, woe be to that doctor! If I take my 
little son to the tavern to dinner, shall I not assuredly 
pay ? If I suffer him in tender youth to go astray, and 
harm comes to him, whose is the fault? 

Perhaps the very outrages and irregularities of which 
Phil’s father complained, were in some degree occa- 
sioned by the elder’s own faults. He was so laboriously 
obsequious to great men, that the son in a rage defied 
and avoided them. He was so grave, so polite, so 
complimentary, so artificial, that Phil, in revolt at such 
hypocrisy, chose to be frank, cynical, and familiar. 
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The grave old bigwigs whom the doctor loved to 
assemble, bland and solemn men of the ancient school, 
who dined solemnly with each other at their solemn old 
houses — such men as Lord Botley, Baron Bumpsber, 
Oricklade (who published Travels in Asia Minor , 4to, 
1804), the Bishop of St. Bees, and the like — wagged 
their old heads sadly -when they collogued in clubs, and 
talked of poor Firmm’s scapegrace of a son. He 
would come to no good ; he was giving his good father 
much pain; he had been in all sorts of rows and dis- 
turbances at the university, and the Master of Boniface 
reported most unfavourably of him. And at the solemn 
dinners in Old Parr Street-— the admirable, costly, 
silent dinners — he treated these old gentlemen with a 
familiarity which caused the old heads to shake with 
surprise and choking indignation. Lord Botley and 
Baron Bumpsber had proposed and seconded Firming 
hoy at the Megatherium club. The pallid old boys 
toddled away in alarm when he made his appearance 
there. He brought a smell of tobacco-smoke with him. 
He was capable of smoking in tbe drawing-room itself. 
They trembled before Philip, who, for his part, used to 
relish their senile anger; and loved, as he called it, to 
tie all their pigtails together. 

In no place was Philip seen or heard to so little 
advantage as in his father’s house. “ I feel like a 
humbug myself amongst those old humbugs,” he would 
say to me. “ Their old jokes, and their old compliments, 
and their virtuous old conversation sicken me. Are all 
old men humbugs, I wonder?” It is not pleasant to 
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hear misanthropy from young lips, and to find eyes that 
are scarce twenty years old already looking out with 
distrust on the world. 

In other houses than his own I am hound to say 
Philip was much more amiable, and he carried with him 
a splendour of gaiety and cheerfulness which brought 
sunshine and welcome into many a room which he 
frequented. I hare said that many of his companions 
were artists and journalists, and their clubs and haunts 
were his own. Ridley the Academician had Mrs. 
Brandon’s rooms in Thornhaugh Street, and Philip was 
often in J. J.’s studio, or in the widow’s little room 
below. He had a very great tenderness and affection 
for her; her presence seemed to purify him ; and in her 
company the boisterous, reckless young man was in- 
variably gentle and respectful. Pier eyes used to fill 
with tears when she spoke about him ; and when he was 
present, followed and watched him with sweet motherly 
devotion. It was pleasant to see him at her homely 
little fireside, and hear his jokes and prattle, with a 
fatuous old father, who was one of Mrs. Brandon’s 
lodgers. Philip would play, cribbage for hours with 
this old man, frisk about him with a hundred harmless 
jokes, and walk out by his invalid chair, when the old 
captain went to sun himself in the New Road. ■ He was 
an idle fellow, Philip, that’s the truth. He had an 
agreeable perseverance in doing nothing, and would 
pass half a day in perfect contentment over his pipe, 
watching Ridley at his easel. J. J. painted that charm- 
ing head of Philip, which hangs in Mrs. Brandon’s little 
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room — ■'with the fair hair, the tawny heard and whiskers, 
and the hold blue eyes. 

Phil had a certain f after-supper song of " Garryowen 
na Gloria,” which it did you good to hear, and which, 
when sung at his full pitch, you might hear for a mile 
round. One night I had been to dine in Bussell Square, 
and was brought home in his carriage by Dr. Pirmin, 
who was of the party. As we came through Soho, the 
windows of a certain club-room called the “ Haunt ” 
were open, and we could hear Philip’s song booming 
through the night, and especially a certain wild Irish 
war-whoop with which it concluded, amidst universal 
applause and enthusiastic battering of glasses. 

The poor father sank back in the carriage as though a 
blow had struck Ijim. "Do you hear his voice?” he 
groaned out. "Those are his haunts. My son, who 
might go anywhere, prefers to be captain in a pothouse, 
and sing songs in a taproom !” 

I tried to make the best of the case. I knew there 
was no harm in the place; that clever men of consider- 
able note frequented it. But the wounded father was 
not to be consoled by such commonplaces ; and a deep 
and natural grief oppressed him, in consequence of the 
faults of his son. 

What ensued by no means surprised me. Among 
Dr. Pirmin’s patients was a maiden lady of suitable age 
and large fortune, who looked upon the accomplished 
doctor with favourable eyes. That he should take a 
companion to cheer him in his solitude was natural 
enough, and all his friends concurred in thinking that 
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lie should marry. Every one had cognizance of the 
quiet little courtship, except the doctor’s son, between, 
whom and his father there were only too many secrets. 

Some man in a club asked Philip whether he should 
condole with him or congratulate him on his father’s 
approaching marriage? His what? The younger 
Eirmin exhibited the greatest surprise and agitation on 
hearing of this match. He ran home: he awaited his 
father’s return. When Dr. Eirmin came home and 
betook himself to his study, Philip confronted him there. 
“This must be a lie, sir, which I have heard to-day,” 
the young man said, fiercely. 

“A lie! what lie, Philip?” asked the father. They 
were both very resolute and courageous men. 

“ That you are going to marry Miss Benson.” 

“ Do you make my house so happy, that I don’t need 
any other companion?” asked the father. 

“ That’s not the question,” said Philip, hotly. “ You 
can’t and mnstn’t marry that lady, sir.” 

“ And why not, sir ?” 

“ Because in the eyes of God and heaven you are 
married already, sir. And I swear I will tell Miss 
Benson the story to~morrow,.if you persist in your plan.” 

“ So you know that story?” groaned the father. 

“ Yes. God fprgive you,” said the son. 

“ It was a fault of my youth that has been bitterly- 
repented.” 

“ A fault ! — a crime !” said Philip. 

“ Enough, sir ! Whatever my fault, it is not for you 
to charge me with it.” 
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“ If you won’t guard your own honour, I must. I 
shall go to Miss Benson now.” 

“ If you go out of this house, you don’t pretend to 
return to it?” 

“ Be it so. Let us settle our accounts, and part, sir.” 

ee Philip, Philip! you break my heart,” cried the 
father. 

(t You don’t suppose mine is very light, sir?” said 
the son. 

Philip never had Miss Benson for a mother-in-law. 
But father and son loved each other no better after 
their dispute. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BRANDON’S. 

Thornhaugh Street is but a poor place now., and tlie 
houses look as if they had seen better days : but that 
house with the cut centre drawing-room window, with 
the name of Brandon on the door, was as neat as any 
house in the quarter, and the brass plate always shone 
like burnished gold. About Easter time many fine car- 
riages stop at that door, and splendid people walk in, 
introduced by a tidy little maicl, or else by an athletic 
Italian, with a glossy black beard and gold earrings, 
who conducts them to the drawing-room floor, where 
Mr. Ridley, the painter, lives, and where liis pictures 
are privately exhibited before they go to the Royal 
Academy. 

As the carriages drive up, you will often see a red- 
faced man, in an olive-green wig, smiling blandly over 
the blinds of tlie parlour, on the ground-floor. That is 
Captain Gann, the father of the lady who keeps the 
house. I don’t know how he came by the rank of cap- 
tain, but he has borne it so long and gallantly that there 
is no use in any longer questioning the title. He does 
not claim it, neither does he deny it; But the wags 
who call upon Mrs. Brandon can always, as the phrase 
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is, “ draw ” her father, by speaking of Prussia, France, 
Waterloo, or battles in general, until the Little Sister 
says, “Now, never mind about the battle of Waterloo, 
papa ” (she says Pa — her 7i’s are irregular — I can’t help 
it) — “Never mind about Waterloo, papa; you’ve told 
them all about it. And don’t go on, Mr. Beans, don’t, 
please, go on in that way.” 

Young Beans has already drawn “Captain Gann 
(assisted by Shaw, the Life-Guardsman) killing twenty- 
four French cuirassiers at Waterloo.” “ Captain Gann 
defending Hugoumonfc.” “ Captain Qann, called upon 
by Napoleon Buonaparte to lay down his arms, saying, 
c A captain of militia dies, but never surrenders.’” 
“The Duke of Wellington pointing to the advancing 
Old Guard, and saying, c Up, Gann, and at them.’” 
And these sketches are so droll, that even the Little 
Sister, Gann’s own daughter, can’t help laughing at 
them. To be sure, she loves fun, the Little Sister ; 
laughs over droll books ; laughs to herself, in her little 
quiet corner at work ; laughs over pictures ; and, at the 
right place, laughs and sympathizes too. Ridley says, 
he knows few better critics of pictures than Mrs. 
Brandon. She has a sweet temper, a merry sense of 
humour, that makes the cheeks dimple and the eyes 
shine ; and a kind heart, that has been sorely tried and 
wounded, but is still soft and gentle. Fortunate are| 
they whose hearts, so tried by suffering, yet recover | 
their health. Some have illnesses from which there is | 
no recovery, and drag through life afterwards, maimed N 
and invalided. 
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But this Little Sister, having been subjected in youth 
to a dreadful trial and sorrow, was saved out of them by 
a kind Providence, and is now so thoroughly restored as 
to own that she is happy, and to thank God that she can 
be grateful and useful. When poor Montfitchet died, 
she nursed him through his illness as tenderly as his 
good wife herself. In the days of her own chief grief 
and misfortune, her father, who was under the domina- 
tion of his wife, a cruel and blundering woman, thrust 
out poor little Caroline from his door, when she returned 
to it the broken-hearted victim of a scoundrel’s seduc- 
tion ; and when the old captain was himself in want and 
houseless, she had found him, sheltered and fed him. 
And it was from that day her wounds had begun to 
heal, and, from gratitude for this immense piece of good 
fortune vouchsafed to her, that her happiness and cheer- 
fulness returned. Returned? There was an old ser- 
vant of the family, who could not stay in the house 
because she was so abominably disrespectful to the cap- 
tain, and this woman, said she had never known Miss 
Caroline so cheerful, nor so happy, nor so good-looking, 
as she was now. 

So Captain Gann came to live with his daughter, and 
patronized her with much dignity. He had a very few' 
yearly pounds, which served to pay his club expenses, 
and a portion of his clothes. His club, I need not say, 
was at the “Admiral Byng,” Tottenham Court Road, 
and here the captain met frequently a pleasant little 
society, and bragged unceasingly about his former 
prosperity. 
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I have heard that the country-house in Kent, of which 
he boasted, was a shabby little lodging-house at Mar- 
gate, of which the furniture was sold in execution ; but 
if it had been a palace the captain would not have beeh 
out of place there, one or two people still rather fondly 
thought. His daughter, amongst others, had tried to 
fancy all sorts of good of her father, and especially that 
he was a man of remarkably good manners. But she 
had seen one or two gentlemen since she knew the poor 
old father — gentlemen with rough coats and good hearts, 
like Dr. Goodenough ; gentlemen with superfine coats 
and superfine double-milled manners, like Dr. Firm in, 
and hearts — well, never mind about that point ; gentle- 
men of no It s, like the good, dear, faithful benefactor 
who had rescued her at the brink of despair; men of 
genius, like Ridley ; great, hearty, generous, honest 
gentlemen, like Philip ; — and this illusion about Pa, I 
suppose, had vanished along with some other fancies of 
her poor little maiden youth. The truth is, she had an 
understanding with the “Admiral Byng: ” the landlady 
was instructed as to the supplies to be furnished to the 
captain ; and as for his stories, poor Caroline knew them 
a great deal too well to believe in them any more. 

I would not be understood to accuse the captain of 
habitual inebriety. He was a generous officer, and his 
delight was, when in cash, to order “ glasses round ” for 
the company at the club, to whom he narrated the his- 
tory of his brilliant early days, when he lived in some 
of the tiptop society of this city, sir — a society in which, 
we need not say, the custom always is for gentlemen to 
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treat other gentlemen to rum-and-water. Never mincl 
— -I wish we were all as happy as the captain. I see 
his jolly face now before me as it blooms through the 
window in Thornliaugh Street, and the waves of the 
somewhat dingy hand which sweeps me a gracious 
recognition. 

The clergyman of the neighbouring chapel was a very 
good friend of the Little Sister, arid has taken tea in her 
parlour ; to which circumstance the captain frequently 
alluded, pointing out the very chair on which the divine 
sate. Mr. Gann attended his ministrations regularly 
every Sunday, and brought a rich, though somewhat 
worn, bass voice to bear upon the anthems and hymns 
at the chapel. His style was more florid than is general 
now among church singers, and, indeed, had been ac- 
quired in a former age and in the performance of rich 
Bacchanalian chants, such as delighted the contempora- 
ries of our Incledons and Brahams. With a very little 
entreaty, the captain could be induced to sing at the 
club; and I must own that Phil Firmin would draw 
the captain out, and extract from him a song of ancient 
days ; but this must be in .the absence of his daughter, 
whose little face wore an air of such extreme terror and 
disturbance when her father sang, that he presently 
ceased from exercising his musical talents in her hear- 
ing. Pie hung up his lyre, whereof it must be owned 
that time had broken many of the once resounding 
chords. 

With a sketch or two contributed by her lodgers — 
with a few gimcracks from the neighbouring Wardour 
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Street presented by others of her friends — with the 
chairs* tables* and bureaus as bright as bees’- wax and 
rubbing could make them— the Little Sister’s room was 
a cheery little place* and received not a little company. 
She allowed Pa’s pipe. “It’s company to him*” she 
said. <e A man can’t be doing much harm when he is 
smoking his pipe.” And she allowed Phil’s cigar. Any- 
thing was allowed to Phil* the other lodgers declared* 
who professed to be quite jealous of Philip Firmin. 
She had a very few books. “ When I was a girl I used 
to be always reading novels*” she said ; “ but* la* they’re 
mostly nonsense. There’s Mr. Pendennis* who comes 
to see Mr. Ridle3 r . I wonder how a married man can 
go on writing about love* and all that stuff!” And* 
indeed* it is rather absurd for elderly fingers to be still 
twanging Dan Cupid’s toy bow and arrows. Yesterday ■ 
is gone — yes, but very well remembered ; and we think 
of it the more now we know that To-morrow is not 
going to bring us much. 

Into Mrs. Brandon’s parlour Mr. Ridley’s old father 
would sometimes enter of evenings* and share the bit of 
bread and cheese* or the modest supper of Mrs. Bran- 
don and the captain. The homely little meal has almost 
vanished out of our life now* hut in former days it 
assembled many a family round its kindly board. A 
little modest supper-tray — a little quiet prattle — a little 
kindly glass that cheered and never inebriated. I can 
see friendly faces smiling round such a meal, at a period 
not far gone* hut how distant ! I wonder whether there 
are any old folks now in old quarters of old country 
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towns, who come to each other’s houses in sedan-chairs, 
at sis o’clock, and play at quadrille until supper-tray 
time? Of evenings Ridley and the captain, I say, 
would have a solemn game at cribhage, and the Little 
Sister would make up a jug of something good for the 
two oldsters. She liked Mr. Ridley to come, for he 
always treated her father so respectful, and was quite 
the gentleman. And as for Mrs. Ridley, Mr. R.’s 
“ good lady,” — was she not also grateful to the Little 
Sister for having nursed her son during liis malady ? 
Through their connection they were enabled to procure 
Mrs. Brandon many valuable friends ; and always were 
pleased to pass an evening with the captain, and were as 
civil to him as they could have been had he been at the 
very height of his prosperity and splendour.' My pri- 
vate opinion of the old captain, you see, is that he was 
a worthless old captain, hut most fortunate in his early 
ruin, after which lie had lived very much admired and 
comfortable, sufficient whisky being almost always pro- 
vided for him. 

Old Mr. Ridley’s respect for her father afforded a 
most precious consolation to the Little Sister. Ridley 
liked to have the paper read to him. He was never 
quite easy with print, and to his last days, many words 
to be met with in newspapers and elsewhere used to 
occasion the good butler much intellectual trouble. The 
Little Sister made his lodger’s hills out for him (Mr. R., 
as well as the captain’s daughter, strove to increase a 
small income by the letting of furnished apartments), or 
the captain himself would take these documents in 
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charge; lie wrote a noble mercantile hand, rendered 
now somewhat shaky by time, but still very fine in 
flourishes and capitals, and very much at worthy Mr. 
Ridley’s service. Time was, when his son was a boy, 
that J. J. himself had prepared these accounts, which 
neither his father nor his mother were very competent 
to arrange. “ We were not in our young time, Mr. 
Gann,” Ridley remarked to his friend, “brought up to 
much scholarship; and very little book learning was 
given to persons in my rank of life. It was necessary 
and proper for yon gentlemen, of course, sir,” “ Of 
course, Mr. Ridley,” winks the other veteran over his 
pipe. “ But I can’t go and ask my son John James to 
keep his old father’s books now as he used to do — which 
to do so is, on the part of you and Mrs. Brandon, the 
part of true friendship, and I value it, sir, and so do 
my son John James reckonize and value it, sir.” Mr. 
Ridley had served gentlemen of the bonne ecole. ]$To 
nobleman could be more courtly and grave than be was. 
In Mr. Gann’s manner there was more humorous play- 
fulness, which in no way, however, diminished the 
captain’s liigh-hreeding. As lie continued to be inti- 
mate with Mr. Ridley, he became loftier and more 
majestic. I think each of these elders acted on the 
other, and for good ; and I hope Ridley’s opinion was 
correct, that Mr. Gann was ever the gentleman. To see 
these two good fogies together was a spectacle for edifi- 
cation. Their tumblers kissed each other on the table 
Their elderly friendship brought comfort to themselves, 
and their families. A little matter of money once 


created a coolness between the two old gentlemen. But 
the Little Sister paid the outstanding account between 
her father and Mr. Ridley ; there never was any further 
talk of pecuniary loans between them ; and when they 
went to the “ Admiral Byng,” each paid for himself. 

Phil often heard of that nightly meeting at the 
“ Admiral Byng,” and longed to be of the company. 
But even when he saw the old gentlemen in the Little 
Sister’s parlour, they felt dimly that he was making fun 
of them. The captain would riot have been able to brag 
so at ease had Phil been continually watching him. “ I 
have ’ad the honour of waiting on your worthy father at 
my Lord Todmorden’s table. Our little club ain’t no 
place for you, Mr. Philip, nor for my son, though he’s a 
good son, and proud me and his mother is of him, which 
he have never gave us a moment’s pain, except when he 
was ill, since he have came to man’s estate, most thank- 
ful am I, and with my hand on my heart, for to be able 
to say so. But what is good for me and Mr. Gann, 
won’t suit you young gentlemen. You ain’t a trades- 
man, sir, else Pm mistaken in the family, which I 
thought the Ringwoocls one of the best in England, and 
the Eirmins, a good one likewise.” Mr. Ridley loved 
the sound of his own voice. At the. festive meetings of 
the club, seldom a night passed in which he did not 
compliment his brother Byngs and air his own oratory. 
Under this reproof Phil blushed, and hung his conscious 
head with shame. “ Mr. Ridley,” says he, “ you shall 
find I won’t come where I am not welcome ; and if I 
come to annoy you at the f Admiral Byng,’ may I he 
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taken out on the quarterdeck and shot.” On which 
Mr. Ridley pronounced Philip to be a (e most sing’lar, 
astrornary, and asentric young man. . A good heart, sir. 
Most generous to relieve distress. Tine talent, sir; but 
I fear — I fear it won’t come to much good, Mr. Gann 
—saving your presence, Mrs. Brandon, m’m, which, of 
course, you always stand up for him.” 

When Philip Firmin ' had had his pipe and his talk 
with the Little Sister in her parlour, he would ascend, 
and smoke his second, third, tenth pipe in J. J. Ridley’s 
studio. lie would pass hours before J. J.’s easel, pour- 
ing out talk about politics, about religion, about poetry, 
about women, about the dreadful slavishness and mean- 
ness of the world; — unwearied in talk and idleness, as 
placid J. J. was in listening and labour. The painter 
had been too busy in life over his easel to read many 
books. Plis ignorance of literature smote him with a 
frequent shame. He admired book-writers, and young 
men of the university who quoted their Greek and their 
Horace glibly. He listened with deference to tlieir talk 
on such matters ; no doubt got good hints from some of 
them ; was always secretly pained and surprised when 
the university gentlemen were beaten in argument, or 
loud and coarse in conversation, as sometimes they 
would be. “ J. J. is a very clever fellow of course,” 
Mr. Jarman would say of him, and the luckiest man 
in Europe. He loves painting, and he is at work all 
day. He loves toadying fine people, and he goes to a 
tea-party every night.” You all knew Jarman of 
Charlotte Street, the miniature-painter? He was one 
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of tlie kings of the Haunt. His tongue spared no one. 
He envied all success, and the sight of prosperity made 
him furious : but to tlie unsuccessful lie was kind ; to tlie 
poor eager with help and prodigal of compassion ; and 
that old talk about nature’s noblemen and the glory of 
labour was very fiercely and eloquently waged by him. 
His friends admired him : he was the soul of independ- 
ence, and thought most men sneaks who wore clean 
linen and frequented gentlemen’s society: but it must 
be owned his landlords had a bad opinion of him, and 
I have heard of one or two of his pecuniary transactions 
which certainly were not to Mr. Jarman’s credit. 
Jarman was a man of remarkable humour. He was 
fond of the widow, and would speak of her goodness, 
usefulness, and honesty with tears in his eyes. She 
was poor and struggling yet. Had she been wealthy 
and prosperous, Mr. Jarman would not have been so 
alive to her merit. 

We ascended to the room on the first-floor, where 
the centre window has been heightened, so as to afford 
an upper light, and under that stream of radiance we 
behold the head of an old friend, Mr. J. J. Ridley, the 
R, Academician. Time has somewhat thinned his own 
copious locks, and prematurely streaked the head with 
silver. His face is rather w r an ; the eager, sensitive 
hand which poises brush and palette, and quivers over 
the picture, is very thin : round his eyes are many lines 
of ill-health and, perhaps, care, but the eyes are as 
bright as ever, and when they look at the canvas, or the 
model which he transfers to it, clear, and keen, and 
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happy. He lias a very sweet singing voice, and 
warbles at bis work, or whistles at it, smiling. He sets 
his hand little feats of skill to perform, and smiles with 
a boyish pleasure at his own matchless dexterity. I 
have seen him, with an old pewter mustard-pot for a 
model, fashion a splendid silver flagon in one of his 
pictures ; paint the hair of an animal, the folds and 
flowers of a bit of brocade, and so forth, with a perfect 
delight in the work he was performing; a delight 
lasting from morning till sun-down, during which time 
he was too busy to touch the biscuit and glass of 
water which was prepared for his frugal luncheon. He 
is greedy of the last minute of light, and never can be 
got from his darling pictures without a regret. To be 
a painter, and to have your hand in perfect command, 
I hold to be one of life’s summa bona. The happy 
mixture of hand and head work must render the 
occupation supremely pleasant. In the day’s work must 
occur endless delightful difficulties and occasions for 
skill. Over the details of that armour, that drapery, 
or what not, the sparkle of that eye, the downy blush 
of that cheek, the jewel on that neck, there are battles 
to he fought and victories to be won. Each day there 
must occur critical moments of supreme struggle and 
triumph, when struggle and victory must be both 
invigorating and exquisitely pleasing — as a burst across 
country is to a fine rider perfectly mounted, who knows 
that his courage and his horse will never fail him. 
There is the excitement of the game, and the gallant 
delight in winning it. Of this sort of admirable reward 
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for their labour, no men, I think, have a greater share 
than painters (perhaps a violin-player perfectly and 
triumphantly performing his own beautiful composition 
may be equally happy). Here is occupation : here is 
excitement : here is struggle and victory : and here is 
profit. Can man ask more from fortune ? Dukes and 
Rothschilds may be envious of such a man. 

Though Ridley has had his trials and troubles, his 
art has mastered them all. Black care may have sat in 
crupper on that Pegasus, but has never unhorsed the 
rider. In certain minds, art is dominant and superior 
to all beside — stronger than love, stronger than hate, or 
care, or penury. As soon as the fever leaves the hand 
free, it is seizing and fondling the pencil. Love may 
frown and be false, hut the other mistress never will. 
She is always true: ahvays new: always the friend, 
companion, inestimable consoler. So John James 
Ridley sat at his easel from breakfast till sun-down, -and 
never left his work quite willingly. I wonder are men 
of other trades so enamoured of theirs; whether 
lawyers cling to the last to their darling reports ; or 
writers prefer their desk and inkstands to society, to 
friendship, to dear idleness ? I have seen no men in 
life loving their profession so much as painters, except, 
perhaps, actors, who, when not engaged themselves, 
always go to the play. 

Before this busy easel Phil would sit for hours, and 
pour out endless talk and tobacco-smoke. His presence 
was a delight to Ridley’s soul ; his face a sunshine ; his 
voice a cordial. Weakly himself, and almost infirm of 
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body, with sensibilities tremulously keen, the painter 
most admired amongst men strength, health, good 
spirits, good breeding. Of these, in his youth, Philip 
had a wealth of endowment ; and I hope these precious 
gifts of fortune have not left him in his maturer age. 
I do not say that with all men Philip was so popular. 
There are some who never can pardon good fortune, 
and in the company of gentlemen are on the watch for 
offence; and, no doubt, in his course through life, poor 
downright Phil trampled upon corns enough of those 
who met him in his way. “Do you know why Bidley 
is so fond of Firmin?” asked Jarman. “Because 
Firmin’s father hangs on to the nobility by the pulse, 
whilst Bidley, you know, is connected with them 
through the sideboard.” So Jarman had the double 
liorn for his adversary : he could despise a man for not 
being a gentleman, and insult him for being one. I 
have met w r ith people in the world with whom the latter 
offence is an unpardonable crime — a cause of ceaseless 
doubt, division, and suspicion. What more common or 
natural, Bufo, than to hate another for being what you 
are not ? The story is as old as frogs, bulls, and men. 

Then, to he sure, besides your enviers in life, there 
are your admirers. Beyond wit, which he understood 
— beyond genius which he had — Bidley admired good 
looks and manners, and always kept some simple hero 
whom he loved secretly to cherish and worship. He 
loved to he amongst beautiful women and aristocratical 
men. Philip Firmin, with his republican notions, and 
downright bluntness of behaviour to all men of rank 
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superior to Mm, liad a grand high manner of his own; 
and if he had scarce twopence in his pocket, would have 
put his hands in them with as much independence as 
the greatest dandy who ever sauntered on Pall Mall 
pavement. What a coolness the fellow had! Some 
men may, not unreasonably, have thought it impudence. 
It fascinated Ridley. To be such a man ; to have such 
a figure and manner ; to he able to look society in the 
face, slap it on the shoulder, if you were so minded, and 
hold it by the button — what would not Ridley give for 
such powers and accomplishments ? You will please to 
bear in mind, I am not saying that J. J. was right, only 
that he was as he was. I hope we shall have nobody 
in this story without his little faults and peculiarities. 
Jarman was quite right when lie said Ridley loved fine 
company. I believe bis pedigree gave him secret 
anguishes. He would rather have been gentleman than 
genius ever so great ; but let you and me, who have no 
weaknesses of our own, try and look charitably on this 
confessed foible of my friend. 

J. J. never thought of rebuking Philip for being idle. 
Phil was as the lilies of the field, in the painter’s 
opinion. He was not called upon to toil or spin ; but 
to take his ease, and grow and bask in sunshine, and be 
arrayed in glory. The little clique of painters knew 
what Fir min’s means were. Tliirty thousand pounds of 
his own. Thirty thousand pounds down, sir ; and the 
inheritance of his father’s immense fortune ! A splen- 
dour emanated from this gifted young man. His 
opinions, his jokes, his laughter, his song, had the 
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■weight of thirty thousand down, sir; and &c. &c. 
What call had he to work? Would you set a young 
nobleman to be an apprentice? Philip was free to be 
as idle as any lord, if he liked. He ought to wear fine 
clothes, ride fine horses, dine off plate, and drink 
champagne every day. J. J. would work quite cheer- 
fully till sunset, and have an eightpenny plate of meat 
in Wardour Street and a glass of porter for his humble 
dinner. At the Haunt, and similar places of Bohemian 
resort, a snug place near the fire was always found for 
Pirmin. Pierce republican as he was, Jarman had a 
smile for his lordship, and used to adopt particularly 
dandified airs when he had been invited to Old Parr 
Street to dinner. I daresay Philip liked flattery. I 
own that he was a little weak in this respect, and that 
you and I, my dear sir, are, of course, far his superiors. 
J. J., who loved him, would have had him follow his 
aunt’s and cousin’s advice, and live in better company ; 
but I think the painter would not have liked his pet to 
soil his hands with too much work, and rather admired 
Mr. Phil for being idle. 

The Little Sister gave him advice, to be sure, both as 
to the company he should keep and the occupation 
which was wholesome for him. But when others of 
his acquaintance hinted that his idleness would do him 
harm, she would not hear of their censure. “ Why 
should he work if he don’t choose ? ” she asked. “ He 
has no call to be scribbling and scrabbling. You 
wouldn’t have him sitting all day painting little dolls’ 
heads on canvas, and working like a slave. A pretty 
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idea, indeed ! His uncle -will get liim an appointment. 
That’s the thing he should have. He should he secretary 
to an ambassador abroad, and he will be ! ” In fact, 
Phil, at this period, used to announce his wish to enter 
the diplomatic service, and his hope that Lord Ring- 
wood would further his views in that respect. Mean- 
while he was the king of Thornhaugh Street. He 
might be as idle as he chose, and Mrs. Brandon had 
always a smile for him. He might smoke a great deal too 
much, but she worked dainty little cigar cases for him. 
She hemmed his fine cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
embroidered his crest at the corners. She worked him 
a waistcoat so splendid that he almost blushed to wear 
it, gorgeous as he was in apparel at this period, and 
sumptuous in chains, studs, and haberdashery. I fear 
Dr. Pirmin, sighing out his disappointed hopes in respect 
of his son, has rather good canse for his dissatisfaction. 
But of these remonstrances the Little Sister would not 
hear. "Idle, wlrynot? Why should he work ? Boys will 
he boys. I daresay his grumbling old Pa was not better 
than Philip when he was young !” And this she spoke 
with a heightened colour in her little face, and a defiant 
toss of her head, of which I did not understand all the 
significance then ; hut attributed her eager partisanship 
to that admirable injustice which belongs to all good 
women, and for which let us he daily thankful. I know, 
dear ladies, you are angry at this statement. But, even 
at the risk of displeasing you, we must tell the truth. 
You would wish to represent yourselves as equitable, 
logical, and strictly just. So, I daresay. Dr. Johnson 
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would have liked Mrs. Thrale to say to him, “ Sir, your 
manners are graceful ; your person elegant, cleanly, and 
eminently pleasing ; your appetite small (especially for 
tea), and your dancing equal to the Violetta’s;” which, 
you perceive, is merely ironical. Women equitable, 
logical, and strictly just! Mercy upon us! If they 
were, population would cease, the world would be a 
howling wilderness. Well, in a word, this Little Sister 
petted and coaxed Philip Firmin in such an absurd way, 
that every one remarked it— those who had no friends, 
no sweethearts, no mothers, no daughters, no wives, and 
those who were petted, and coaxed, and spoiled at home 
themselves ; as I trust, dearly beloved, is your case. 

Now, again, let us admit that Philip’s father had 
reason to be angry with the boy, and deplore his son’s 
taste for low company; but excuse the young man, on 
the other hand, somewhat for his fierce revolt and pro- 
found distaste at much in his home circle which annoyed 
him. "By heaven!” (he would roar out, pulling his 
hair and whiskers, and with many fierce ejaculations, 
according to his wont,) "the solemnity of those hum- 
bugs sickens me so, that I should like to crown the old 
bishop with the soup tureen, and box Baron Bumpsher’s 
ears with the saddle of mutton. At my aunt’s, the 
humbug is just the same. It’s better done, perhaps ; but, 
O Pendennis ! if you could but know the pangs which 
tore into my heart, sir, the vulture which gnawed at 
this confounded liver, when I saw women — women who 
ought to be pure — -women who ought to be like angels 
— women who ought to know no art but that of coaxing 
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our griefs away and soothing our sorrows — fawning, and 
cringing, and scheming ; cold to this person, humble to 
that, flattering to the rich, and indifferent to the humble 
in station. I tell you I have seen all this, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis ! I won’t mention names, but I have met with 
those who have made me old before my time — a hun- 
dred years old ! The zest of life is passed from me ” 
(here Mr. Phil would gulp a bumper from the nearest 
decanter at hand). “ But if I like what your husband 
is pleased to call low society, it is because I have seen 
the other. I have dangled about at fine parties, and 
danced at fashionable halls. I have seen mothers bring 
their virgin daughters up to battered old rakes, and 
ready to sacrifice their innocence for fortune or a title. 
The atmosphere of those polite drawing-rooms stifles 
me. I can’t how the knee to the horrible old Mammon. 
I walk about in the crowds as lonely as if I was in a 
wilderness; and don’t begin to breathe freely until I get 
some honest tobacco to clear the air. As for your hus- 
band ” (meaning the writer of this memoir), “ he cannot 
help himself; he is a worldling, of the earth, earthy. 
If a duke were to ask him to dinner to-morrow, the 
parasite owns that he would go. Allow me, my friends, 
my freedom, , my rough companions, in their work-day 
clothes. I don’t hear such lies and flatteries come from 
behind pipes, as used to pass from above whitechokers 
when I was in the world.” And he would tear at Ills 
cravat, as though the mere thought of the world’s con- 
ventionality well nigh strangled him. 

This, to be sure, was in a late stage of his career, but 
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I take up tlie biography here and there, so as to give 
the best idea X may of my friend’s character. At this 
time — he is out of the country just now, and besides, if 
he saw his own likeness staring him in the face, I am 
confident he would not know it — Mr. Philip, in some 
things, was as obstinate as a mule, and in others as 
weak as a woman. He had a childish sensibility for what 
was tender, helpless, pretty, or pathetic ; and a mighty 
scorn of imposture, wherever he found it. He had 
many good purposes, which were often very vacillating, 
and were but seldom performed. He had a vast number 
of evil habits, whereof, you know, idleness is said to be 
tlie root. Many of these evil propensities he coaxed 
and cuddled with much care ; and though he roared out 
pecoavi most frankly, when charged with his sins, this 
criminal would fall to peccation very soon after pro- 
mising amendment. What he liked he would have. 
What he disliked he could with the greatest difficulty 
be found to do. He liked good dinners, good wine, 
good horses, good clothes, and late hours; and in all 
these comforts of life (or any others which he fancied, 
or which were within his means) he indulged himself 
with perfect freedom. He hated hypocrisy on his own 
part, and hypocrites in general. He said everything 
that came into his mind about things and people; and, 
of course, was often wrong and often prejudiced, and 
often occasioned howls of indignation or malignant 
whispers of hatred by his free speaking. He believed 
everything that was said to him until his informant had 
misled him once or twice, after which lie would believe 
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nothing. And here yon will see that his impetuous 
credulity was as absurd as the subsequent obstinacy of 
his unbelief. My dear young friend, the profitable way 
in life is the middle way. Don’t quite believe anybody, 
for he may mislead you; neither disbelieve him, for 
that is uncomplimentary to your friend. Black is not 
so very black; and as for white, bon Dieu! in our 
climate, what paint will remain white long ? If Philip 
was self-indulgent, I suppose other people are self-in- 
dulgent likewise : and besides, you know, your faultless 
heroes have ever so long gone out of fashion. To be 
young, to be good-looking, to 'be healthy, to be hungry 
three times a day, to have plenty of money, a great 
alacrity of sleeping, and nothing to do— all these, I 
daresay, are very dangerous temptations to a man, but 
I think I know some who would like to undergo the 
dangers of the trial. Suppose there be holidays, is 
there not work-time too ? Suppose to-day is feast-day ; 
may not tears and repentance come to-morrow ? Such 
times are in store for Master Phil, and so please to let 
him have rest and comfort for a chapter or two. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

IMPLETUB YETERIS BACCHI. 

That time-, that merry time, of Brandon’s, of Bohemia, 
of oysters, of idleness, of smoking, of song at night and 
profuse soda-water in the morning, of a pillow, lonely 
and bachelor it is true, but with few cares for bed- 
fellows, of plenteous pocket-money, of ease for to-day 
and little heed for to-morrow, was often remembered by 
Philip in after days. Mr. Phil’s views of life were not 
wery exalted, were they? The fruits of this world, 
which he devoured with such gusto, I must own were of 
the common kitchen-garden sort ; and the lazy rogue’s 
ambition went no farther than to stroll along the sun- 
shiny wall, eat his fill, and then repose comfortably in 
the arbour under the arched vine. Why did Phil’s 
mother’s parents leave her thirty thousand pounds ? I 
daresay some misguided people would be glad to do as 
much for their sons ; but, if I have ten, I am determined 
they shall either have a hundred thousand apiece, or 
else bare bread and cheese. “ Man was made to labour, 
and to be lazy,” Phil would affirm, with liis usual energy 
of expression. “ When the Indian warrior goes on the 
hunting path, he is sober, active, indomitable. No 
dangers fright him, and no labours tire. He endures 
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the cold of the winter ; he couches on the forest leaves ; 
he subsists on frugal roots or the casual spoil of his bow. 
When he returns to his village, he gorges to repletion ; 
he sleeps, perhaps, to excess. When the game is 
devoured, and the fire-water exhausted, again he sallies 
forth into the wilderness; he outelimbs the possum and 
he throttles the bear. I am the Indian : and this haunt 
is my wigwam ! Barbara, my squaw, bring me oysters ; 
bring me a jug of the frothing black beer of the pale- 
faces, or I will hang up thy scalp on my tent-pole?" 
And old Barbara, the good old attendant of this Haunt 
of Bandits, would say, “Law, Mr. Philip, how you do 
go on, to be sure!” Where is the Haunt now? and 
■where are the merry men all who there assembled? 
The sign is down; the song is silent; the sand is swept 
from the floor ; the pipes are broken, and the ashes are 
scattered. . 

A little more gossip about his merry days, and we 
have done. Pie, Philip, was called to the bar in due 
course, aud at his call-supper we assembled a dozen of 
his elderly and youthful friends. The chambers in 
Parchment Buildings were given up to him for this day. 
Mr. Vanjohn, I think, was away attending a steeple- 
chase; hut Mr. Cassidy was with us, and several of 
Philip’s acquaintances of school, college, and the world. 
There whs Philip’s father, and Philip’s uncle Twysden, 
and I, Phil’s revered and respectable school senior, and 
others of our ancient seminary. There was Burroughs, 
the second wrangler of his year, great in metaphysics, 
greater with the knife and fork. There was Stackpole, 
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Eblana’s favourite child — the glutton of all learning, the 
master of many languages, who stuttered and blushed 
when he spoke his own. There was Pinkerton, who, 
albeit an ignoramus at the university, was already 
winning prodigious triumphs at the Parliamentary bar, 
and investing in Consols to the admiration of all his 
contemporaries. There was Rosebury the beautiful, 
the May Fair pet and delight of Almaek’s, the cards on 
whose mantelpiece made all men open the eyes of 
wonder, and some of ns dart the scowl of envy. There 
was my Lord Ascot, Lord Egham of former days. There 
was Tom Dale, who, having carried on liis university 
career too splendidly, had come to grief in the midst of it, 
and was now meekly earning his bread in the Reporters’ 
Gallery, alongside of Cassidy, There was Macbride, 
who, having thrown np his Fellowship and married his 
cousin, was now doing a brave battle with poverty, and 
making literature feed him until law should reward 
him more splendidly. There was Haythorn, the country 
gentleman, who ever remembered his old college chums 
and kept the memory of that friendship up by constant 
reminders of pheasants and game in the season. There 
were Raby and Maynard from the Guards’ Club (May- 
nard sleeps now under Crimean snows), who preferred 
arms to the toga ; hut carried into their military life the 
love of their old hooks, the affection of their old friends. 
Most of these must be mute personages in our little 
drama. Could any. chronicler remember the talk of all 
of them? 

Several of the guests present were members of the 



Inn of Court (the Upper Temple), which had conferred 
on Philip the degree of Barrister-at-Law. He had 
dined in his wig and gown (Blackmore’s wig and gown) 
in the inn hall that day, in company with other members 
of his inn ; and, dinner over, we adjourned to Phil’s 
chambers in Parchment Buildings, where a dessert was 
served, to which Mr. Firmin’s friends were convoked. 

The wines came from Dr. Firmin’s cellar. His ser- 
vants were in attendance to wait upon the company. 
Father and son both loved splendid hospitalities, and, as 
far as creature comforts went, Philip’s feast was richly 
provided. “ A supper, I love a supper, of all things ! 
And in order that I might enjoy yours, I only took a 
single mutton-chop for dinner!” cried Mr. Twysden, as 
lie greeted Philip. Indeed, we found him, as we arrived 
from Hall, already in the chambers, and eating the 
young barrister’s dessert “ He’s been here ever so 
long,” says Mr. Brice, who officiated as butler, 
" pegging away at the olives and maccaroons. Shouldn’t 
w r onder if he has pocketed some.” There was small 
respect on the part of Brice for Mr. Twysden, whom 
the worthy butler frankly pronounced to be a stingy 
’umbug. Meanwhile, Talbot believed that the old man 
respected him, and always conversed with Brice, and 
treated him with a cheerful cordiality. 

The outer Philistines quickly arrived, and but that 
the wine and men were older, one might have fancied 
oneself at a college wine-party. Mr. Twysden talked 
for the whole company. He was radiant. He felt 
himself in high spirits. He did the honours of Philip’s 
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table. Indeed, no man was more hospitable with other 
folk’s wine. Philip himself was silent and nervous. I 
asked him if the awful ceremony, which he had just 
undergone, was weighing on his mind? 

He was looking rather anxiously towards the door ; 
and, knowing somewhat of the state of affairs at home, 
I thought that probably he and his father had had one 
of the disputes which of late days had become so fre- 
quent between them. 

The company were nearly all assembled and busy 
with their talk, and drinking the doctor’s excellent 
claret, when Brice entering, announced Dr. Firmin and 
Mr. Tufton Hunt. 

"Hang Mr. Tufton Hunt,” Philip grumbled ; but he 
started up, went forward to his father, and greeted him 
very respectfully. He then gave a bow to the gentleman 
introduced as Mr. Hunt, and they found places at the 
table, the doctor taking his with his usual handsome grace. 

The conversation, which had been pretty brisk until 
Dr. Firmin came, drooped a little after his appearance. 
"We had an awful row two days ago,” Philip whispered 
to me. "We shook hands and are reconciled, as you 
see. He wou’t stay long. Pie will be sent for in half 
an hour or so. He will say he has been sent for by a 
duchess, and go and have tea at the club.” 

Dr. Firmin bowed, and smiled sadly at me, as Philip 
was speaking. I daresay I blushed somewhat, and felt 
as if the doctor knew what his son was saying to 
me. He presently engaged in conversation with Lord 
Ascot ; he hoped his good father was well ? 


“You keep him so, doctor. You don’t give a fellow 
a chance,” says the young lord. 

“ Pass the bottle, you young men ! Hey ! W e intend 
to see you all out ! ” cries Talbot Twysden, on pleasure 
bent and of the frugal mind. 

“Well said, sir,” says the stranger introduced as Mr. 
Hunt ; “ and right good wine. Ha, Eirmin ! I think I 
know the tap !” and he smacked his lips over the claret. 
“ It’s your twenty-five, and no mistake.” 

“ The red-nosed individual seems a connoisseur,” 
whispered Rosebury at my side. 

The stranger’s nose, indeed, was somewhat rosy. And 
to this I may add that his clothes were black, his face 
pale, and not well shorn, his white neckcloth dingy, and 
his eyes bloodshot. 

“He looks as if he had gone to bed in his clothes, 
and carries a plentiful flue about his person. Who is 
your father’s esteemed friend?” continues the wag, in an 
under voice. 

“You heard his name, Rosebury,” says the young 
barrister, gloomily. 

“ I should suggest that your father is in difficulties, 
and attended by an officer of the sheriff* of London, or 
perhaps subject to mental aberration, and placed under 
the control of a keeper.” 

“ Leave me alone, do!” groaned Philip. And here 
Twysden, who was longing for an opportunity to make 
a speech, bounced up from his chair, and stopped the 
facetious barrister’s further remarks by his own 
eloquence. His discourse was in praise of Philip, the 
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new-made barrister. “ What ! if no one else will give 
that toast, your uncle will, and many a heartfelt blessing 
go with you too, my boy I” cried the little man. He 
was prodigal of benedictions. He dashed aside the tear- 
drop of emotion. He spoke with perfect fluency, and 
for a considerable period. He really made a good 
speech, and was greeted with deserved cheers when 
at length he sat down. 

Phil stammered a few words in reply to his uncle’s 
voluble compliments; and then Lord Ascot, a young 
nobleman of much familiar humour, proposed Phil’s 
father, his health, and song. The physician made a 
neat speech from behind his ruffled shirt. He was 
agitated by the tender feelings of a paternal heart, 
he said, glancing benignly at Phil, who was cracking 
filberts. To see his son happy ; to see him surrounded 
by such friends ; to know him embarked this day in a 
profession which gave the greatest scope for talents, the 
noblest reward for industry, was a proud and happy 
moment to him. Dr. Fir min. What had the poet 
observed? “ Ingemas didicisse fideliter artes” (hear, 
hear!) “ emollit mores” — yes, “ emollit mores” He 
drank a bumper to the young barrister (he waved his 
ring, with a thimbleful of wine in his glass). He 
pledged the young friends whom he saw assembled to 
cheer his son on his onward path. He thanked them 
with a father’s heart! He passed his emerald ring 
across his eyes for a moment, and lifted them to the 
ceiling, from which quarter he requested a blessing on 
liis hoy. As though spirits (of whom, perhaps, you 
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have read in tlie Comhill Magazine) approved of his 
invocation, immense thumps came from above, along 
with the plaudits [which saluted the doctor’s speech 
from the gentlemen round the table. But the upper 
thumps were derisory, and came from Mr. Buffers, 
of the third floor, who chose this method of mocking 
our harmless little festivities. 

I think these cheers from the facetious Buffers, 
though meant in scorn of our party, served to enliven 
it and make us laugh. Spite of all the talking, we 
were dull; and I could not but allow the force of 
my neighbour’s remark, that we were sate upon and 
smothered by the old men. One or two of the younger 
gentlemen chafed at the licence for tobacco-smoking 
not being yet accorded. But Philip interdicted this 
amusement as yet. 

“Don’t,” he said; “my father don’t like it. He has 
to see patients to-night ; and they can’t bear the smell 
of tobacco by their bedsides.” 

The impatient youths waited with their cigar-cases 
by their sides. They longed for the withdrawal of the 
obstacle to their happiness. 

“ He won’t go, I tell you. He’ll be sent for,” growled 
Philip to me. 

The doctor was engaged in conversation to the right 
and left of him, and seemed not to think of a move. 
But, sure enough, at a few minutes after ten o’clock, 
Dr. Pirmin’s footman entered the room with a note, 
which Fir min opened and read, as Philip looked at me, 
with a grim humour in his face. I think Phil’s father 
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knew that we knew he was acting. However, he went 
through the comedy quite gravely. 

“ A physician’s time is not his own,” he said, shaking 
his handsome melancholy head. “ Good-by, my dear 
lord ! Pray remember me at home ! Good-night, 
Philip, my boy, and good speed to you in 3 r our career ! 
Pray, pray don’t move.” 

And he is gone, waving the fair hand and the broad- 
brimmed hat, with the beautiful white lining. Phil 
conducted him to the door, and heaved a sigh as it 
closed upon his father — a sigh of relief, I think, that he 
was gone. 

“Exit Governor. What’s the Latin for Governor?” 
says Lord Ascot, who possessed much native humour, 
but not very profound scholarship. w A most venerable 
old parent, Firmin. That hat and appearance would 
command any sum of money.” 

“ Excuse me,” lisps Rosebury, “ but why didn’t he 
take his elderly friend with him — the dilapidated clerical 
gentleman who is drinking claret so freely? And 
also, why did he not remove your avuncular orator? 
Mr. Twysden, your interesting young neophyte has 
provided us with an excellent specimen of the cheerful 
produce of the Gascon grape.” 

“ Well, then, now the old gentleman is gone, let us 
pass the bottle and make a night of it. Hey, my 
lord?” cries Twysden. “Philip, your claret is good! 
I say, do you remember some Chateau Margaux I had, 
which W inton liked so ? It must he good if he praised 
it, I can tell you. I imported it myself, and gave him 
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tlie address of tlie Bordeaux merchant ; and lie said lie 
had seldom tasted any like it. Those were his very 
words. I must get you fellows to come and taste it 
some day.” 

“Some day! What day? Name it, generous 
Amphitryon !” cries Rosebury. 

“ Some day at seven o’clock. With a plain, quiet 
dinner— a clear soup, a bit of fish, a couple of little 
entrees, and a nice little roast. That’s my kind of 
dinner. And we’ll taste that claret, young men. It is 
not a heavy wine. It is not a first-class wine. I don’t 
mean even to say it is a dear wine, but it has a 
bouquet and a pureness. What, you will smoke, you 
fellows ?” 

“We will do it, Mr. Twysden. Better do as the rest 
of us do. Try one of these.” 

The little man accepts the proffered cigar from the 
young nobleman’s box, lights it, hems and hawks, and 
lapses into silence. 

“I thought that would do for him,” murmurs the 
facetious Ascot. “ It is strong enough to blow his old 
head off, and I wish it would. That cigar,” he con- 
tinues, “ was given to my father by the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, who had it out of the Queen of Spain’s own 
box. She smokes a good deal, but naturally likes ’em 
mild. I can give you a stronger one.” 

“ Oh, no. I dare say this is very fine. Thank 
you!” says poor Talbot. ' 

“ Leave him alone, can’t you?” says Philip. “ Don’t 
make a fool of him before the young men, Ascot.” 
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Philip still looked very dismal in the midst of the 
festivity. He was thinking of his differences with his 
absent parent. 

We might all have been easily consoled, if the doctor 
had taken away with him the elderly companion whom 
he had introduced to Phil’s feast. He could not have 
been very welcome to our host, for Phil scowled at 
his guest, and -whispered, ec Hang Hunt!” to his 
neighbour. 

“ Hang Hunt ’’-—the Reverend Tufton Hunt was his 
name — -was in nowise disconcerted by the coolness 
of his reception. He drank his wine very freely ; 
addressed himself to his neighbours affably ; and called 
out a loud “ Hear, hear,” to Twysden, when that gen- 
tleman announced his intention of making a night of 
it. As Mr. Hunt warmed with wine he spoke to the 
table. He talked a great deal about the Ringwood 
family, had been very intimate at Wingate, in old days, 
as he told Mr. Twysden, and an intimate friend of 
poor Cinqbars, Lord Ringwood’s only son. Now, the 
memory of the late Lord Cinqbars was not an agree- 
able recollection to the relatives of the house of Ring- 
wood. He was in life a dissipated and disreputable 
young lord. His name was seldom mentioned in his 
family; never by his father, with whom he had had 
many quarrels. 

“ You know I introduced Cinqbars to your father, 
Philip ? ” calls out the dingy clergyman. 

cc I have heard yon mention the fact,” says Philip. 

« They met at a wine in my rooms in Corpus. 
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Brummell Firmin we used to call your father in those 
days. He was the greatest buck in the university- — 
always a dressy man, kept hunters, gave the best 
dinners in Cambridge. We were a wild set. There 
was Cinqbars, Brand Firmin, Beryl, Toplady, about a 
dozen of us, almost all noblemen or fellow-commoners — • 
fellows who all kept their horses and had their private 
servants.” 

This speech w r as addressed to the company, who yet 
did not seem much edified by the college recollections 
of the dingy elderly man. 

“ Almost all Trinity men, sir ! We dined with each 
other week about. Many of them had their tandems. 
Desperate fellow across country your father was. And, 
but we won’t tell tales out of school, hey ?” 

“ Ho; please don’t sir,” said Philip, clenching his 
fists, and biting his lips. The shabby, ill-bred, swagger- 
ing man was eating Philip’s salt ; Phil’s lordly ideas of 
hospitality did not allow him to quarrel with the guest 
under his tent. 

“ When he went out in medicine, we were all of us 
astonished. Why, sir. Brand Firmin, at one time, was 
the greatest swell in the university,” continued Mr. 
Hunt, “ and such a plucky fellow ! So was poor 
Cinqbars, though he had no stamina. He, I, and Fir- 
min, fought for twenty minutes before Caius’ Gate with 
about twenty bargemen, and you should have seen your 
father hit out ! . I was a handy one in those days, too, 
with my fingers. We learned the noble art of self- 
defence in my time, young gentlemen ! We used to 
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have Glover, the boxer, down from London, who gave 
us lessons. Cinqbars was a pretty sparrer — but no 
stamina. Brandy killed him, sir — braiidy killed him I 
Why, this is some of your governor’s wine ! He and I 
have been drinking it to-night in Parr Street, and talk- 
ing over old times.” 

“ I am glad, sir, you found the wine to your taste,” 
says Philip, gravely. 

“ I did, Philip, my boy! And when your father said 
he was coming to your wine, I said I’d come to.” 

“ I wish somebody would fling him out of window,” 
groaned Philip. 

“ A most potent, grave, and reverend senior,” whis- 
pered Rosebury to me. " I read billiards, Boulogne, 
gambling-houses, in his noble lineaments. Has he long 
adorned your family circle, Firmin ? ” 

“ I found him at home about a month ago, in my 
father’s ante-room, in the same clothes, with a pair of 
mangy moustaches on his face ; and he has been at our 
house every day since.” 

“ JEchappe de Toulon ,” says Rosebury, blandly, look- 
ing towards the stranger. “ Cela se voit Homme 
p arfaitement dis tin gue. You are quite right, sir. I was 
speaking of you ; and asking our friend Philip where 
it was I had the honour of meeting you abroad last 
year? This courtesy,” he gently added, "will disarm 
tigers.” 

“ I was abroad, sir, last year,” said the other, nodding 
his head. 

“ Three to one he was in Boulogne gaol, or perhaps 
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officiating chaplain at a gambling-house. Stop, I have 
it ! Baden Baden, sir ? ” 

“ I -was there, safe enough,” says the clergyman. 
“ It is a very pretty place ; but the air of the Aprbs kills 
you. Ha ! ha ! Your father used to shake his elbow 
when he was a youngster, too, Philip ! I can’t help 
calling you Philip. I’ve known your father these thirty 
years. We were college chums, you know.” 

“ Ah ! what would I give,” sighs Rosebury, “ if that 
venerable being would but address me by my Christian 
name ! Philip, do something to make your party go. 
The old gentlemen are throttling it ? Sing something, 
somebody! or let us drown our melancholy in wine. 
You expressed your approbation of this claret, sir, and 
claimed a previous acquaintance with it?” 

“ I’ve drunk two dozen of it in the last month,” says 
Mr. Hunt, with a grin. 

“ Two dozen and four, sir,” remarks Mr. Brice, putting 
a fresh bottle on the table. 

“Well said, Brice! I make the Firmin Arms my 
head-quarters ; and honour the landlord with a good 
deal of my company,” remarks Mr. Hunt. 

“The Firmin Arms are honoured by having such 
supporters ! ” says Phil, glaring and with a heaving 
chest. At each moment he was growing more and 
more angry with that parson. 

At a certain stage of conviviality Phil was fond of 
talking of his pedigree; and, though a professor of very 
liberal opinions, was not a little proud of some of his 
ancestors. 
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<c Oh, come, I say ! Sink the heraldry !” cries Lord 
Ascot. 

et I am very sorry ! I would do anything to oblige 
you, hut I can’t help being a gentleman!” growls 
Philip. 

“ Oh, I say! If you intend to come King Richard 
III. over us—” breaks out my lord. 

“■ Ascot! your ancestors were sweeping counters when 
mine stood by King Richard in that righteous fight!” 
shouts Philip. 

That monarch had conferred lands upon the Ring- 
wood family. Richard III. was Philip’s battle-horse ; 
when he trotted it after dinner he was splendid in his 
chivalry. 

t( Oh, I say! If you are to saddle White Surrey, 
fight Boswortk Field, and murder the kids in the 
Tower ! ” continues Lord Ascot. 

<e Serve the little brutes right ! ” roars Phil. “ They 
were no more heirs of the blood royal of England 
than ” 

“ I daresay ! Only I’d rather have a song now the old 
boy is gone. Isay; you fellows; chant something, — 
do now ! Bar all this row about Boswortb Field and 
Richard the Third ! Always does it when he’s beer on 
board — always does it, give you my honour !” whispers 
the young nobleman to his neighbour. 

ec I am a fool! I am a fool!” cries Phil, smacking 
his forehead. es There are moments when the wrongs 
of my race will intervene. It’s not your fault, Mr. 
What-d’ye-call-em, that you alluded to my arms in a 
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derisive manner. I bear yon no malice ! Nay, I ask 
your pardon ! Nay ! I pledge you in tliis claret, which 
is good, though it’s my governor’s. In our house 

everything isn’t, hum Bosh ! it’s twenty-five claret, 

sir ! Ascot’s father gave him a pipe of it for saving a 
life which might be better spent; and I believe the 
apothecary would have pulled you through, Ascot, just 
as well as my governor. But the wine’s good ! Good ! 
Brice, some more claret! A song! Who spoke of a 
song ? Warble us something, Tom Dale ! A song, a 
song, a song !” 

Whereupon the exquisite ditty of “ Moonlight on 
the Tiles ” was given by Tom Dale with all his accus- 
tomed humour. Then politeness demanded that our 
host should sing one of his songs, and as I have heard 
him perform it many times, I have the privilege of here 
reprinting it : premising that the tune and chorus were 
taken from a German song-book, which used to delight 
us melodious youth in bygone days. Philip accord- 
ingly lifted up his great voice and sang : — 

DOCTOR LUTHER. 

“ For the souls’ edification 
Of this decent congregation, 

Worthy people ! by your grant , 

I will sing a holy chant, 

I will sing a holy chant. 

If the ditty sound but oddly, 

’Twas a father, wise and godly, 

Sang it so long ago. 

Then sing as Doctor Luther sang, 

As Doctor Luther sang, 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

He is a fool his whole life long. 
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“ He, by custom patriarchal, 

Loved to see the beaker sparkle, 

And he thought the wine improved, 

Tasted by the wife he loved, , 

By the kindly lips he loved. 

Errands ! I wish this custom pious 
Duly were adopted by us, 

To combine love, song, wine ; 

And sing as Doctor Luther sang, 

As Doctor Luther sang, 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

He is a fool his whole life long. 

“ Who refuses this our credo, 

And demurs to drink as we do. 

Were he holy as John Knox, 

I’d pronounce him heterodox, 

IM pronounce him heterodox. 

And from out this congregation, - 

With a solemn comminution, 

Banish quick the heretic. 

Who would not sing as Luther sang, 

As Doctor Luther sang, 

Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 

He is a fool his whole life long.” 

The reader’s humble servant was older than most of 
the party assembled at this symposium; hut as I listened 
to the noise, the fresh laughter, the songs remembered 
out of old university days, the talk and cant phrases of 
the old school of which most of ns had been disciples, 
dear me, I felt quite young again, and when certain 
knocks came to the door about midnight, enjoyed quite 
a refreshing pang of anxious interest for a moment, 
deeming the proctors were rapping, having heard our 
shouts in the court below. The late comer, however, 
was only a tavern waiter, bearing a supper-tray; and 
we were free to speechify, shout, quarrel, and be as 
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young as we liked, with, nobody to find fault, except, 
perchance, the bencher below, who, I daresay, was kept 
awake with our noise. 

When that supper arrived, poor Talbot Twysden, 
who had come so far to enjoy it, was not in a state to 
partake of it. Lord Ascot’s cigar had proved too much 
for him ; and the worthy gentleman had been lying on 
a sofa, in a neighbouring room, for some time past in a 
state of hopeless collapse. He had told us, whilst yet 
capable of speech, what a love and regard he had for 
Philip ; but between him and Philip’s father there was 
but little love. They had had that worst and most irre- 
mediable of quarrels, a difference about twopence half- 
penny in the division of the property of their late 
father-in-law. Firmin still thought Twysden a shabby 
curmudgeon; and Twysden considered Firmin an un- 
principled man. When Mrs. Firmin was alive, the two 
poor sisters had had to regulate their affections by the 
marital orders, and to be warm, cool, moderate, freezing, 
according to their husbands’ state for the time being. I 
Wonder are there many real reconciliations ? Dear 
Tomkins and I are reconciled, I know. We have met 
and dined at Jones’s. And ah! how fond we are of 
each other ! Oh, very ! So with Firmin and Twysden. 
They met, and shook hands with perfect animosity. 
So did Twysden junior and Firmin junior. Young 
Twysden was the elder, and thrashed and bullied Phil 
as a boy, until the latter arose and pitched his cousin 
downstairs. Mentally, they were always kicking each 
other downstairs. Well, poor Talbot could not partake 
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of the sapper when it came, and lay in a piteous state 
on the neighbouring sofa of the absent Mr. Yanjohn. 

Who would go home with him, where his -wife must- 
be anxious about him ? I agreed to convoy him, and 
the parson said he was going our way, and would ac- 
company us. We supported this senior through the 
Temple, and put him on the front seat of a cab. The 
cigar had disgracefully overcome him ; and any lecturer 
on the evils of smoking might have pointed his moral 
on the helpless person of this wretched gentleman. 

The evening’s feasting had only imparted animation 
to Mr. Hunt, and occasioned an agreeable abandon in 
his talk. I had seen the man before in Dr. Fir min’s 
house, and own that his society was almost as odious to 
me as to the doctor’s son Philip. On all subjects and 
persons, Phil was accustomed to speak his mind out a 
great deal too openly ; and Mr. Hunt had been an object 
of special dislike to him ever since he had known Hunt. 
I tried to make the best of the matter. Few men of 
kindly feeling and good station are without a dependent 
or two. Men start together in the race of life; and 
Jack wins, and Tom falls by his side. The successful 
man succours and reaches a friendly hand to the unfor- 
tunate competitor. Remembrance of early times gives 
the latter a sort of right to call on his luckier comrade ; 
and a man finds himself pitying, then enduring, then 
embracing a companion for whom, in old days, perhaps, 
he never had had any regard or esteem. A prosperous 
man ought to have followers: if he has none, he has a 
hard heart. 
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This philosophizing was all very well. It was good 
for a man not to desert the friends of his boyhood. But 
to live with such a cad as that — with that creature, low, 
servile, swaggering, besotted — How could his father, 
who had fine tastes, and loved grand company, put up 
with such a fellow ? asked Phil. “ I don’t know when 
the man is the more odious, when he is familiar or 
when he is respectful ; when he is paying compliments 
to my father’s guests in Parr Street, or telling hideous 
old stale stories, as he did at my call-supper.” 

The wine of which Mr. Hunt freely partook on that 
occasion made him, as I have said, communicative. 
“Hot a bad fellow, our host,” he remarked, on his part, 
when we came away together. “ Bumptious, good- 
looking, speaks his mind, liates me, and I don’t care. 
He must be well to do in the world, Master Philip.” 

I said I hoped and thought so. 

“Brummell Firmin must make four or five thousand 
a year. He was a wild fellow in my time, I can tell 
you — in the days of the wild Prince and Poy ns— •stuck 
at nothing, spent his own money, ruined himself, fell on 
his legs somehow, and married a fortune. Some of us 
have not been sc lucky. I had nobody to pay my debts. 
I missed my Fellowship by idling and dissipating with 
those confounded hats and silver-laced gowns. I liked 
good company in those days — always did when I could 
get it. If you were to write my adventures, now, you 
•would have to tell some queer stories. I’ve been 
everywhere; I’ve seen high and low — ’specially low. 
I’ve tried schoolmastering, bear-leading, newspapering, 
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America, West Indies. I’ve been in every city in 
Europe. I haven’t been as lucky as Brummell Eirmin. 
He rolls in his coach, he does, and I walk in my high- 
lows. Guineas drop into his palm every day, and are 
uncommonly scarce in mine, I can tell you ; and poor 
old Tufton Hunt is not much better off at fifty odd than 
he was when he was an undergraduate at eighteen. How 
do you do, old gentleman ? Air do you good ? Here 
we are at Beaunash Street ; hope you’ve got the key, 
and missis won’t see you.” A large butler, too well 
bred to express astonishment at any event which oc- 
curred out of doors, opened Mr. Twysden’s and let in 
that lamentable gentleman. He was very pale and 
solemn. He gasped out a few words, intimating his 
intention to fix a day to ask us to come and dine soon, 
and taste that wine tliat Winton liked so. He waved ail 
unsteady hand to us. If Mrs. Twysden was on the 
stairs to see the condition of her lord, I hope she took 
possession of the candle. Hunt grumbled as we came 
out: “He might have offered us some refreshment 
after bringing him all that way home. It’s only half- 
past one. There’s no good in going to bed so soon as 
that. Let us go and have a drink somewhere. I know 
a very good crib close by. No, you wont? I say” 
(here he burst into a laugh which startled the sleeping 
street), “ I know what you’ve been thinking all the time 
in the cab. You are a swell, — you are, too ! You have 
been thinking, * This dreary old parson will try and 
borrow money from me.’ But I won’t, my boy. I’ve 
got a banker. Look here ! Fee, faw, fum. You under- 
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stand. I can get the sovereigns out of my medical 
swell in Old Parr Street. I prescribe bleeding for him 
— I drew him .to-night. He is a very kind fellow, 
Brummell Firmin is. He can’t deny such a dear old 
friend anything. Bless him !” And as he turned away 
to some midnight haunt of his own, he tossed up his 
hand in the air. I heard him laughing through the 
silent street, and policeman X, tramping on his beat, 
turned round and suspiciously eyed him. 

Then I thought of Dr. Firmin’s dark, melancholy 
face and eyes. Was a benevolent remembrance of old 
times the bond of union between these men ? All my 
house had long been asleep, when I opened and gently 
closed my house door. By the twinkling night-lamp I 
could dimly see child and mother softly breathing. Oh, 
blessed they on whose pillow no remorse sits ! Happy 
you who have escaped temptation ! 

I may have been encouraged in my suspicions of the 
dingy clergyman by Philip’s own surmises regarding 
him, which were expressed with the speaker’s usual 
candour. “ The fellow calls for what he likes at the 
Firmin Arms,” said poor Phil; “ and when my father’s 
higwigs assemble, I hope the reverend gentleman dines 
with them. I should like to see him hobnobbing with 
old Bumpsher, or slapping the bishop on the back. He 
lives in Sligo Street, round the corner, so as to be close to 
our bouse and yet preserve his own elegant indepen- 
dence. Otherwise, I wonder he has not installed him- 
self in Old Parr Street, where my poor mother’s bed- 
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room is vacant. The doctor does not care to use that 
room. I remember now how silent they were when 
together, and how terrified she always seemed before 
him. What has he done ? I know of one affair in his 
early life. Does this Hunt know of any more. They 
have been accomplices in some conspiracy, sir ; I dare- 
say with that young Cinqbars, of whom Hunt is for 
ever bragging: the worthy son of the worthy Ringwood. 
I say, does wickedness run in the blood ? My grand- 
fathers, I have heard, were honest men. Perhaps they 
were only not found out ; and the family taint will show 
in me some day. There are times when I feel the devil 
so strong within me, that I think some day he must 
have the mastery. I’m not quite bad yet : hut I tremble 
lest I should go. Suppose I were to drown, and go 
down ? It’s not a jolly thing, Pendennis, to have such a 
father as mine. Don’t humbug me with your charitable 
palliations and soothing surmises. You put me in mind of 
the world then, by Jove, you do ! I laugh, and I drink, 
and I make merry, and sing, and smoke endless tobacco ; 
and I tell you I always feel as if a little sword was 
dangling over my skull which will fall some day and 
split it. Old Parr Street is mined, sir, — mined ! And 
some morning we shall be blown into blazes — into 
blazes, sir ; mark my words ! That’s why I’m so care- 
less and so idle, for which you fellows are always 
bothering and scolding me. There’s no use in settling 
down until the explosion is over, don’t you see ? Incedo 
per ignes supposiios, and, by George 1 sir, I feel my 
bootsoles already scorching. Poor thing ! poor mother ” 


(lie apostrophized his mother’s picture which hung in 
the room where we were talking,) “were you aware of 
the secret, and was it the knowledge of that which 
made your poor eyes always look so frightened ! She 
was always fond of you, Pen. Do you remember how 
pretty and graceful she used to look as she lay on her 
sofa upstairs, or smiled out of her carriage as she kissed 
her hand to us boys ? I say, what if a woman marries, 
and is coaxed and wheedled by a soft tongue, and 
runs off, and afterwards finds her husband has a cloven 
foot?” 

“Ah, Philip!” 

“ What is to be the lot of the son of such a man ? Is 
my hoof cloven, too?” It was on the stove, as he talked, 
extended in American fashion. “ Suppose there’s no 
escape for me, and I inherit my doom, as another man 
does gout or consumption? Knowing this fate, what is 
the use, then, of doing anything in particular? I tell 
you, sir, the whole edifice of. our present life will 
crumble in and smash.” (Here he flings his pipe to the 
ground with an awful shatter.) “And until the cata- 
strophe comes, what on earth is the use of setting to 
work, as you call it? You might as well have told a 
fellow, at Pompeii, to select a profession the day before 
the eruption.” 

“ If you know that Vesuvius is going to burst over 
Pompeii,” I said, somewhat alarmed, “ why not go to 
Naples, or farther, if you will?” 

“ W ere there not men in the sentry-boxes at the city 
gates,” asked Philip, “who might have run, and yet 
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remained to be burned there ? Suppose, after all, the 
doom isn’t hanging over us, — and the fear of it is only a 
nervous terror of mine ? Suppose it comes, and I sur- 
vive it ? The risk of the game gives a zest to it, old 
boy. Besides, there is Honour : and some One Else is 
in the case, from whom a man could not part in an hour 
of danger.” And here he blushed a fine red, heaved a 
great sigh, and emptied a bumper of claret. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

■WILL BE PRONOUNCED TO BE CYNICAL BY THE 
BENEVOLENT. 

Gentle readers will not, I trust, think the worse of their 
most obedient, humble servant for the confession that I 
talked to my wife on my return home regarding Philip 
and his affairs. ' When I choose to be frank, I hope no 
man can be more open than myself : "when I have a mind 
to be quiet, no fish can be more mute. I have kept 
secrets so ineffably, that I have utterly forgotten them, 
.until my memory was refreshed by people who also knew 
them. But what was the use of hiding this one from 
the being to whom I open all, or almost all-— say all, 
excepting just one or two — of the closets of this heart ? 
So I say to her, " My love ; it is as I suspected. Philip 
and his cousin Agnes are carrying on together.” 

" Is Agnes the pale one, or the very pale one ?” asks 
the joy of my existence. 

."No, the elder is Blanche. They are both older 
than Mr. Eirmin : but Blanche is the elder of the two.” 

" W ell, I am not saying anything malicious, or con- 
trary to the fact, am I, sir ?” 

No. Only I know by her looks, when another lady’s 
name is mentioned, whether my wife likes her or not. 
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And I am bound to say, though this statement may 
meet with a denial, that her countenance does not 
vouchsafe smiles at the mention of all ladies’ names. 

“ You don’t go to the house ? You and Mrs. Twys- 
den have called on each other, and there the matter has 
stopped ? Oh, I know ! It is because poor Talbot 
brags so about his wine, and gives such abominable 
stuff, that you have such an un-Christian feeling for 
him!” 

“ That is the reason, I daresay,” says the lady. 

ff< No, It is no such thing. Though you do know 
sherry from port, I believe upon my conscience you do 
not avoid the Twysdens because they give had wine. 
Many others sin in that way, and yon forgive them. 
You like your fellow-creatures better than wine— some 
fellow-creatures — and you dislike some fellow-creatures 
worse than medicine. You swallow them, madam. 
You say nothing, hut your locks are dreadful. You 
make wry faces : and when you have taken them, you 
want a piece of sweetmeat to take the taste out of your 
mouth.” 

The lady, thus wittily addressed, shrugs her lovely 
shoulders. My wife exasperates me in many things ; in 
getting up at insane hours to go to early chinch, for 
instance; in looking at me in a particular way at 
dinner, when I am about to eat one of those entries 
which Dr. Goodenough declares disagree with me; in 
nothing more than in that obstinate silence, which she 
persists in maintaining sometimes when I am abusing 
people, whom Ido not like, whom she does not like. 
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and who abuse me. This reticence makes me wild. 
What confidence can there be between a man and his 
wife, if he can’t say to her, “Confound So-and-so, I 
hate him;” or, “What a prig Wkafc-d-you-call-em 
is!” or, “ What a bloated aristocrat Thingamy has 
become, since he got his place 1” or what you will ? 

“ No,” I continue, “ I know why you hate the Twys- 
dens, Mrs. Pendennis. You hate them because they 
move in a world which you can only occasionally visit. 
You envy them because they are hand in glove with 
the great : because they possess an easy grace, and a 
frank and noble elegance with which common country 
people and apothecaries’ sons are not endowed.” 

“ My dear Arthur, I do think you are ashamed of 
being an apothecary’s son. You talk about it so often,” 
says the lady. Which was all very well: but you 
see she was not answering my remarks about the 
Twysdens. 

“You are right, my dear,” I say them "I ought 
not to he censorious, being myself no more virtuous 
than my neighbour.” 

“ I know people abuse you, Arthur; but X think you 
are a very good sort of man,” says the lady, over her 
little tea-tray. 

“ And so are the Twysdens very good people- — very 
nice, artless, unselfish, simple, generous, well-bred 
people. Mx\ Twysden is all heart : Twysden’s conver- 
sational powers are remarkable and pleasing; and Philip 
is eminently fortunate in getting one of those charming 
girls for a wife.” 
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ei I’ve no patience with them/’ cries my wife, losing 
that quality to my great satisfaction : for then I knew 
I had found the crack in Madam Pendennis’s armour 
of steel, and had smitten her in a vulnerable little place. 

“ No patience with them? Quiet, lady-like young 
women ! ” I cry. 

ee sighs my wife, “ what have they got to give 
Philip in return for - — — ” 

“ In return for liis thirty thousand ? They will ; have 
ten thousand pounds a piece when their mother dies.” 

ce Oh ! I wouldn’t have our boy marry a woman like 
one of those, not if she had a million. I wouldn’t, my 
child and my blessing ! ” (This is addressed to a little 
darling who happens to be eating sweet cakes, in a high 
chair, off the little table by his mother’s side, and who, 
though he certainly used to cry a good deal at the 
period, shall be a mute personage in this history.) 

ei You are alluding to Blanche’s little affair with ” 

“ No, I am not, sir !” . 

“ How do you know which one I meant, then?— 
Or that notorious disappointment of Agnes, when Lord 
Tarintosh became a widower? If he wouldn’t, she 
couldn’t, you know, my deal’. And I am sure she tried 
her best : at least, everybody said so.” 

“ All ! I have no patience with the way in which you 
people of the world treat the most sacred of subjects — 
the most sacred, sir. Do you hear me? Is a woman’s 
love to be pledged, and withdrawn every day ? Is her 
faith and purity only to he a matter of barter, and rank, 
and social consideration ? I am sorry, because I don’t 
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wish to see Philip, who is good, and honest, and gene- 
rous, and true as yet — however great his faults may be 

— because I don’t wish to see him given up to Oh ! 

it’s shocking, shocking ! ” 

Given up to what ? to anything dreadful in this world, 
or the next ? Don’t imagine that Philip’s relations 
thought they were doing Phil any harm by conde- 
scending to marry him, or themselves any injury. A 
doctor’s son, indeed! Why, the Twysdens were far 
better placed in the world than their kinsmen of Old 
Parr Street; and went to better houses. The year’s 
levee and drawing-room would have been incomplete 
without Mr. and Mrs. Twysden. There might be 
families with higher titles, more wealth, higher posi- 
tions ; but the world did not contain more respectable 
folks than the Twysdens : of this every one of the 
family was convinced, from Talbot himself down to his 
heir. If somebody or some Body of savans would 
write the history of the harm that has been done in the 
world by people who believe themselves to be virtuous, 
what a queer, edifying hook it would he, and how poor 
oppressed rogues might look up ! Who burns the 
Protestants ? — the virtuous Catholics to he sure. Who 
roasts the Catholics ?— the virtuous Reformers. Who 
thinks I am a dangerous character, and avoids me at 
the club? — the virtuous Squaretoes. Who scorns? 
who persecutes ? who doesn’t forgive ? — the virtuous 
Mrs. Grundy. She remembers her neighbour’s pecca- 
dilloes to the third and fourth generation ; and, if she 
finds a certain man fallen in her path, gathers up her 
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affrighted garments with a shriek, for fear the muddy, 
bleeding wretch should contaminate her, and passes on. 

I do not seek to create even surprises in this modest 
history, or condescend to keep candid readers in 
suspense about many matters which might possibly 
interest them. For instance, the matter of love has 
interested novel-readers for hundreds of years past, and 
doubtless will continue so to interest them. Almost all 
young people read love hooks and histories with eager- 
ness, as oldsters read books of medicine, and whatever 
it is — heart complaint, gout, liver, palsy — cry, “ Exactly 
so, precisely my case ! ” Phil’s first love affair, to 
which we are now coming, was a false start. I own it 
at dUkce. And in this commencement of his career I 
believe he was not more or less fortunate than many 
and many a man and woman in this world. Suppose 
the course of true love always did run smooth, and 
everybody married his or her first love. All! what 
would marriage be ? 

A generous young fellow comes to market with a 
heart ready to leap out of his waistcoat, for ever 
thumping and throbbing, and so wild that lie can’t have 
any rest till he has disposed of it. What wonder if he 
falls upon a wily merchant in Vanity Fair, and barters 
his all for a stale bauble not worth sixpence? Phil 
chose to fall in love with his cousin ; and I warn yon 
that nothing will come of that passion, except the influ- 
ence which it had upon the young man’s character. 
Though my wife did not love the Twysdens, she loves 
sentiment, she loves love affairs — all women do. Poor 
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Phil used to bore me after dinner with, endless rodo- 
montades about his passion and his charmer ; but my 
wife was never tired of listening. " You are a selfish, 
heartless, blase man of the world, you are,” he would 
say. " Your own immense and undeserved good for- 
tune in the matrimonial lottery has rendered you hard, 
cold, crass, indifferent. You have been asleep, sir, 
twice to-night, whilst I was talking. I will go up and 
tell madam everything. She has a heart.” And pre- 
sently engaged with my book or my after-dinner doze, 
I would hear Phil striding and creaking overhead, and 
plunging energetic pokers in the drawing-room fire. 

Thirty thousand pounds to begin with; a third part 
of that sum coming to the lady from her mother; all 
the doctor’s savings and property ; — here certainly was 
enough in possession and expectation to satisfy many 
young couples ; and as Phil is twenty-two, and Agnes 
(must I own it?) twenty-five, and as she has consented 
to listen to the warm outpourings of the eloquent and 
passionate youth, and exchange for his fresh, new- 
minted, golden sovereign heart, that used little three- 
penny-piece, her own— -why should they not marry at 
once, and so let us have an end of them and this his- 
tory? They have plenty of money to pay the parson 
and the postchaise ; they may drive off to the country, 
and live on their means, and lead an existence so hum- 
drum and tolerably happy that Phil may grow quite too 
fat, lazy, and unfit for his present post of hero of a 
novel. But stay — there are obstacles ; coy, reluctant, 
amorous delays. After all, Philip is a dear, brave. 
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handsome, wild, reckless, blundering W treacl ;„„ 
upon everybody’s dress skirts, smashing the little 
Dresden ornaments and the pretty litfle decorous 
ciachs of society, life, conversation j— but there is dme 
yet; Are you so very sure about that money of his 
mothers.'’ and how is it 4 at his father the doctor has 
not settled accounts with him yet! C’est louche. A 
family of high position find principle must look to have 
the money matters in perfect order, before they consign 
a darling accustomed to every luxury to the o-uardian- 
slup of a confessedly wild and eccentric, though » e ne 
reus and amiable, young man. Besides-ah I besides- 
besides! 

T ■ ; V “ I *’ S h 7 iUe ’ Arthar! ^ cruel, Arthur! 

It s a shame to judge a woman, or Christian people so - 
Oh! my loves! my blessings! would I sell „!» savs 
this young mother, clutching a little helaced befur 
belowed bemg to her heart, infantine, squalling, with 
blue shoulder-ribbons, a mottled little arm that L W 
been vaccinated, and the sweetest red shoes. « \y ould 
I sell you ?” says mamma. Little Arty, I sav Sfm ,ii, . 
and little Nelly, looks up from her bricks with a won- 
dering, whimpering expression. 

Well, I am ashamed to say what the “besides” is- 
but the fact is, that young Woolcomb of the Life 
Guards Green, who has inherited immense West India 
property, and we will say, just a teaspoonful of that 
dark blood which makes a man naturally partial tn 
blonde beauties, has cast his opal eyes very wareily 
upon the golden-haired Agnes of late; has danced with 
TO - 1 . 10 
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lier not a little; and when Mrs. Twysden’s barouche 
appears by the Serpentine, you may not infrequently 
see a pair of the neatest little yellow kid gloves just 
playing with the reins, a pair of the prettiest little boots 
just touching the stirrup, a magnificent horse dancing, 
and tittupping, and tossing, and performing the most 
graceful caracoles and gambadoes, and on the magni- 
ficent horse a neat little man with a blazing red flower 
in his bosom, and 'glancing opal eyes, and a dark com- 
plexion, and hair so very black and curly, that I really 
almost think in some of the Southern States of America 
he would be likely to meet with rudeness in a rail- 
way car. 

But in England we know better. In England Gren- 
ville Woolcomb is a man and a brother. Half of 
Arrowroot Island, they' say, belongs to him ; besides 
Mangrove Hall, in Hertfordshire; ever so much pro- 
perty in other counties, and that fine house in Berkeley 
Square. He is called the Black Prince behind the 
scenes of many theatres : ladies nod at him from those 
broughams which, you understand, need not he par- 
ticularized. The idea of his immense riches is con- 
firmed by the known fact that he is a stingy black 
Prince, and most averse to parting with his money 
except for his own adornment or amusement. When 
he receives at his country house, his entertainments are, 
however, splendid. He has been flattered, followed, 
caressed - all his life, and allowed by a fond mother to 
have his own way; and as this has never led him to 
learning, it must be owned that his literary acquire- 
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ments are small, and his writing defective. But in the 
management of his pecuniar j affairs he is very keen 
and clever. Ilis horses cost him less than any young 
man’s in England who is so well mounted. No dealer 
has ever been known to get the better of him ; and, 
though he is certainly close about money, when his 
wishes have very keenly prompted him, no sum has 
been known to stand in his way. 

Witness the purchase of the — — . But never mind 
scandal. Let bygones be bygones. A young doctor’s 
son, with a thousand a year for a fortune, may be con- 
sidered a catch in some circles, hut not, vow concevez, in 
the upper regions of society. And dear woman — dear, 
angelic, highly accomplished, respectable woman — does 
she not know how to pardon many failings in our sex ? 
Age ? psha ! She will crown my hare old poll with the 
roses of her youth. Complexion ? What contrast is 
sweeter and more touching than Desdemona’s golden 
ringlets on swart Othello’s shoulder. A past life of 
selfishness and bad company ? Come out from among 
the swine, my prodigal, and I will purify thee ! 

This is what is called cynicism, you know. Then I 
suppose my wife is a cynic, who clutches her children 
to iler pure heart, and prays gracious heaven to guard 
them from selfishness, from worldliness, from heartless- 
ness, from wicked greed. 


10—2 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONTAINS ONE RIDDLE WHICH IS SOLVED,, AND 
PERHAPS SOME MORE. 

Mine is a modest muse, and as the period of the story 
arrives when a description of love-making is justly due, 
my Mnemosyne turns from the young couple, drops 
a little curtain over the embrasure where they are 
whispering, heaves a sigh from her elderly bosom, and 
lays a finger on her lip. Ah, Mnemosyne dear! we 
will not be spies on the young people. We will not 
scold them. We won’t talk about their doings much. 
When we were young, we too, perhaps, were taken in 
under Love’s tent ; we have eaten of his salt, and par- 
taken of his hitter, his delicious bread. Now we are 
padding the hoof lonely in the wilderness, we will not 
abuse our host, will we? We will couch under the 
stars, and think fondly of old times, and to-morrow 
resume the staff and the journey. 

And yet, if a novelist may chronicle any passion, its 
flames, its raptures, its whispers, its assignations, its 
sonnets, its quarrels, sulks, reconciliations, and so on, 
the history of such a love as this first of Phil’s may he 
excusable in print, because I don’t believe it was a real 
love at all, only a little brief delusion of the senses, from 
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which I give you warning that our hero will recover 
before many chapters are over. What ! my brave boy, 
shall we give your heart away for good and all, for 
better or for worse, till death do you part ? What ! my 
Corydon and sighing swain, shall we irrevocably bestow 
you upon Phyllis, who, all the time you are piping and 
paying court to her, has Meliboeus in the cupboard, and 
ready to be produced should he prove to be a more 
eligible shepherd than t’other ? I am not such a savage 
towards my readers or hero, as to make them undergo 
the misery of such a marriage. 

Philip was very little of a club or society man. He 
seldom or ever entered the Megatherium, or when there 
stared and scowled round him savagely, and laughed 
strangely at the ways of the inhabitants. He made but 
a clumsy figure in the world, though, in person, hand- 
some, active, and proper enough; hut he would for ever 
put his great foot through the World’s flounced skirts, 
and she would stare, and cry out, and hate him. He 
was the last man who was aware of the Woolcomb 
flirtation, when hundreds of people, I dare say, were 
simpering over it. 

“ Who is that little man who comes to your house, 
and whom I sometimes see in the park, aunt — that little 
man with the very white gloves and the very tawny 
complexion P ” asks Philip. 

“That is Mr. Woolcomb, of the Life Guards Green,” 
aunt remembers. 

“ An officer, is he ?” says Philip, turning round to the 
girls. “I should have thought he would have done 
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better for the turban and cymbals.” And lie laughs, 
and thinks lie has said a very clever thing. Oh, those 
good things about people and against people ! Never, 
my dear young friend, say them to anybody- — not to a 
stranger, for he will go away and tell ; not to the mis- 
tress of your affections, for^you may quarrel with her, 
and then she will tell ; not to your son, for the artless 
child will return to his schoolfellows and say: “Papa 
says Mr. Blenkinsop is a muff.” My child, or what not, 
praise everybody.: smile on everybody : and everybody 
will smile on you in return, a sham smile, and hold you 
out a sham hand; and, in a word, esteem you as you 
deserve. No. I think you and I will take the ups and the 
downs, the roughs and the smooths of this daily exist- 
ence and conversation. We will praise those whom we 
like, though nobody repeat our kind sayings ; and say 
our say about those whom we dislike, though we ave 
pretty sure our words will be carried by tale-bearers, and 
increased, and multiplied, and remembered long after we 
have forgotten them. We drop a little stone — a little 
stone that is swallowed up, and disappears, but the whole 
pond is set in commotion, and ripples in continually- 
widening circles long after the original little stone has 
popped down and is out of sight. Don’t your speeches 
of ten years ago — maimed, distorted, bloated, it may be 
out of all recognition— -come strangely hack to their 
author? ■ 

Phil, live minutes after he had made the joke, so 
entirely forgot liis saying about the Black Prince and 
the cymbals, that, when Captain Woolcomb scowled at 
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him with his fiercest eyes, young Firrnin thought that 

this was the natural expression of the captain’s swarthy 

countenance, and gave himself no further trouble 

regarding it. “ By George ! sir,” said Phil afterwards, 

speaking of this officer, “ I remarked that lie grinned, 

and chattered, and showed his teeth ; and remembering 

it was the nature of such baboons to chatter and grin, f 

had no idea that this chimpanzee was more angry with 

me than with any other gentleman. You see. Pen, I am | 

a white-skinned man, I am pronounced even red-whis- I 

kered by the ill-natured. It is not the prettiest colour. 

But I had no idea that I was to have a Mulatto for a J 

rival, lam not so rich, certainly, but I have enough. | 

l ean read and spell correctly, and write with tolerable f 

fluency. I could not, you know, could I, reasonably l! 

suppose that I need fear competition, and that the black 1 

horse would heat the hay one? Shall I tell you what she ' | 

K used to say to me? There is no kissing and telling, f 

mind you. No, by George. Virtue and prudence were j 

for ever on her lips! She warbled little sermons to me ; 

; hinted gently that I should see to safe investments of my [ 

| property, and that no man, not even a lather, should be j 

I the sole and uncontrolled guardian of it. She asked me, 

sir, scores and scores of little sweet, timid, innocent ques- | 

tions about the doctor’s property, and how much did I 
f think it was, and how had he laid it out ? What virtuous | 

I parents that angel had! How they brought her up, I 

and educated her dear blue eyes to the main chance ! f 

She knows the price of housekeeping, and the value of 
; railway shares; she invests capital fur herself in this § 
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world and the next. She mayn’t do right always, but 
wrong ? 0 fie, never ! I say. Pen, an undeveloped 
angel with wings folded under her dress, not perhaps 
your mighty, snow-white, flashing pinions that spread 
out and soar up to the highest stars, but a pair of good, 
serviceable, drab, dove-coloured wings, that will slip- 
port her gently and equably just over our heads, and 
help to drop her softly when she condescends upon us. 
When I think, sir, that I might have been married to a 
genteel angel, and am single still, — oh ! it’s despair, it’s 
despair 1 ” 

But Philip’s little story of disappointed hopes and 
bootless passion must he told in terms less acrimonious 
and unfair than the gentleman would use, naturally of 
a sanguine swaggering talk, prone to exaggerate his own 
disappointments, and call out, roar — I daresay swear — 
if his own corn was trodden upon, as loudly as some 
men who may have a leg taken off. 

This I can vouch for Miss Twysden, Mrs. Twysden, 
and all the rest of the family: — that if they, what you 
call, jilted Philip, they did so without the slightest hesi- 
tation or notion that they were doing a dirty action. 
Their actions never were dirty or mean : they were 
necessary, I tell you, and calmly proper. They ate 
cheese-parings with graceful silence : they cribbed from 
board-wages; they turned hungry servants out of doors; 
they remitted no chance in their own favour ; they slept 
gracefully under scanty coverlids ; they lighted niggard 
fires ; they locked the caddy with the closest lock, and 
served the teapot with the smallest and least frequent 
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spoon. But you don’t suppose tliey thought they were 
mean, or that they did wrong ? Ah ! it is admirable to 
think of many, many, ever so many respectable families 
of your acquaintance and mine, my dear friend, and 
how they meet together and humbug each other ! “ My 
dear, I have cribbed half an inch of plush out of 
James’s small-clothes.” “My love, I have saved a half- 
penny out of Mary’s beer. Isn’t it time to dress for 
the duchess’s; and don’t you think John might wear 
that livery of Thomas’s who only had it a year, and 
died of the small-pox ? It’s a little tight for him, to be 
sure, but,” &c. What is this? I profess to bo an im- 
partial chronicler of poor Phil’s fortunes, misfortunes, 
friendships, and what-nots, and am getting almost as 
angry with these Twysdens as Philip ever was himself. 

Well, I am not mortally angry with poor Traviata 
tramping the pavement, with the gas-lamp flaring on 
her poor painted smile, else my indignant virtue and 
squeamish modesty would never walk Piccadilly, or get 
the air. But Lais, quite moral, and very neatly, primly, 
and straitly laced ; — Phryne, not the least dishevelled, 
hut with a fixature for her hair, and the best stays, 
fastened by mamma;— your High Church or Evan- 
gelical Aspasia, the model of all proprieties, and owner 
of all virgin purity blooms, ready to sell her cheek to 
the oldest old fogey who has money and a title ; — these 
are the Unfortunates, my dear brother and sister sinners, 
whom I should like to see repentant and specially 
trounced first. Why, some of these are put into refor- 
matories in Grosvenor Square. They wear a prison 
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dress of diamonds and Chantilly lace. Their parents 
cry, and thank heaven as they sell them ; and all sorts 
of revered bishops, clergy, relations, dowagers, sign the 
book, and ratify the ceremony. Come ! let us call a 
midnight meeting of those who have been sold in mar- 
riage, I say ; and what a respectable, what a genteel, 
what a fashionable, what a brilliant, what an imposing, 
what a multitudinous assembly we will have ; and where’s 
the room in all Babylon big enough to hold them? 

Look into that grave, solemn, dingy, somewhat naked 
hut elegant drawing-room, in Beaunash Street, and with 
a little fanciful opera-glass you may see a pretty little 
group or two engaged at different periods of the day. It 
is after lunch, and before Rotten Row ride time (this story, 
you know, relates to a period ever so remote, and long be- 
fore folks thought of riding in the park in the forenoon). 
After lunch, and before Rotten Row time, saunters into 
the drawing-room a fair-haired young fellow with large 
feet and chest, careless of gloves, with auburn whiskers 
blowing over a loose collar, and — must I confess it?— 
a most undeniable odour of cigars about his person. 
He breaks out regarding the debate of the previous 
night, or the pamphlet of yesterday, or the poem of the 
day previous, or the scandal of the week before, or upon 
the street-sweeper at the corner, or the Italian and 
monkey before the door— upon whatever, in a word, 
moves his mind for the moment. If Philip has had a 
bad dinner yesterday (and happens to remember it), he 
growls, grumbles, nay, I daresay, uses the most blasphe- 
mous language against the cook, against the waiters. 
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against the steward, against the committee, against the 
whole society of the club where he has been dining. If 
Philip has met an organ girl with pretty eyes and a 
monkey in the street, he has grinned and wondered over 
the monkey ; lie has wagged his head, and sung all the 
organ’s tunes ; he has discovered that the little girl is 
the most ravishing beauty eyes ever looked on, and that 
her scoundrelly Savoyard father is most likely an 
Alpine miscreant who has bartered away his child to a 
pedlar of the beggarly cheesy valleys, who has sold her 
to a friend qui fait la traite des hurdigurdies , and has 
disposed of her in England. If he has to discourse on 
the poem, pamphlet, magazine article— it is written by 
the greatest genius, or the greatest numskull that the 
world now exhibits. He write! A man who makes 
fire rhyme with Marire ! This vale of tears and world 
which we inhabit does not contain such an idiot. Or 
have you seen Dobbins’s poem? Agnes, mark my 
words for it, there is a genius in Dobbins which some 
day will show what I have always surmised, what I have 
always imagined possible, what I have always felt to 
he more than probable, what, by George, I feel to be 
perfectly certain, and any man is a humbug who con- 
tradicts it, and a malignant miscreant, and the world 
is full of fellows who Will never give another man 
credit, and I swear that to recognize and feel merit in 
poetry, painting, music, rope-dancing, anything, is the 
greatest delight and joy of my' existence. I say— what 
was I saying ? 

« Yon were saying, Philip, that you love to recognize 
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the merits of all men whom you see,” says gentle Agnes, 
" and I believe you do.” 

"Yes!” cries Phil, tossing about the fair locks. "I think 
I do. Thank heaven, I do. I know fellows who can do many 
things better than I do— -everything better than I do.” 

" Oh, Philip ! ” sighs the lady. 

“ But I don’t hate ’em for it.” 

" You never hated any one, sir. You are too brave ! 
Can you fancy Philip hating any one, mamma 
Mamma is writing, " Mr. and Mrs. Talbot Twysden 
request the honour of Admiral and Mrs. Davis Locker’s 
company at dinner on Thursday the so-and-so.” "Philip 
|M what?” says mamma, looking up from her card. 

" Philip hating any one ! Philip eating any one ! Philip ! 
we have a little dinner on the 24th. We shall ask your 
father to dine. We must not have too many of the 
family. Come in afterwards, please.” 

"Yes, aunt,” says downright Phil, "I’ll come, if 
you and the girls wish. You know tea is not my line; 
and I don’t care about dinners, except in my own way, 
and with ” 

" And with your own horrid set, sir ! ” 

"Well,” says Sultan Philip, flinging himself out on 
the sofa, and lording on the ottoman, " I like mine case 
and mine inn.” 

"Ah, Philip! you grow more selfish every day. I 
mean men do,” sighed Agnes. 

You will suppose mamma leaves the room at this 
juncture. She has that confidence in dear Philip and 
the dear girls, that she sometimes does leave the room 
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•when Agnes and Phil are together. She will leave 
Reuben* the eldest born* with her daughters : but 1117 
poor dear little younger son of a J oseph* if you suppose 
she will leave the room and you .alone in it — O my dear 
Joseph, you may just jump down the well at once! 
Mamma* I say* has left the room at last* bowing with 
a perfect sweetness and calm grace and gravity ; and 
she has slipped down the stairs, scarce more noisy than 
the shadow that slants over the faded carpet — (0I1 ! the 
faded shadow* the faded sunshine !) — mamma is gone* 
I say, to the lower regions, and with perfect good 
breeding is torturing the butler on his bottle-rack— is 
squeezing the housekeeper in her jam-closet — is watch- 
ing the three cold cutlets, shuddering in the larder 
behind the wires — is blandly glancing at the kitchen- 
maid Until the poor wench fancies the piece of bacon is 
discovered which she gave to the crossing-sweeper— 
and calmly penetrating John until he feels sure his 
inmost heart is revealed to her, as it throbs within his 
worsted-laced waistcoat, and she knows about that 
pawning of master’s old boots (beastly old liiglilows !), 
and — and, in fact, all the most intimate circumstances 
of his existence. A wretched maid, who has been 
ironing collars* or what not* gives her mistress a shud- 
dering curtsey, and slinks away with her laces; and 
meanwhile our girl and boy are prattling in the 
drawing-room. 

About •what? About everything on which Philip 
chooses to talk. There is nobody to contradict him but 
himself* and then his pretty hearer vows and declares 


lie lias not been so very contradictory. He spouts bis 
favourite poems. “ Delightful ! Do, Philip, read ns 
some Walter Scott ! He is, as you say, the most fresh, 
the most manly, the most kindly of poetic writers— not 
of the first class, certainly ; in fact, he has written most 
dreadful bosh, as you call it so drolly ; and so lias 
Wordsworth, though he is one of the greatest of men, 
and has reached sometimes to the very greatest height 
and sublimity of poetry ; hut now you put it, I must 
confess he is often an old bore, and I certainly should 
have gone to sleep during the Excursion, only you read 
it so nicely. You don’t think the new composers as 
good as the old ones, and love mamma’s old-fashioned 
playing? Well, Philip, it is delightful, so ladylike, so 
feminine ! ” Or, perhaps, Philip has just come from 
Hyde Park, and says, (C As I passed by Apsley House, 
I saw the Duke come out, with his old blue frock and 
white trousers and clear face. I have seen a picture of 
him in an old European Magazine, which X think I 
like better than all — gives me the idea of one of the 
brightest men in the world. Tbe bravo eyes gleam at 
you out of the picture ; and there’s a smile on the reso- 
lute lips, which seems to ensure triumph. Agnes, 
Assaye must have been glorious ! ” 
ee Glorious, Philip ! ” says Agnes, who had never 
heard of Assaye before in her life. <f Arbela, perhaps ; 
Salamis, Marathon, Agincourt, Blenheim, Busaco — 
where dear grandpapa was killed — Waterloo, Arma- 
geddon ; bpt Assaye ? What on earth is Assaye ? ” 

“ Think of that ordinarily prudent man, and how 
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greatly he knew how to dare when occasion came ! I 
should like to have died after winning such a game. He 
has never done anything so exciting since.” 

“ A game ? I thought it was a battle just now,” 
murmurs Agnes in her mind ; but there may be some 
misunderstanding. “ Ah, Philip,” she says, “ I fear 
excitement is too much the life of all young men now. 
When will you be quiet and steady, sir ? ” 

“ And go to an office every day, like my uncle and 
cousin; and read the newspaper for three hours, and 
trot back and see you.” 

“ W ell, sir ! that ought not to be such very bad amuse- 
ment,” says one of the ladies. 

“ What a clumsy wretch I am! My foot is always 
trampling on something or somebody ! ” groans Phil. 

“You must come to us, and we will teach you to 
dance, Bruin ! ” says gentle Agnes, smiling on him. I 
think, when very much agitated, her pulse must have 
gone up to forty. Her blood must have been a light 
pink. The heart that beat under that pretty white 
chest, which she exposed so liberally, may have throbbed 
pretty quickly once or twice with waltzing, hut other- 
wise never rose or fell beyond its natural gentle undu- 
lation. It may have had throbs of grief at a disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the milliner not bringing a dress 
home ; or have felt some little fluttering impulse of 
youthful passion when it was in short frock, and Master 
Grimsby at the dancing-school showed some preference 
for another young pupil out of the nursery. But feel- 
ings, and hopes, and blushes, and passions, now ? Psha! 
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They pass away like nursery dreams. Now there are 
only proprieties. What is love, young heart? It is 
two thousand a year, at the very lowest computation ; 
and with the present rise in wages and house-rent, that 
calculation can’t last very long. Love ? Attachment ? 
Look at Frank Maythorn, with his vernal blushes, his 
leafy whiskers, his sunshiny, laughing face, and all the 
birds of spring carolling in his jolly voice ; and old 
General Pinwood hobbling in on his cork leg, with his 
stars and orders, and leering round the room from 
under his painted eyebrows. Will my modest nymph 
go to Maythorn, or to yonder leering Satyr, who totters 
towards her in his white and rouge ? Nonsense. She 
gives her garland to the old man, to be sure. He is 
ten times as rich as tlie young one. And so they went 
cn in Arcadia itself, really. Not in that namby-pamby 
ballet and idyll world, where they tripped np to each 
other in rhythm, and talked hexameters; but in the 
real, downright no-mistake country — Arcadia — where 
Tityrus, fluting to Amaryllis in the shade, had his pipe 
very soon put out when Melibceus (the great grazier) 
performed on his melodious, exquisite, irresistible cow- 
horn ; and where Daphne’s mother dressed her up with 
ribbons and drove her to market, and sold her, and 
swapped her, and bartered her like any other lamb in 
the fair. This one lias been trotted to the market so 
long now that she knows the way herself. Her baa 
has been heard for — do not let us count how 'many 
seasons. She has nibbled out of countless hands; 
frisked in many thousand dances ; come quite harmless 
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away from goodness knows how many wolves. Ah ! 
ye lambs and raddled innocents of our Arcadia ! Ah, 
old Ewe / Is it of your ladyship this fable is narrated? 
I say it is as old as Cadmus, and man- and mutton- 
kind. 

So, when Philip comes to Beaunash Street, Agnes 
listens to him most kindly, sweetly, gently, and affec- 
tionately. Her pulse goes up very nearly half a beat 
when the echo of his horse’s heels is heard in the quiet 
street. It undergoes a corresponding depression when 
the daily grief of parting is encountered and overcome. 
Blanche and Agnes don’t love each other very passion- 
ately. If I may say as much regarding those two 
lambkins, they butt at each other — they quarrel with 
each other- — but they have secret understandings. 
During Phil’s visits the girls remain together, you 
understand, or mamma is with the young people. 
Female friends may come in to call on Mrs. Twysden, 
and the matrons whisper together, and glance at the 
cousins, and look knowing. “ Poor orphan hoy ! ” 
mamma says to a sister matron. “I am like a mother 
to him since my dear sister died. His own home is 
so blank, and ours so merry, so affectionate ! There 
may he intimacy, tender regard, the utmost confidence 
between cousins — there may be future and even closer 
ties between them— but you understand, dear Mrs. 
Matcham, no engagement between them. He is eager, 
hot-headed, impetuous, and imprudent, as we all know. 
She lias not seen the world enough — is not sure of 
herself, poor dear child. Therefore, every circumspec- 
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tion, every caution, is necessary. There must he no 
engagement — no letters between them. My darling 
Agnes does not write to ask him to dinner without 
showing the note to me or her father. My dearest 
girls respect themselves.” 

u Of course, my dear Mrs. Twysden, they are admi- 
rable, both of them. Bless you, darlings ! Agnes, 
you look radiant ! Ah, Rosa, my child, I wish you had 
dear Blanche’s complexion ! ” 

“ And isn’t it monstrous keeping that poor boy 
hanging on until Mr. Woolcomb has made up liis mind 
about coming forward?” says dear Mrs. Matcham to 
her own daughter, as her brougham-door closes on the 
pair. Here he comes ! Here is his cab. Maria 
Twysden is one of the smartest women in England — 
that she is.” 

“ How odd it is, mamma, that the beau cousin and 
Captain Woolcomb. are always calling, and never call 
together ! ” remarks the ingenue. 

“ They might quarrel if they met. They say .young 
Mr. Pirmin is very quarrelsome and impetuous I ” says 
mamma. 

“ But how are they kept apart ? ” 

te Chance, my dear ! mere chance ! ” says mamma. 
And they agree to say it is chance — and they agree to 
. pretend to believe one another. And the girl and the 
mother know everything about Woolcomb’s property, 
everything about Philip’s property and expectations, 
everything about all the young men in London, and 
those coming on. And Mrs. Matcham’s girl fished for 
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Captain Woolcomb last year in Scotland, at Locli- 
liookey; and stalked him to Paris; and they went 
down on their knees to Lady Banbury when they heard 
of the theatricals at the Cross ; and pursued that man 
about until he is forced to say, “ Confound me ! hang 
me ! it’s too bad of that woman and her daughter, it is 
now, I give you my honour it is ! And all the fellows 
chaff me ! And she took a house in Regent’s Park, 
opposite our barracks, and asked for her daughter to 
learn to ride in our school— I’m blest if she didn’t, 
Mrs. Twysden! and I thought my black mare would 
have kicked her off one day— I mean the daughter— 
but she stuck on like grim death ; and the fellows call 
them Mrs. Grim Death and her daughter. Our surgeon 
called them so, and a doocid rum fellow— and they 
chaff me about it, you know — ever so many of the 
fellows do— and J’m not going to be had in that way 
by Mrs. Grim Death and her daughter! No, not as I 
knows, if you please ! ” 

“ You are a dreadful man, and you gave her a dread- 
ful name, Captain Woolcomb !” says mamma. 

“ It wasn’t me. It was the surgeon, you know, Miss 
Agnes : a doocid funny and witty fellow, Nixon is — 
and sent a thing once to Punch , Nixon did. I heard 
him ‘make the riddle in Albany Barracks, and it riled 
Poker so ! You’ve no idea how it riled Poker, for he’s 
in it ! ” 

“In it?” asks Agnes, with the gentle smile, the 
candid blue eyes — the same eyes, expression, lips, that 
smile and sparkle at Philip. 
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“ Here it is ! Capital ! Took it down. Wrote it into 
my pocket-book at once as Nixon made it. e All doctors 
lihe my first, that's clear F Doctor Firmin' .does that. 
Old Parr Street party! Don’t yon see., Miss Agnes? 
Fee ! Don’t you see ?” 

“Fee! Oh, you droll thing!” cries Agnes, smiling, 
radiant, very much puzzled. 

“ c My second,”’ goes on the young officer — “ f My 
secortd gives us Faker’s leer ! 

esc My whole's the shortest month in all the year /’ 
Don’t you see, Mrs. Twysden ? Fee-Brewery, don’t 
you see ? February ! A doocid good one, isn’t it now ? 
and I wonder Punch never put it in. And upon my 
word, I used to spell it Febuary before, I did; and I 
daresay ever so many fellows do still. And I know the 
right way now, and all from that riddle which Nixon 
made.” 

The ladies declare he is a droll man, and full of fun. 
He rattles on, artlessly telling his little stories of sport, 
drink, adventure, in which the dusky little man himself 
is a prominent figure. Not honey-mouthed Plato would 
be listened to more kindly by those three ladies. A 
bland, frank smile shines over Talbot Twysden’s noble 
face, as he comes in from his office, and finds the creole 
prattling. “What! you here, Wooleomb? Pley! Glad 
to see you!” And the gallant hand goes out and meets 
and grasps Woolcomb’s tiny kid glove. 

“ He lias been so amusing, papa ! He has been 
making us die with laughing ! Tell papa that riddle 
you made. Captain Wooleomb?” 
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“That riddle I made? That riddle Nixon, our 
surgeon, made. £ All doctors like my first, that’s 
clear,’” &c. 

And da capo. And the family, as he expounds this 
admirable rebus, gather round the young officer in a 
group, and the curtain drops. 

As in a theatre booth at a fair there are two or three 
performances in a day, so in Beaunash Street a little 
genteel comedy is played twice : — at four o’clock with 
Mr. Firrnin, at five o’clock with Mr. Woolcomb; and 
for both young gentlemen same smiles, same eyes, same 
voice, same welcome. Ah, bravo ! ah, encore ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH WE VISIT THE « ADMIRAL BYNG.” 

Erom long residence in Bohemia, and fatal love of 
bachelor ease and habits, Master Philip’s pure tastes 
Were so destroyed, and his manners so perverted, that he 
was actually indifferent to the pleasures of the refined 
home we have just been describing ; and, when Agnes 
was away, sometimes even when she was at home, was 
quite relieved to get out of Beaunash Street. lie is 
hardly twenty yards from the door, when out of his 
pocket there comes a case ; out of the case there jumps 
an aromatic cigar, which is scattering fragrance around 
as he is marching briskly northwards to his next house 
of call. The pace is even more lively now than when 
he is hastening on what you call the wings of love to 
Beaunash Street. At the house whither he is now 
going, he and the cigar are always welcome. There is 
no need of munching orange chips, or chewing scented 
pills, or flinging your weed away half a mile before you 
reach Thornhaugh Street— the low, vulgar place. I 
promise you Phil may smoke at Brandon’s, and find 
others doing the same. He may set the house on fire, 
if so minded, such a favourite is he there; and the Little 
Sister, with her kind, beaming smile, will be there to 
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Ibid him welcome. How that woman loved Phil, and 
how he loved hex", is quite a curiosity ; and both of them 
used to he twitted with this attachment by their mutual 
friends, and blush as they acknowledged it. Ever since 
the little nurse had saved his life as a schoolboy, it was 
a la vie ct la mort between them. Phil’s, father’s chariot 
used to come to Thornhaugh Street sometimes — at rare 
times — and the doctor descend thence and have collo- 
quies with the Little Sister. She attended a patient or 
two of his. She was certainly very much Better off in 
her money matters in these late years, since she had 
known Dr. Firmin. . Do you think she took money 
from him? As a novelist, who knows everything about 
his people, I am constrained to say, Yes. She took 
enough to pay some little bills of her weak-minded old 
father, and send the bailiff’s hand from his old collar. 
But no more. “ I think you owe him as much as that,” 
she said to the doctor. But as for compliments between 
them — "Dr. Firmin, X would die rather than he 
beholden to you for anything,” she said, with her little 
limbs all in a tremor, and her eyes flashing anger. 
<e How dare you, sir, after old days, be a coward, and 
pay compliments to me ; I will tell your son of you, 
sir!” and the little woman looked as if she could have 
stabbed the elderly libertine there as he stood. And he 
shrugged his handsome shoulders : blushed a little too, 
perhaps: gave her one of his darkling looks, and 
departed. She had believed him once. She had mar- 
ried him as she fancied. He had tired of her; for- 
saken her : left her — left her even without a name. She 
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had not known his for long years after her trust and his 
deceit. “ No, sir, I wouldn’t have your name now, not 
if it were a lord’s, I wouldn’t, and a coronet on your 
carriage. You are beneath me now, Mr. Brand Firmin! ” 
she had said. 

How came she to love the hoy so ? Years hack, in 
her own horrible extremity of misery, she could remem- 
ber a week or two of a brief, strange, exquisite happi- 
ness, which came to her in the midst of her degradation 
and desertion, and for a few days a baby in her arms, 
with eyes like Philip’s. It was taken from her, after a 
few days — only sixteen 'days. Insanity came upon her, 
as her dead infant was carried away : — insanity, and 
fever, and struggle — ah! who knows how dreadful? She 
never does. There is a gap in her life which she never 
can recal quite. But George Brand Firmin, Esq., M.D., 
knows how very frequent are such cases of mania, and 
that women who don’t speak about them often will 
cherish them for years after they appear to have passed 
away. The Little Sister says, quite gravely, sometimes, 
“ They are allowed to come hack. They do come hack. 
Else what’s the good of little cherubs bein’ born, and 
smilin’, and happy, and beautiful — say, for sixteen days, 
and then an end ? I’ve talked about it to many ladies 
in grief sim’lar to mine was, and it comforts them. 
And when I saw that child on his sick bed, and he lifted 
his eyes, I knew him, I tell you, Mrs. Ridley. I don’t 
speak about it; but I knew him, ma’am; my angel came 
hack again. I know him by the eyes. Look at ’em. 
Did you ever see such eyes ? They look as if they had 
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seen heaven. Plis father’s don’t.” Mrs. Ridley believes 
this theory solemnly, and I think I know a lady, nearly 
connected with myself, who can’t be got quite to disown 
it. And this secret opinion to women in grief and 
sorrow over their new-born lost infants Mrs. Brandon 
persists in imparting. ”1 know a case,” the nurse 
murmurs, “of a poor mother who lost her child at six- 
teen days old; and sixteen years after, on the very day, 
she saw him again.” 

Philip knows so far of the Little Sister’s story, that 
he is the object of this delusion, and, indeed, it vei’y 
strangely and tenderly affects him. Pie remembers 
fitfully the illness through which the Little Sister 
tended him, the wild paroxysms of his fever, his head 
throbbing on her shoulders-— cool tamarind drinks 
which she applied to liis lips — great gusty night 
shadows flickering through the bare school dormitory 
—the little figure of the nurse gliding in and out of the 
dark. He must be aware of the recognition, which we 
know of, and which took place at his bedside, though 
he has never mentioned it — -not to his father, not to 
Caroline. But he clings to the woman and shrinks 
from the man. Is it instinctive love and antipathy ? 
The special reason for his quarrel with his father the 
junior Pirmin has never explicitly told me then or 
since. I have known sons much more confidential, and 
who, when their fathers tripped and stumbled, would 
bring their acquaintances to jeer at the patriarch in 
his fall. 

One day, as Philip enters Thornhaugh Street, and 
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the Sister’s little parlour there, fancy. his astonishment 
on finding his father’s dingy friend, the Rev. Tufton 
Hunt, at his ease hy the fireside. 

Surprised to see me here, eh?” says the dingy gen- 
tleman, with a sneer at Philip’s lordly face of wonder 
and disgust. “ Mrs. Brandon and I turn out to be very 
old friends.” 

“ Yes, sir, old acquaintances,” says the Little Sister, 
very gravely. 

“The captain brought me home from the club at the 
Byngs. Jolly fellows the Byngs. My service to you, 
Mr. Gann and Mrs. Brandon.” And the two persons 
addressed by the gentleman, who is “ taking some 
refreshment,” as the phrase is, make a bow, in acknow- 
ledgment of this salutation. 

“You should have been at Mr. Philip’s call supper. 
Captain Gann,” the divine resumes. “That was a night ! 
Tiptop swells — noblemen — first-rate claret. That claret 
of your father’s, Philip, is pretty nearly drunk down. 
And your song was famous. Did you ever hear him 
sing, Mrs. Brandon ? ” 

“Who do you mean hy him?” says Philip, who 
always boiled with rage before this man. 

Caroline divines the antipathy. She lays a little hand 
on Philip’s arm. “ Mr. Hunt has been having too much, 
I think,” she says. “ I did know him ever so long ago, 
Philip!” 

“What does he mean by Him?” again says Philip, 
snorting at Tufton Hunt. 

“Him? — Dr. Luther’s hymn! ‘ Wein, Weiber und 
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Gesang,’ to be sure! 55 cries tlie clergyman, humming 
the tune. “ I learned it in Germany myself- — passed a 
good deal of time in Germany, Captain Gann — six 
months in a specially shady place — Quod Strasse, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine — being persecuted by some 
wicked Jews there. And there was another poor 
English chap in the place, too, who used to chirp that 
song behind the bars, and died there and disappointed 
the Philistines. I’ve seen a deal of life, I have ; and met 
with a precious deal of misfortune ; and borne it pretty 
stoutly, too, since your father and I were at college 
together, Philip. You don’t do anything in this way ? 
Not so early, eh ? Jt’s good rum, Gann, and no mis- 
take.” And again the chaplain drinks to the captain, 
who waves tlie dingy hand of hospitality towards his 
dark guest. 

Eor several months past Hunt had now been a 
resident in London, and a pretty constant visitor to 
Dr. Firmin’s house. He came and went at his will. 
He made the place his house of call ; and in the doctor’s 
trim, silent, orderly mansion, was perfectly free, talka- 
tive, dirty, and familiar. Philip’s loathing for tlie man 
increased till it reached a pitch of frantic hatred. 
Mr. Phil, theoretically a Radical, and almost a Repub- 
lican (in opposition, perhaps, to his father, who of 
course held the highly-respectable line of politics) — 
Mr. Sansculotte Phil was personally one of the most 
aristocratic and overbearing of young gentlemen ; and 
had a contempt and hatred for mean people, for base 
people, for servile people, and especially for too familiar 
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people, which, was not a little amusing sometimes, which 
was provoking often, hut which he never was at the 
least pains of disguising. His uncle and cousin 
Twysden, for example, he treated not half so civilly 
as their footmen. Little Talbot humbled himself before 
Phil, and felt .not always easy in his company. Young 
Twysden hated him, and did not disguise his sentiments 
at the club, or to their mutual acquaintance behind 
Phil’s broad back. And Phil, for his part, adopted 
towards his cousin a kick-me-down-stairs manner, 
which I own must have been provoking to that gentle- 
man, who was Phil’s senior by three years, a clerk in a 
public office, a member of several good clubs, and 
altogether a genteel member of society. Phil would 
often forget Ringwood Twysden’s presence, and pursue 
his own conversation entirely regardless of Ring wood’s 
observations. He was very rude, I own. "We liave all 
of us our little failings, and one of Philip’s was an igno- 
rant impatience of bores, parasites, and pretenders. 

So no wonder my young gentleman was not very 
fond of his father’s friend, the dingy gaol chaplain. I, 
who am the most tolerant man in the world, as all my 
friends know, liked Hunt little better than Phil did. 
The man’s presence made me uneasy. His dress, 
his complexion, his teeth, his leer at women — Que 
sais-je ? — everything was unpleasant about this Mr. 
Hunt, and his gaiety and familiarity more specially 
disgusting than even his. hostility. The wonder was 
that battle had not taken place between Philip and the 
gaol clergyman, who, I suppose, was accustomed to be 
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disliked, and laughed with cynical good-humour at the 
other’s disgust. 

Hunt was a visitor of many tavern parlours ; and 
one day, strolling out of the 4< Admiral Byng,” he saw 
his friend Dr. Fir min’s well-known equipage stopping 
at a door in Thornhaugh Street, out of which the doctor 
presently came. “ Brandon ” was on the door. Bran- 
don, Brandon ! Hunt remembered a dark transaction 
of more than twenty years ago — of a woman deceived 
by this Firmin, who then chose to go by the name of 
Brandon. He lives with her still, the old hypocrite, or 
he has gone back to her, thought the parson. Oh, you 
old sinner ! And the next time he called in Old Parr 
Street on his dear old college friend, Mr. Hunt was 
specially jocular, and frightfully unpleasant and 
'familiar. 

“ Saw your trap Tottenham Court Road way,” says 
the slang parson, nodding to the physician. 

“ Have some patients there. People are ill in Tot- 
tenham Court Road,” remarks the doctor. 

“ Pallida mors cequo p 'ede — hey, doctor ? What used 
Flaccus to say, when we were undergrads ? ” 

“ JEquo ypede? sighs the doctor, casting up his fine 
eyes to the ceiling. 

“ Sly old fox ! Hot a word -will he say about her ! ” 
thinks the clergyman. “ Yes, yes, I remember. And, 
by Jove ! Gann was the name.” 

Gann was also the name of that queer old man who 
frequented the “ Admiral Byng,” vrhere the ale was so 
good— the old hoy whom they called the Captain. Yes ; 
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it was clear now. That ugly business was patched up. 
The astute Hunt saw it all. The doctor still kept up 
a connection with the — the party. And that is her old 
father, sure enough. “ The old fox, the old fox! I’ve 
earthed him, have I ? This is a good game. I wanted 
a little something to do, and this will excite me,” thinks 
the clergyman. 

I am describing what I never could have seen or 
heard, and can guarantee only verisimilitude, not truth, 
in my report of the private conversation of these 
worthies. The end of scores and scores of Hunt’s 
conversations with his friend was the same — -an applica- 
tion for money. If it rained when Hunt parted from 
his college chum, it was, “ I say, doctor, I shall spoil 
my new hat, and I am blest if I have any money to 
take a cab. Thank you, old boy. Au revoir” If the 
day was fine, it was, w My old blacks show the white 
seams so, that you must out of your charity rig me out 
with a new pair. Not your tailor: he is too expen- 
sive. Thank you— a couple of sovereigns will do.” 
And the doctor takes two front the mantelpiece, and 
the divine retires, jingling the gold in his greasy 
pocket. 

The doctor is going after the few words about ‘pallida 
mors , and has taken up that well-brushed broad hat with 
that ever-fresh lining, which we all admire in him — 
4f Oh, I say, Fir min ! ” breaks out the clergyman. fC Before 
you go out, you must lend me a few sovs, please. 
They’ve cleaned me out in Air Street. That confounded 
roulette ! It’s a madness with me.” 


“By George ! ” cries the other, with a strong execra- 
tion, “you are too bad, Hunt. Every week of my 
life you come to me for money. You have had plenty. 
Go elsewhere.' I won’t give it you.” 

“Yes, you will, old boy,” says the other, looking at 
him a terrible look; “for — — ” 

“For what ? ” says the doctor, the veins of liis tall 
forehead growing very full. 

“ For old times’ sake,” says the clergyman. “ There’s 
seven of ’em on the table in bits of paper — that’ll do 
nicely.” And he sweeps the fees with a dirty hand into 
a dirty pouch. “Halloa! Swearin’ and cursin’ be- 
fore a clergyman. Don’t cut up rough, old fellow ! Go 
and take the air. It’ll cool you.” 

“ I don’t think I would like that fellow to attend me, 
if I was sick,” says Hunt, shuffling away, rolling the 
plunder in his greasy hand. “I don’t think I’d like to 
meet him by moonlight alone, in a very quiet lane. 
He’s a determined chap. And his eyes mean miching 
malecho, his eyes do. Phew!” And he laughs, 
and makes a rude observation about Dr. Fir min’s 
eyes. 

That afternoon the gents who used the “ Admiral 
Byng ” remarked the reappearance of the party who 
looked in last evening, and who now stood glasses 
round, and made himself uncommon agreeable to be 
sure. Old Mr. Ridley saj^s he is quite the gentleman. 
“ Hevident have been in foring parts a great deal, and 
speaks the languages. Probbly have ’ad misfortunes, 
which many ’av ’ad them. Drinks rum-and- water 
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tremenjous. ’Aye scarce no heppytite. Many get into 
this way from misfortunes. A plesn man, most well 
informed on almost every subjeck. Think he’s a 
clergyman. He and Mr. Gann have made quite a 
friendship together, he and Mr. Gann ’ave. Which 
they talked of Watloo, and Gann is very fond of that, 
Gann is, most certny.” I imagine Ridley delivering 
these sentences, and alternate little volleys of smoke, 
as he sits behind his sober calumet and prattles in the 
tavern parlour. 

After Dr. Firmin has careered through the town, 
standing by sick-beds with his sweet sad smile ; fondled 
and blessed by tender mothers who hail him as the 
saviour of their children ; touching ladies’ pulses with a 
hand as delicate as their own ; patting little fresh cheeks 
with courtly kindness — little cheeks that owe their 
roses to his marvellous skill; after he has soothed and 
comforted my lady, shaken hands with my lord, looked 
in at the club, and exchanged courtly salutations with 
brother bigwigs, and driven away in the handsome 
carriage with the noble horses — admired, respecting, 
respectful, saluted, saluting — so that every man says, 
“ Excellent man, Firmin. Excellent doctor, excellent 
man. Safe man. Sound man. Man of good family. 
Married a rich wife. Lucky man.” And so on — After 
the day’s triumphant career, I fancy I see the doctor 
driving homeward, with those sad, sad eyes, that 
haggard smile. 

He comes whirling up Old Parr Street just as Phil 
saunters in from Regent Street, as usual, cigar in month. 
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He flings away tlie cigar as lie sees liis father, and they 
enter the house together. 

(C Do you dine at home, Philip ? ” the father asks. 

“ Do you, sir ? I will if you do,” says the son, “ and 
if you are alone.” 

“ Alone ? Yes. That is, there’ll be Hunt, I suppose, 
whom you don’t like. But the poor fellow has few 

places to dine at. What ? D Hunt? That’s a 

strong expression about a poor fellow in misfortune, 
and your father’s old friend.” 

I am afraid Philip had used that wicked monosyllable 
whilst his father was speaking, and at the mention of 
the clergyman’s detested name. "I Leg your pardon, 
father. It slipped out in spite of me. I can’t help it. 
I hate the fellow.” 

“You don’t disguise your likes or dislikes, Philip,” 
says, or rather groans, the safe man, the sound man, the 
prosperous man, the lucky man, the miserable man. 
For years and years he has known that his boy’s heart 
has revolted from him, and detected him, and gone from 
him; and with shame, and remorse, and sickening 
feeling, he lies awake in the night-watches, and thinks 
how he is alone — alone in the world. Ah ! Love your 
parents, young ones! O Father Beneficent ! strengthen 
our hearts : strengthen and purify them, so that wc may 
not have to blush before our children ! 

“ You don’t disguise your likes and dislikes, Philip,” 
says the father then, with a tone that smites strangely 
and keenly on the young man. 

There is a great tremor in Philip’s voice, as he says, 
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“No, father, I can’t hear that man, and I can’t disguise 
my feelings. I have just parted from the man. I have 
just met him.” 

ce "Where ? ” 

ec At — at Mrs. Brandon’s, father.” He blushes like 
a girl as he speaks. 

At the next moment he is scared by the execration 
which hisses from his father’s lips, and the awful look of 
hate which the elder’s face assumes — that fatal, forlorn, 
fallen, lost look which, man and boy, has often frightened 
poor Phil. Philip did not like that look, nor indeed 
that other one, which his father cast at Hunt, who 
presently swaggered in. 

ce What, you dine here? We rarely do papa the 
honour of dining with him,” says the parson, with his 
knowing leer. ee I suppose, doctor, it is to be fatted-calf 
day now the prodigal has come home. There’s worse 
things than a good fillet of veal ; eh ? ” 

Whatever the meal might be, the greasy chaplain 
leered and winked over it as he gave it his sinister 
blessing. The two elder guests tried to be lively and 
gay, as Philip thought, who took such little trouble to 
disguise his own moods of gloom or merriment. Nothing 
was said regarding the occurrences of the morning 
when my young gentleman had been rather rude to 
Mr. Hunt ; and Philip did not need his father’s caution 
to make no mention of his previous meeting with their 
guest. Hunt, as usual, talked to the butler, made side- 
long remarks to the footman, and garnished his conver- 
sation with slippery double-entendre and dirty old-world 
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slang. Betting-houses, gambling-houses, Tattersall’s, 
fights, and their frequenters, were his cheerful themes, 
and on these he descanted as usual. The doctor 
swallowed this dose, which his friend poured out, with- 
out the least expression of disgust. On the contrary, 
he was cheerful : he was for an extra bottle of claret — 
it never could he in better order than it was now. 

The bottle was scarce put on the table, and tasted 
and pronounced perfect, when— oh ! disappointment ! 
the butler reappears with a note for the doctor. One of 
his patients. He must go. She has little the matter 
with her. She lives hard by, in May Fair. ec You 
and Hunt finish tins bottle, unless I am back before it 
is done; and if it is done, we’ll have another,” says 
Dr. Firmin, jovially. (( Don’t stir. Hunt ” — and 
Dr. Firmin is gone, leaving Philip alone with the guest 
to whom he had certainly been rude in the morning. 

ee The doctor’s patients often grow very unwell about 
claret time,” growls Mr. Hunt, some few minutes after. 
cf Never mind. The drink’s good — good ! as somebody 
said at your famous call supper, Mr. Philip — won’t call 
yon Philip, as you don’t like it. You were uncommon 
crusty to me in the morning, to be sure. In my time 
there would have been bottles broke, or worse, for that 
sort of treatment.” 

“ I have asked your pardon,” Philip said. c< I was 
annoyed about — no matter what — and had no right to 
be rude to Mrs. Brandon’s guest.” 

“ I say, did you tell the governor that you saw me in 
Thornhaugh Street ? ” asks Hunt. 
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“I was very rude and ill-tempered, and again I 
confess I was wrong,” says Phil, boggling and stuttering, 
and turning very red. He remembered his father’s 
injunction. 

“ I say again, sir, did you tell your father of our 
meeting this morning ? ” demands the clergyman. 

“ And pray, sir, what right have you to ask me about 
my private conversation with my father ? ” asks Philip, 
with towering dignity. 

‘‘You won’t tell me? Then you have told him. 
He’s a nice man, your father is, for a moral man.” 

“ I am not anxious for your opinion about my father’s 
morality, Mr. Hunt,” says Philip, gasping in a bewil- 
dered manner, and drumming the table. “I am here 
to replace him in his absence, and treat his guest with 
civility.” 

“ Civility ! Pretty civility ! ” says the other, glaring 
at him. 

“Such as it is, sir, it is my best, and — I— I have no 
other,” groans the young man. 

“ Old friend of your father’s, a university man, a 
Master of Arts, a gentleman horn, by Jove ! a clergy- 
man — though I sink that ” 

“ Yes, sir, you do sink that,” says Philip. 

“Ami a dog,” shrieks out the clergyman, “to he 
treated by you in this way ? Who are you ? Do you 
know who you are ? ” 

“Sir, I am striving with all my strength to re- 
member,” says Philip, 

“Come! I say! don’t try any of your confounded 
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airs on me ! ” shrieks Hunt, with a profusion of oaths, 
and swallowing glass after glass from the various 
decanters before him. “ Hang me, when I was a young 
man, I would have sent one — two at your nob, though 
you were twice as tall! Who are you, to patronize 
your senior, your father’s old pal — a university man : — 
you confounded, supercilious ■ ” 

“ I am here to pay every attention to my father’s 
guest,” says Phil ; “ but, if you have finished your wine, 
I shall be happy to break up the meeting, as early as 
you please.” 

“You shall pay me; I swear you shall,” said Hunt. 

“Oh, Mr. Hunt!” cried Philip, jumping up, and 
clenching his great fists, “ I should desire nothing 
better.” 

The man shrank back, thinking Philip was going to 
strike him (as Philip told me in describing the scene), 
and made for the hell. But when the butler came, 
Philip only asked for coffee ; and Hunt, uttering a mad 
oath or two, staggered out of the room after the servant. 
Brice said he had been drinking before ho came. He 
was often so. And Phil blessed his sta that he had 
not assaulted liis father’s guest then and there, under 
liis own roof-tree. 

He went 'out into the air. He gasped and cooled 
himself under the stars. He soothed his feelings by his 
customary consolation of tobacco. He remembered that 
Ridley in Thornhaugh Street held a divan that night ; 
and jumped into a cab, and drove to his old friend. 

The maid of the house, who came to the door as the 
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cab was driving away, .stopped it ; and as Phil entered 
the passage, he found tliL Little Sister and his father 
talking together in the® hall. The doctor’s broad hat 
shaded his face from the hall-lamp, which was burning 
with an extra brightness, but Mrs. Brandon’s was very 
pale, and she had been crying. 

She gave a little scream when she saw Phil. “ Ah ! 
is it you, dear ? ” she said. She ran up to him : seized 
both his hands: clung to him, and sobbed a thousand 
hot tears on his hand. “I never will. Oh, never, 
never, never ! ” she murmured. 

The doctor’s broad chest heaved as with a great sigh 
of relief. He looked at the woman and at his son with 
a strange smile ; — not a sweet smile. 

God bless you, Caroline,” he said, in his pompous, 
rather theatrical, way. 

ec Good-night, sir,” said Mrs. Brandon, still clinging 
to Philip’s hand, and making the doctor a little humble 
curtsey. And when he was gone, again she kissed 
Philip’s hand, and dropped her tears on it, and said, 
“ Never, my dear ; no, never, never I ” 



IN WHICH PHILIP IS VEEP HP-TEMPERED. 

Philip had long divined a part of his dear little friend’s 
history. An uneducated young girl had "been found, 
cajoled, deserted by a gentleman of the world. And 
poor Caroline was the victim, and Philip’s own father 
the seducer. He easily guessed as much as this of the 
sad little story. Dr. Firmin’s part in it was enough to 
shock his son with a thrill of disgust, and to increase 
the mistrust, doubt, alienation, with which the father 
had long inspired the son. What would Philip feel, 
when all the pages of that dark book were opened to 
him, and he came to hear of a false marriage, and a 
ruined and outcast woman, deserted for years by the 
man to whom he himself was most bound ? In a word, 
Philip had considered this as a mere case of early 
libertinism, and no more : and it was as such, in the 
very few words which he may have uttered to me 
respecting this matter, that he had chosen to regard it. 
I knew no more than my friend had told me of the 
story as yet ; it was only by degrees that I learned it, 
and as events, now subsequent, served to develop and 
explain it. 

The elder Firmin, when questioned by his old 


acquaintance; and, as it, appeared, accomplice of former 
days, regarding the end of a certain intrigue at 
Margate, which, had occurred some four or five and 
twenty years' -hack, and When Fir min, having reason to 
avoid his college creditors, chose to live away and hear 
a false name, had told the clergyman a number of false- 
hoods, which appeared to satisfy him. What had 
become of that poor little thing about whom he had 
made such a fool of himself? Oh, she was dead, dead 
ever so many years before. He had pensioned her off. 
She had married, and died in Canada — yes, in Canada. 
Poor little thing! Yes, she was a good little thing, 
and, at one time, he liad been very soft about her. 1 
am sorry to have to state of a respectable gentleman, 
that he told lies, and told lies habitually and easily. 
But, you see, if you commit a crime, and break a 
seventh commandment let us say, or an eighth, or 
choose any number you will — you will probably have 
to hack the lie of action by the lie of the tongue,, and 
so you are fairly warned, and I have no help for you. 
If I murder a man, and the policeman inquires, “ Pray, 
sir, did you cut this here gentleman’s throat ? ” I must 
hear false witness, you see, out of self-defence, though 
I may be naturally a most reliable, truth-telling man. 
And so with regard to many crimes which gentlemen 
commit — it is painful to have to say respecting gentle- 
men, but they become neither more nor less than 
habitual liars, and have to go lying on through life to 
you, to me, to the servants, to their wives, to their 
children, to oh, awful name ! I bow and humble 
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myself. May we kneel, may we kneel, lior strive to 
speak our falsehoods before Tliee i 

And so, my dear sir, seeing that after committing 
any infraction of the moral laws, you must tell lies in 
order to hack yourself out of your scrape, let me ask 
you, as a man of honour and a gentleman, whether you 
had not better forego the crime, so as to avoid the 
unpleasant, and daily-recurring necessity of the subse- 
quent perjury ? A poor young girl of the lower orders, 
cajoled, or ruined, more or less, is of course no great 
matter. The little baggage is turned out of doors— - 
worse luck for her — or she gets a place, or she marries 
one of her own class, who does not care to remember 
bygones, — and there is an end of hex’. But if you marry 
lier privately and irregularly yourself, and then throw 
her off, and then marry somebody else, you are brought 
to hook in all sorts of unpleasant ways. I am writing'of 
quite an old story, be pleased to remember. The first 
part of the history, I myself printed some twenty years 
ago ; and if you fancy I allude to any more modem 
period, madam, you are entirely out in your conjecture. 

It must have been a most unpleasant duty for a man 
of fashion, honour, and good family, to He to a poor tipsy, 
disreputable bankrupt merchant’s daughter, such as 
Caroline Gann ; hut George Brand Firmin, Esq., M.D., 
had no other choice, and when he lied, — as in severe 
cases, when he administered calomel — he thought it 
best to give the drug freely. Thus he lied to Hunt, 
saying that Mrs. Brandon was long since dead in 
Canada ; and he lied to Caroline, prescribing for her 
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tlie very same pill, as it were, and saying that Hunt 
was long since dead in Canada too. And I can fancy 
few more painful and humiliating positions for a man of 
rank and fashion and reputation, than to have to demean 
himself so far as to tell lies to a little low-bred person, 
who gets her bread as nurse of the sick, and has not the 
proper use of her h\ 

ec Oh, yes. Hunt 1 ” Firmin had said to the Little 
Sister, in one of those sad little colloquies which some- 
times took place between him and his victim, his wife 
of old days. ec A wild, bad man, Hunt was — in days 
when I own I was little better ! I have deeply repented 
since, Caroline; of nothing more than of my conduct 
to you ; for you were worthy of a better fate, and you 
loved me truly — madly.” 

" Yes,” says Caroline. 

" I was wild, then ! I was desperate ! I had ruined 
my fortunes, estranged my father from me, was hiding 
from my creditors under an assumed name — that under 
which I saw you. Ah, why did I ever come to your 
liQuse, my poor child? The mark of the demon was 
upon me. I did not dare to speak of marriage before 
my father. You have yours, and tend him with your 
ever constant goodness. Do you know that my father 
would not see me when he died? Oh, it’s a cruel thing 
to think of ! ” And the suffering creature slaps his tall 
forehead with his trembling hand; and some of his 
grief about his own father, I dare say, is sincere, for he 
feels the shame and remorse of being alienated from his 
own son. 
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As for tlie marriage — that it was a most wicked and 
unjustifiable deceit, ho owned ; but he was wild when 
it took place, wild with debt and with despair at his 
father’s estrangement from him — but the fact was, it 
was no marriage. 

“I am glad of that ! ’’ sighed the poor Little Sister. 
"Why?” asked the other eagerly. His love was 
dead, but his vanity was still hale and well. " Did 
you care for somebody else, Caroline? Did you forget 
your George, whom you used to- -—- ” 

" No ! ” said the little woman, bravely. "But I 
couldn’t live with a man who behaved to any woman so 
dishonest as you behaved to me. I liked you because 
I thought you was a gentleman. My poor painter was, 
whom you used to despise and trample to hearth — and 
my dear, dear Philip is, Mr. Firmin. But gentlemen 
tell the truth ! Gentlemen don’t deceive poor innocent 
girls, and desert ’em without a penny ! ” 

"Caroline! I was driven by my creditors. I ■” 

"Never mind. It’s over now. I bear you no 
malice, Mr. Firmin, but I wouldn’t marry you, no, not 
to be doctor’s wife to the queen ! ” 

This had been the Little Sister’s language when there 
was no thought of the existence of Hunt, the clergy- 
man who had celebrated their marriage; and I don’t 
know whether Firmin was most piqued or pleased at 
the divorce which the little woman pronounced of her 
own decree. But when the ill-omened Hunt made his 
appearance, doubts and terrors filled the physician’s 
mind. Hunt was needy, greedy, treacherous, unscru- 
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pulous, desperate. He could liold tliis marriage over 
the doctor. He could threaten, extort, expose, perhaps 
invalidate Philip’s legitimacy. The first marriage, 
almost certainly, was null, but the scandal would be 
fatal to Firmin’s reputation and practice. And tho 
quarrel with his son entailed consequences not pleasant 
to think of. You see George Firmiu, Esq., M.D., was 
a man with a great development of the back head;’ 
when he willed a thing, he willed it so fiercely that he 
must have it, never mind the consequences. And so he 
had willed to make himself master of poor little Caroline : 
and so he had willed, as a young man, to have horses, 
splendid entertainments, roulette and ecartd, and so 
forth; and the hill came at its natural season, and 
George Finnin, Esq., did not always like to pay. But 
for a grand, prosperous, highly-bred gentleman in the 
best society — -with a polished forehead and manners, and 
universally looked up to — to have to tell lies to a poor 
little timid, un-complaining, sick-room nurse, it was 
humiliating, wasn’t it? And I can feel for Eirmin. 

To have to lie to Hunt was disgusting : but somehow 
not so exquisitely mean and degrading as to have to 
cheat a little trusting, humble, houseless creature, over 
the bloom of whose gentle young life his accursed foot 
had already trampled. But then this Hunt was such a 
cad and ruffian that there need be no scruple about 
humbugging him ; and if Eirmin had had any humour 
he might have had a grim sort of pleasure in leading 
the dirty clergyman a dance tlioro’ bush thoro’ briar. 
So, perhaps (of course I have no means of ascertaining 
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the fact), the doctor did not altogether dislike the duty 
which now devolved on him of hoodwinking his old 
acquaintance and accomplice. I don’t like to use such 
a vulgar phrase regarding a man in Doctor Firm in’s 
high social position, as to say of him and the gaol- 
chaplain that it was “ thief catch thief ; ” but at any rate 
Hunt is such a low, graceless, friendless vagabond, that 
if he comes in for a few kicks, or is mystified, we need 
not be very sorry. When Mr. Thurtell is hung we 
don’t put on mourning. His is a painful position for the 
moment; but, after all, he has murdered Mr. William 
Weare. 

Dir min was a bold and courageous man, hot in pur- 
suit, fierce in desire, but cool in danger, and rapid in 
action. Some of his great successes as a physician 
arose from liis daring and successful practice in sudden 
emergency. While Hunt was only lurching about the 
town an aimless miscreant, living from dirty hand to 
dirty mouth, and as long as he could get drink, cards, 
and shelter, tolerably content, or at least pretty easily 
appeased by a guinea-dose or two — Firmiii could adopt 
the palliative system; soothe his patient with an occa- 
sional bounty ; set him to sleep with a composing draught 
of claret or brandy ; and let the day take care of itself. 
He might die ; he might have a fancy to go abroad 
again; he might be transported for forgery or some 
other rascaldom, Dr. Dirmin would console himself; 
and he trusted to the chapter of accidents to get rid of 
his friend. But Hunt, aware that the woman was alive 
whom he had actually, though unlawfully, married to 
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Firmin, became an enemy whom it was necessary to 
subdue, to cajole, or to bribe, and the sooner the doctor 
put himself on his defence the better. What should 
the defence be ? Perhaps the most effectual was a fierce 
attack on the enemy; perhaps it would be better to 
bribe him. The course to be taken would be best ascer- 
tained after a little previous reconnoitring. 

“ He will try and inflame Caroline,” the doctor thought, 
“by representing her wrongs and her rights to her. 
He will show her that, as my wife, she has a right to 
my name and a share of my income. A less mercenary 
woman never lived than this poor little creature, She 
disdains money, and, except for her father’s sake, would 
have taken none of mine. But to punish me for cer- 
tainly rather shabby behaviour; to claim and take her 
own right and position in the world as an honest woman, 
may she not be induced to declare war against me, and 
stand by her marriage ? After she left home, her two 
Irish half-sisters deserted her and spat upon her; and 
when she would have returned, the heartless women 
drove her from the door. Oh, the vixens ! And now 
to drive by them in her carriage, to claim a main- 
tenance from me, and to have a right to my honourable 
name, would sbe not have her dearest revenge over her 
sisters by so declaring her marriage ? ” 

Firmin’s noble mind misgave him very considerably 
on this point. He knew women, and how those had 
treated their little sister. Was it in human nature not 
to he revenged ? These thoughts rose straightway in 
Firmin’s mind, when he heard that the much dreaded 
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meeting between Caroline and the chaplain had come to 
pass. 

As he ate his dinner with his guest, his enemy, oppo- 
site to him, he was determining on his plan of action. 
The screen was up, and he was laying his guns behind 
it, so to speak. Of course he was as civil to Hunt as 
the tenant to his landlord when he comes, with no rent. 
' So the doctor laughed, joked, bragged, talked his best, 
and was thinking the while what was to be done against 
the danger. 

He had a plan which might succeed. He must see 
Caroline immediately. He knew the weak point of her 
heart, and where she was most likely to be vulnerable. 
And he would act against her as barbarians of old acted 
against their enemies, when they brought the captive 
wives and children in front of the battle, and hade the 
foe strike through them. He knew how Caroline loved 
his hoy. It was through that love he would work upon 
her. As he washes his pretty hands for dinner, and 
bathes liis noble brow, he arranges his little plan. He 
orders himself to be sent for soon after the second bottle 
of claret — and it appears the doctor’s servants were 
accustomed to the delivery of these messages from their 
master to himself. The plan arranged, now let us take 
' our dinner and our wine, and make ourselves comfort- 
able until the moment of action. In his wild-oats days, 
when travelling abroad with wild and noble companions, 
Firmin had fought a duel or two, and was always 
remarkable for his gaiety of conversation and the fine 
appetite which he showed at breakfast Before going on to 
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tlie field. Bo, perhaps. Hunt, had he not been stupefied 
by previous drink, might have taken the alarm by 
remarking Firmin’s extra courtesy and gaiety, as they 
dined together. It was nunc vinum , eras cequor. 

When the second bottle of claret was engaged, Dr. 
Firmin starts. He has an advance of half-an-hour at 
least on his adversary, or on the man who may be his 
adversary. If the Little Sister is at home, he will see 
her- — he will lay bare his candid heart to her, and 
make a clean breast of it. The Little Sister was at 
home. 

t( I want to speak to you very particularly about that 
case of poor Lady Humandhaw,” says he, dropping his 
voice. 

<f I will step out, my dear, and take a little fresh air,” 
says Captain Gann; meaning that he will be off to the 
“ Admiral Byng ; ” and the two are together. 

“I have had something on my conscience. I have 
deceived you, Caroline,” says the doctor, with the 
beautiful shining forehead and hat. 

" Ah, Mr. Firmin,” says she, bending over her work ; 
“ you’ve used me to that.” 

c( A man whom you knew once, and who tempted me 
for his own selfish ends to do a very wrong thing by 
you — a man whom I thought dead is alive: — Tufton 
Hunt, who performed that — that illegal ceremony at 
Margate, of which so often and often on my knees I 
have repented, Caroline! ” 

The beautiful hands are clasped, the beautiful deep 
voice thrills lowly through the room; and if a tear or 
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two can be squeezed out of the beautiful eyes, I daresay 
the doctor will not be sorry. 

“ He has been here to-day. Him and Mr. Philip was 
here and quarrelled. Philip has told you, I suppose, sir ? ” 

“ Before heaven, on the word of a gentleman, when 
I said lie was dead, Caroline, I thought he was dead ! 
Yes, I declare, at our college. Maxwell — Dr. Maxwell— 
’ who had been at Cambridge with us, told me that our 
old friend Hunt had died in Canada.” (This, my 
beloved friends and readers, may not have been the 
precise long bow which George Firmin, Esq., M.P., 
pulled ; but that he twanged a famous lie out, whenever 
there was occasion for the weapon, I assure you is an 
undoubted fact.) “ Yes, Hr. Maxwell told me our old 
friend was dead. Our old friend?- My worst enemy and 
yours ! But let that pass. It was he, Caroline, who 
led me into crimes which I have never ceased to 
deplore.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Firmin,” sighs the Little Sister*, “since 
I’ve known you, you was big enough to take care of 
yourself in that way.” 

“ I have not come to excuse myself, Caroline,” says 
the deep sweet voice. “ I have done you enough 
wrong, and I feel it here — at this heart. I have not 
come to speak about myself, but of some one I love the 
best of all the world — the only being I do love— some 
one you love, you good and generous soul — about 
Philip.” 

“What is it about Philip?” asks Mrs. Brandon, 
very quickly. 

TOL. I. 
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“ Do you want harm to happen to him ? ” 

“ Oh, my darling hoy, no ! ” cries the Little Sister, 
clasping her little hands. 

“ Would you keep him from harm ? ” 

« Ah, sir, you know I would. When he had the 
scarlet fever, didn’t I pom’ the drink down his poor 
throat, and nurse him, and tend him, as if, as if — as a 
mother would her own child ? ” 

“ You did, you did, you noble, noble woman ; and 
heaven bless you for it l A father does. I am not all 
heartless, Caroline, as you deem me, perhaps.” 

“I don’t think it’s much merit, your loving him” 
says Caroline, resuming her sewing. And, perhaps, 
she thinks within herself, “ What is he a coming to ?” 
You see she was a slnewd little person, when her 
passions and partialities did not overcome her reason ; 
and she had come, to the conclusion that this elegant 
Dr. Firmin whom she had admired so once was a— not 
altogether veracious gentleman. In fact, I heard her 
myself say afterwards, “La! he used to talk so fine, 
and slap his hand on his heart, you know ; but I usedn’t 
to believe him, no more than a man in a play.” “ It’s 
not much merit your loving that boy,” says Caroline, 
then. “ But what about him, sir ? ” 

Then Firmin explained. This man Hunt was capable 
of any crime for money or revenge. Seeing Caroline 
was alive- — — • 

“ I ’spose you told him I was dead too, six',” says she, 
looking up from the work. 

" Spare me, spare me ! Years ago, perhaps, when 
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X had lost sight of you, I may, perhaps, have 
thought — ” 

“And it’s not to yon, George Brandon — it’s not to 
you,” cries Caroline, starting np, and speaking with her 
sweet, innocent, ringing voice ; “ it’s to kind, dear 
friends, — it’s to my good God that X owe my life, which 
yon had flung it away. And I paid you hack by 
guarding your hoy’s dear life, I did, under — under Him 
who giveth and taketh. And "bless His name ! ” 

“ You are a good woman, and I am a had, sinful 
man, Caroline,” says the other. “You saved my 
Philip’s — our Philip’s life, at the risk of your own. 
Howl tell you that another immense danger menaces 
him, and may come upon him any day as long as 
yonder scoundrel is alive. Suppose his character is 
assailed ; suppose, thinking you dead, I married 
another — — ” 

“ Ah, George, you never thought me dead; though, 
perhaps, you wished it, sir. And many would have 
died,” added the poor Little Sister. 

“ Look, Caroline! If I was married to you, my 
wife — Philip’s mother — was not my wife, and he is her 
natural son. The property he inherits does not belong 
to him. The children of his grandfather’s other 
daughter claim it, and Philip is a beggar. Philip, bred 
as lie has been' — Philip, the heir to a mother’s large 
fortune.” 

“ And — and his father’s, too ? ” asks Caroline, 
anxiously. 

“ I daren’t tell you — though, no, by heavens ! X can 
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trust you with everything. My own great gains have 
been swallowed up in speculations which have been 
almost all fatal. There has been a fate hanging over 
me, Caroline — a righteous punishment for having 
deserted you. I sleep with a sword over my head, 
which may fall and destroy me. I walk with a volcano 
under my feet, which may hurst aiiy day and annihilate 
me. And people speak of the famous Dr. Firmin, the 
rich Dr. Firmin, the prosperous Dr. Firmin ! I shall 
have a title soon, I believe. I am believed to be happy, 
and I am alone, and the wretchedest man alive.” 

“Alone, are you?” said Caroline. “There was a 
•woman once would have kept by you, only you — you 
flung her away. Look here, George Brandon. It’s 
over with us. Years and years ago it lies where a little 
cherub was buried. But I love my Philip j and I won’t 
hurt him, no, never, never, never.” 

And as the doctor turned to go away, Caroline fol- 
lowed him wistfully into the hall, and it was there that 
Philip found them. 

Caroline’s tender “ never, never,” .rang in Philip’s 
memory as he sat at Ridley’s party, amidst the artists 
and authors there assembled. Phil was thoughtful 
and silent. He did not laugh very loud. He 
did not praise or abuse anybody outrageously, as 
was the wont of that most emphatic young gen- 
tleman. He scarcely contradicted a single person ; and 
perhaps, when Larkins said Scumble’s last picture 
was beautiful, or Bogle, the critic of the Connoisseur , 
praised Bowman’s last novel, contented himself with a 
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scornful “Ho !” and a pull at Ins whiskers "by way of 
protest and denial. Had he been in his usual fine 
spirits, and enjoying his ordinary flow of talk, he would 
have informed Larkins and the assembled company not 
only that Scumble was an impostor, but that he, Larkins, 
was an idiot for admiring him. He would have in- 
formed Bogle that he was infatuated about that jackass 
Bowman, that cockney, that wretched ignoramus, who 
didn’t know his own or any other language. He 
would have taken down one of Bowman’s stories from 
the shelf, and proved the folly, imbecility, and crass 
ignorance of that author. (Ridley has a simple little 
stock of novels and poems in an old cabinet in his 
studio, and reads them still with much artless wonder 
and respect.) Or, to be sure, Phil would have asserted 
propositions the exact contrary of those here main- 
tained, and declared that Bowman was a genius, and 
Scumble a most accomplished artist. But then, you 
know, somebody else must have commenced by taking 
the other side. Certainly a more paradoxical, and pro- 
voking, and obstinate, and contradictory disputant than 
Mr. Phil, I never knew. I never met Dr. Johnson, 
who died before I came up to town; but I do believe Phil 
Eirrnin -would have stood up and argued even with him. 

At these Thursday divans the host provided the 
modest and kindly refreshment, and Betsy the maid, or 
Virgilio the model, travelled to and fro with glasses and 
water. Each guest brought his own smoke, and I 
promise you there were such liberal contributions of the 
article, that the studio was full of it; and new comers 
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used to be saluted by a roar of laughter as you heard, 
rather than saw, them entering, and choking in the fog. 
It was, “Holloa, Prodgers ! is that you, old boy?” 
and the beard of Prodgers (that famous sculptor) would 
presently loom through the cloud. It was, “ Newcome, 
how goes?” and Mr. Clive Newcome (a mediocre artist 
I must own, but a famous good fellow, with an uncom- 
monly pretty villa and pretty and rich wife at Wimble- 
don) would make his appearance, and be warmly greeted 
by our little host. It was, “Is that you, F. B. ? would 
you like a link, old boy, to see you through the fog ?” 
And the deep voice of Frederick Bayham, Esquire (the 
eminent critic on Art), would boom out of the tobacco- 
mist, and would exclaim, “A link? I would like a 
drink.” Ah, ghosts of youth, again ye draw near! 
Old figures glimmer through the cloud. Old songs 
echo out of the distance. What were you saying 
anon about Dr. Johnson, boys ? I am sure some of us 
must remember him. As for me, I am so old, that I 
might have been at Edial school — the other pupil along 
with little Davy Garrick and his brother. 

We had a bachelor’s supper in the Temple so lately 
that I think we must pay but a very brief visit to a 
smoking party in Thornhaugh Street, or the ladies will 
say that we are too fond of bachelor habits, and keep 
our friends away from their charming and amiable 
society. A novel must not smell of cigars much, nor 
should its refined and genteel page be stained with too 
frequent brandy and water. Please to imagine, then, 
the prattle of the artists, authors, and amateurs assem- 
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bled at Ridley’s divan. Fancy Jarman, the miniature 
painter, drinking more liquor than any man present, 
asking his neighbour (sub voce) why Ridley does not 
give his father (the old butler) five shillings to wait ; 
suggesting that perhaps the old man is gone out, and is 
getting seven-and-sixpence elsewhere ; praising Ridley’s 
picture aloud, and sneering at it in an undertone ; and 
when a man of rank happens to enter the room, sham- 
bling up to him, and fawning on him, and cringing to 
him with fulsome praise and flattery. When the gen- 
tleman’s back is turned, Jarman can spit epigrams at it. 
I hope he will never forgive Ridley, and always con- 
tinue to hate him ; for hate him Jarman will, as long as 
he is prosperous, and curse him as long as the world 
esteems him. Look at Pym, the incumbent of Saint 
Bronze hard by, coming in to join the literary and artistic 
assembly, and choking in his white neckcloth to the 
diversion of all the company who can see him ! Sixteen, 
eighteen, twenty men are assembled. Open the win- 
dows, or sure they will all be stifled with the smoke ! 
Why, it fills the whole house so, that the Little Sister 
has to open her parlour window on the ground-floor, 
and gasp for fresli air. 

Phil’s head and cigar are thrust out from a window 
above, and he lolls there, musing about his own affairs, 
as his smoke ascends to the skies. Young Mr. Philip 
Firmin is known to be wealthy, and his father gives 
very good parties in Old Parr Street, so Jarman sidles up 
to Phil and wants a little fresh air too. He enters into con- 
versation by abusing Ridley’s picture that is on the easel. 
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“ Everybody is praising it ; what do you think of it, 
Mr. Firmin? Very queer drawing about those eyes, 
isn’t there?” 

“ Is there ?” growls Phil. 

“ "Very loud colour.” 

« Oh !” says Phil. 

“ The composition is so clearly prigged from 
Raphael.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ I beg your pardon. I don’t think you know who I 
am,” continues the other, with a simper. 

“ Yes, I do,” says Phil, glaring at him. “ You’re a 
painter, and your name is Mr. Envy.” 

“Sir!” shrieks the painter; but he is addressing 
himself to the tails of Phil’s coat, the superior half of 
Mr. Firmin’s body is stretching out of the window. 
Row, you may speak of a man behind his back, but not 
to him. So Mr. Jarman withdraws, and addresses him- 
self, face to face, to somebody else in the company. I 
daresay he abuses that upstart, impudent, bumptious 
young doctor’s son. Have I not owned that Philip was 
often very rude ? and to-night he is in a specially bad 
humour. 

As he continues to stare into the street, who is that 
who has just reeled up to the railings below, and is 
talking in at Mrs. Brandon’s window ? Whose black- 
guard voice and laugh are those which Phil recognizes 
with a shudder? It is the voice and laugh of our 
friend Mr. Hunt, whom Philip left, not very long since, 
near his father’s house in Old Parr Street; and both of 
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those familiar sounds are more vinous, more odious, 
more impudent than they were even two hours ago. 

“ Holloa 1 1 say l”he calls out with a laugh and a curse. 
ee Pst ! Mrs. Whatdyoucallem ! Hang it ! don’t shut the 
window. Let a fellow in !” and as he looks towards the 
upper window, where Philip’s head and bust appear 
dark before the light. Hunt cries out , ee Holloa ! what 
game’s up now, I wonder ? Supper and ball. Shouldn’t 
be surprised.” And he hiccups a waltz tune, and clatters 
time to it with his dirty boots. 

“ Mrs. Whadyoucall! Mrs. B — !” the sot then recom- 
mences to shriek out. " Must see you— -most particular 
business. ' Private and confidential. Hear of some- 
thing to your advantage.” And rap, rap, rap, he is now 
thundering at the door. In the clatter of twenty voices 
few hear Hunt’s noise except Philip ; or, if they do, 
only imagine that another of Ridley’s guests is arriving. 

At the hall door there is talk and altercation, and the 
high shriek of a well-known odious voice. Philip moves 
quickly from his window, shoulders friend Jarman at 
the studio door, and hustling past him obtains, no doubt, 
more good wishes from that ingenious artist. Philip is 
so rude and overbearing that I really have a mind to' 
depose him from his place of hero, only, you see, we are 
committed. His name is on the page overhead, and we 
can’t take it down and put up another. The Little 
Sister is standing in her hall by the just opened door, 
and remonstrating with Mr. Hunt, who appears to wish 
to force his way in. 

"Pooh! shtuff, my dear! If he’s here I musht see 
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him — particular business — get out of that!” and lie reels 
forward against little Caroline’s shoulder. 

“ Get away, you brute, you ! ” cries the little lady. 
“ Go home, Mr. Hunt; you are worse than you were 
this morning.” She is a resolute little woman, and puts 
out a firm little arm against this odious invader. She 
has seen patients in hospital raging in fever : she is not 
frightened by a tipsy man. “La! is it you, Mr. Philip? 
Whoever, will take this horrid man? He ain’t fit to go 
upstairs among the gentlemen ; indeed he ain’t.” 

“ You said Firmin was here — and it isn’t the father. 
It’s the cub ! I want the doctor. Where’s the doctor?” 
hiccups the chaplain, lurching against the wall; and 
then he looks at Philip with bloodshot eyes, that twinkle 
hate. “Who wantsh you, I shlike to know? Had 
enough of you already to-day. Conceited brute. Don’t 
look at me in that sortaway ! I ain’t afraid of you — 
ain’t afraid anybody. Time was when I was a young 
man fight you as soon as look at yon. I say, Philip ! ” 

“ Go home, now. Do go home, there’s a good man,” 
says the landlady. 

“I ’say ! Look here — hie — hi 1 Philip ! On your 
word as a gentleman, your father’s not here? Pie’s a 
sly old boots, Brummell Firmin is — Trinity man — I’m 
not a Trinity man — Corpus man. I say, Philip, give 
us your hand. Bear no malice. Look here — something 
very particular. After dinner — went into Air Street — 
you know — rouge gagne , el couleur — cleaned out, on the 
honour of a gentleman and Master of Arts of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. So was your father — no, he went 
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out in medicine. I say, Philip, hand us out five sove- 
reigns, and let’s try the luck again ! What, you won’t ? 
It’s mean, I say. Don’t be mean. 

“ Oh, here’s five shillings ! Go and have a cab. 
Fetch a cab for him, Yirgilio, do!” cries the mistress of 
the house. 

" That’s not enough, my dear 3” cries the chaplain, 
advancing towards Mrs. Brandon, with such a leer and 
air, that Philip, half choked with passion, runs forward, 
grips Hunt by the collar, and crying out, " You filthy 
scoundrel ; as this is not my house, I may kick you out 
of it!”— in another instant has run Hunt through the 
passage, hurled him down the steps, and sent him 
sprawling into the kennel. 

“ Row down below,” says Rosebury, placidly, looking’ 
from above. " Personal conflict. Intoxicated indivi- 
dual — in gutter. Our impetuous friend has floored 
him.” 

Hunt, after a moment, sits up and glares at Philip. 
He is not hurt. Perhaps the shock has sobered him. 
He thinks, perhaps, Philip is going to strike again. 
" Hands off, bastard !” shrieks out the prostrate wretch. 

" O Philip, Philip ! He’s mad, he’s tipsy ! ” cries out 
the Little Sister, running into the street. She puts her 
arms round Philip. “ Don’t mind him, dear — he’s mad ! 
Policeman! The gentleman has had too much. Come 
in, Philip ; come in !” 

She took him into her little room. She was pleased 
with the gallantry of the boy. She liked to see him 
just now, standing over her enemy, courageous, vie- 
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torious, lier champion. “ La ! Low savage lie did look ; 
and how brave and strong you are ! But tlie little 
wretch ain’t fit to stand before such as you ! ” And she 
passed her little hand down his arm, of which the 
muscles were all in a quiver from the recent skirmish. 

« What did the scoundrel mean by calling me bas- 
tard ? ” said Philip, the wild blue eyes glaring round 
about with more than ordinary fierceness. 

“ Nonsense, dear! Who minds anything he says, 
that beast ? His language is always horrid ; he’s not a 
gentleman. He had had too much this morning when 
he was here. What matters what he says ? Pie won’t 
know anything about it to-morrow. But it was kind of 
my Philip to rescue liis poor little nurse, wasn’t it? 
Like a novel. Come in, and let me make you some 
tea. Don’t go to no more smoking: you have had 
enough. Come in and talk to me.” 

And, as a mother, with sweet pious face, yearns to 
her little children from her seat, she fondles him, she 
watches him; she fills her teapot from her singing 
kettle. She talks — talks in her homely way, and on 
this subject and that. It is a wonder how she prattles 
on, who is generally rather silent. She won’t see Phil’s 
eyes, which are following her about very strangely and 
fiercely. And when again he mutters, c< What did he 

mean by ” “ La, my dear, how cross you 

are ! ” she breaks out. “ It’s always so ; you won’t be 
happy without your cigar. Here’s a cheeroot, a beauty ! 
Pa brought it home from the club. A China captain 
gave him some. You must light it at the little end. 
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There ! ” And if I could draw the picture which my 
mind sees of her lighting Phil’s chepot for him, and 
smiling the while, — of the little innocent Dalilali coaxing 
and wheedling this young Samson, I know it would be 
a pretty picture. I wish Ridley would sketch it for 
me. 


} 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DAMOCLES. 

On the next morning, at an hour so early that Old 
Parr Street was scarce awake, and even the maids who 
wash the broad steps of the houses of the tailors and 
medical gentlemen who inhabit that region had not yet 
gone down on their knees before their respective doors, 
a ring was heard at Dr. Firmin’s night-bell, and when 
the door was opened by the yawning attendant, a little 
person in a grey gown and a black bonnet made her 
appearance, handed a note to the servant, and said the 
case was most urgent and the doctor must come at 
once. Was not Lady Humandhaw the noble person 
whom we last mentioned, as the invalid about whom 
the doctor and the nurse had spoken a few words on the 
previous evening? The Little Sister, for it was she, 
used the very same name to the servant, who retired 
grumbling to waken up his master and deliver the 
note. 

Nurse Brandon sate awhile in the great gaunt dining- 
room where hung the portrait of the doctor in his 
splendid black collar and cuffs, and contemplated this 
masterpiece until an invasion of housemaids drove her 
from the apartment, when she took refuge in that other 
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little room to which Mrs. Firmin’s portrait had been 
consigned. 

“ That’s like him ever so many years and years ago,” 
she thinks. “ It is a little handsomer ; but it has his 
wicked look that I used to think so killing, and so did 
my sisters both of them — they were ready to tear out 
each other’s eyes for jealousy. And that’s Mrs. Fir- 
min’s ! Well, I suppose the painter haven’t flattered 
her. If he have she could have been no great things, 
Mrs. F. couldn’t.” And the doctor, entering softly by 
the opened door and over the thick Turkey carpet, 
comes up to her noiseless, and finds the Little Sister 
gazing at the portrait of the departed lady. 

ec Oh, it’s you, is it? I wonder whether you treated 
her no better than you treated me. Dr. F. ? I’ve a notion 
she’s not the only one. She don’t look happy, poor 
thing,” says the little lady. 

“ What is it, Caroline ? ” asks the deep-voiced doctor ; 
<c and what brings yon so early ? ” 

The Little Sister then explains to him. ec Last night 
after lie went away Hunt came, sure enough. He had 
been drinking. He was very rude, and Philip wouldn’t 
bear it. Philip had a good courage of his own and a 
hot blood. And Philip thought Hunt was insulting 
her, the Little Sister. So he up with his hand, and 
down goes Mr. Hunt on the pavement. Well, when ho 
was down he was in a dreadful way, and he called Philip 
a deadful name.” 

“ A name ? what name ? ” Then Caroline told the 
doctor the name Mr. Hunt had used ; and if Firmin’s 


face usually looked wicked, I daresay it did not seem 
very angelical when he heard how this odious name 
had been applied to his son. “ Can he do Philip a 
mischief?” Caroline continued. <f I thought I was 
bound to tell his father. Look here, Dr. F., I don’t 
want to do my dear boy a harm. — But suppose what 
you told me last night isn’t true — as I don’t think you 
much mind ! — mind — saying things as are incorrect you 
know, when us women are in the case. But suppose 
when you played the villain, thinking only to take in 
a poor innocent girl of sixteen, it was you who were 
took in, and that I was your real wife after all ? There 
would be a punishment ! ” 

“ I should have an honest and good wife, Caroline,” 
said the doctor, with a groan. 

ff This would be a punishment, not for you, but for 
my poor Philip,” the woman goes on. “ What has he 
done, that his honest name should be took from him — 
and his fortune perhaps? I have been lying broad 
awake all night thinking of him. Ah, George Bran- 
don ! Why, why did you come to my poor old father’s 
house, and bring this misery down on me, and on 
your child unborn ? ” 

On myself, the worst of all,” says the doctor. 

“ You deserve it. But it’s us innocent that has had, 
or will have to suffer most. 0 George Brandon ! Think 
of a poor child, flung away, and left to starve and die, 
without even so much as knowing your real name! 
Think of your hoy, perhaps brought to shame and 
poverty through your fault ! ” 
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“ Do yon suppose I don’t often flunk of my wrong ? ” 
says the doctor. “ That it does not cause me sleepless 
nights, and hours of anguish? Ah! Caroline!” and 
he looks in the glass . — ee I am not shaved, and it’s very 
unbecoming,” he thinks ; that is, if I may dare to read 
his thoughts, as I do to report his unheard words. 

“ You think of yonr wrong now it may he found out, 
I daresay !” says Caroline. “ Suppose this Hunt turns 
against you ? He is desperate ; mad for drink and 
money; has been in gaol — as he said this very night to 
me and my papa. He’ll do or say anything. If you 
treat him hard, and Philip have treated him hard— not 
harder than served him right though — he’ll pull the 
house down and himself under it, hut he’ll be revenged. 
Perhaps he drank so much last night, that lie may have 
forgot. But I fear he means mischief, and I came here 
to say so, and hoping that you might he kept on your 
guard. Doctor H, and if you have to quarrel with him, 
I don’t know what you ever will do, I am sure — no 
more than if you had to fight a chimney-sweep in the 
street. I have been awake all night thinking, and as 
soon as ever I saw the daylight, I determined I would 
run and tell you.” 

<{ When he called Philip that name, did the boy seem 
much disturbed?” asked the doctor. 

“ Yes ; he referred to it again and again — though I 
tried to coax him out of it. But it was on his mind 
last night, and lam sure he will think of it the first 
thing this morning. Ah, yes, doctor! conscience will 
sometimes let a gentleman doze; but after discovery 
vol. I. 14 
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lias come, and opened your curtains, and said, f You 
desired to be called early ! ’ there’s little use in trying 
to sleep much. You look very much frightened. 
Doctor F.” the nurse continues. “ You haven’t such a 
courage as Philip has ; or as you had when you were 
a young man, and came a leading poor girls astray. 
You used to be afraid of nothing then. Do you 
remember that fellow on board the steamboat in Scot- 
land in our wedding-trip ? and, la, I thought you was 
going to kill him. That poor little Lord Cinqbars told 
me ever so many stories then about your courage and 
shooting people. It wasn’t very courageous, leaving 
a poor girl without even a name, and scarce a guinea, 
was it? But I ain’t come to call up old stories — only 
to warn you. Even in old times, when he married us, 
and I thought lie was doing a kindness, I never could 
abide this horrible man. In Scotland, when you was 
away shooting with your poor little lord, the things 
Hunt used to say and look was deadful. I wonder how 
ever you, who were gentlemen, could put up with such 
a fellow ! Ah, that was a sad honeymoon of ours ! I 
wonder why I’m a thinking of it now ? I suppose it’s 
from having seen the picture of the other one — poor 
lady ! ” 

“ I have told you, Caroline, that I was so wild and 
desperate at that unhappy time, I was scarcely account- 
able for my actions. If I left you, it was because I 
had no other resource but flight. I was a ruined penni- 
less man, hut for my marriage with Louisa Iiingwood. 
You don’t suppose the marriage was happy ? Happy! 
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when have I ever been happy? My lot is to be 
wretched, and bring wretchedness down on those I love ! 
— on you, on my father, on my wife, on my boy — I am 
a doomed man. Ah, that the innocent should suffer 
for me!” And our friend looks askance in the glass, 
at the blue chin and hollow eyes which make his guilt 
look the more haggard. 

f I never had my lines,” the little sister continued, 
“ I never knew there were papers, or writings, or any- 
thing hut a ring and a clergyman, when you married 
me. But I’ve heard tell that people in Scotland don’t 
want a clergyman at all ; and if they call themselves 
man and wife, they are man and wife. Now, sir, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brandon certainly did travel together in 
Scotland — witness that man whom you were going to 
throw into the lake for being rude to your wife— and 
. . . . La! Don’t fly out so! It wasn’t me, a poor 
girl of sixteen, who did wrong. It was you, a man of 
the world, who was years and years older.” 

When Brandon carried off his poor little victim and 
wife, there had been a journey to Scotland, where Lord 
Cinqbars, then alive, had sporting quarters. His lord- 
ship’s chaplain, Mr. Hunt, had been of the party, 
which fate very soon afterwards separated. Death 
seized 'on Cinqbars at Naples, Debt caused Eirmin — 
Brandon, as he called himself then — to fly the country. 
The chaplain wandered from gaol to gaol. And as for 
poor little Caroline Brandon, I suppose the husband 
who had married her under a false name thought that to 
•escape her, leave her, and disown her altogether was an 

14—2 
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easier and less dangerous plan than to continue relations 
with her. So one day, four months after their marriage, 
the young couple being then at Dover, Caroline’s hus- 
band happened to go out for a walk. But he sent away 
a portmanteau by the back door when he went out for 
the walk, and as Caroline w r as waiting for her little 
dinner some hours after, the porter who carried the 
luggage came with a little note from her dearest G. B. ; 
and it was full of little fond expressions of regard and 
affection, such as gentlemen put into little notes; but 
dearest G. B. said the bailiffs were upon him, and one 
of them had arrived that morning, and he must fly: 
and be took half the money, he had, and left half for 
his little Carry. And he would be back soon, and 
arrange matters ; or tell her where to write and follow 
liim. And she was to take care of her little health, 
and to write a great deal to her Georgy. And she did 
not know how to write very well then; but she did her 
best, and improved a great deal ; for, indeed, she wrote 
a great deal, poor thing. Sheets and sheets of paper 
she blotted with ink and tears. And then the money 
was spent; and the next money; and no more came, 
and no more letters. And she was alone at sea, sinking, 
sinking, when it pleased heaven to send that friend 
who rescued her. It is such a sad, sad little story, that 
in fact I don’t like dwelling on it ; not caring to look 
upon poor innocent, trusting creatures in pain. 

. . Well, then, when Caroline exclaimed, “ La ! 
don’t fly out so. Dr. Firmin ! ” I suppose the doctor had 
been crying out, and swearing fiercely, at the recol- 
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lections of liis friend Mr. Brandon, and at the danger 
which possibly hung over that gentleman. Marriage 
ceremonies are dangerous risks in jest or in earnest. 
You can’t pretend to marry even a poor old bankrupt 
lodging-house-keeper’s daughter without some risk of 
being brought subsequently to book. If you have a 
vulgar wife alive, and afterwards choose to leave her 
and marry an earl’s niece, you will come to trouble, 
however well connected you are and highly placed in 
society. If yon, have had thirty thousand pounds with 
wife ISJo. 2, and have to pay it hack on a sudden, the 
payment may be inconvenient. You may he tried for 
bigamy, and sentenced, goodness knows to what punish- 
ment. At any rate, if the matter is made public, and 
you are a most respectable man, moving in the highest 
scientific and social circles, those circles may be disposed 
to request you to walk out of their circumference. A 
novelist, I know, ought to have no likes, dislikes, pity, 
partiality for his characters ; hut I declare I cannot help 
feeling a respectful compassion for a gentleman, 'who, in 
consequence of a youthful, and, I am sure, sincerely 
regretted folly, may be liable to lose Ms fortune, his 
place in society, and his considerable practice. Punish- 
ment hasn’t a right to come with such a pede clando. 
There ought to be limitations; and it is shabby and 
revengeful of Justice to present her little hill when it 
has been more than twenty years owing . , . Having 

had his talk out with the Little Sister, having a long 
past crime suddenly taken down from the shelf; having 
a remorse, long since supposed to he dead and buried. 
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suddenly starting up in the most blustering, boisterous, 
inconvenient manner; having a rage and terror tearing 
him within ; I can fancy this most respectable physician 
going about his day’s work, and most sincerely sympa- 
thize with him. Who is to heal the physician? Is he 
not more sick at heart than most of liis patients that 
day ? He has to listen to Lady Megrim cackling for 
half an hour at least, and describing her little ailments. 
He has to listen, and never once to dare to say, “ Con- 
found you, old chatterbox ! What are you prating about 
your ailments to me, who am suffering real torture whilst 
I am smirking in your face?” He has to wear the 
inspiriting smile, to breathe the gentle joke, to console, 
to whisper hope, to administer remedy; and all day, 
perhaps, he sees no one so utterly sick, so sad, so de- 
spairing, as himself. 

The first person on whom he had to practise hypocrisy 
that day was his own son, who chose to come to break- 
fast' — a meal of which son and father seldom now par- 
took in company. “What does he know, and what 
does he suspect?” are the father’s thoughts; but a 
louring gloom is on Philip’s face, and the father’s eyes 
look into the son’s, but cannot penetrate their darkness. 

“ Did you stay late last night, Philip ? ” says papa. 

“ Yes, sir, rather late,” answers the son. 

“ Pleasant party?” 

“No, sir, stupid. Your friend Mr. Hunt wanted to 
come in. He was drunk, and rude to Mrs. Brandon, 
and I was obliged to put him out of the door. He was 
dreadfully violent and abusive.” 
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“ Swore a good deal, I suppose? ” 

“ Fiercely, sir, and called names.” 

I daresay Philip’s heart beat so when he said these 
last words, that they were inaudible: at all events, 
Philip’s father did not appear to pay much attention to 
the words, for he was busy reading the Morning Post , 
and behind that sheet of fashionable news hid whatever 
expression of agony there might be on his face. Philip 
afterwards told his present biographer of this breakfast 
meeting and dreary tete-a-tete. “I burned to ask what 
was the meaning of that scoundrel’s words of the past 
night,” Philip said to his biographer ; “ but I did not dare, 
somehow. You see, Pendennis, it is not pleasant to say 
point-blank to your father, ‘" Sir, are you a confirmed 
scoundrel, or arc you not ? Is it possible that you have 
made a double marriage, as yonder other rascal hinted; 
and that my own legitimacy and my mother’s fair fame, 
as well as poor, harmless Caroline’s honour and happi- 
ness, have been destroyed by your crime ? ’ But X had 
lain awake all night thinking about that scoundrel 
Hunt’s words, and whether there was any meaning 
beyond drunken malice in what ho said.” So we find 
that three people had passed a bad night in consequence 
of Mr. Firmin’s evil behaviour of five-and-twenty years 
back, which surely was a most unreasonable punish- 
ment for a sin of such old date. I wish, dearly 
beloved brother sinners, we could take all the punish- 
ment for our individual crimes on our individual 
shoulders: but we drag others down with us — that 
is the fact; and when Macheath is condemned to 
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hang, it is Polly and Lucy who have to weep and 
suffer and wear piteous mourning in their hearts long after 
the dare-devil rogue has jumped off the Tyburn ladder. 

“ W ell, sir, he did not say a word,” said Philip, 
recounting the meeting to his friend ; “ not a word, at 
least, regarding the matter both of us had on our heart. 
But about fashion, parties, politics, he discoursed much 
more freely than was usual with him. He said I might 
have had Lord Ringwood’s seat for Whipham but for 
my unfortunate politics. What made a radical of me, 
he asked, who was naturally one of the most haughty 
men? (and that, I think, perhaps I am,” says Phil, 
“ and a good many liberal fellows are”). X should calm 
down, he was sure — I should calm down, and be of the 
politics des homines du monde .” 

Philip could not say to his father, “ Sir, it is seeing 
you cringe before great ones that has set my own back 
up.” There were , countless points about which father 
and son could not speak ; and an invisible, unexpressed, 
perfectly unintelligible mistrust, always was present 
when those two were tete-a-tete. 

Their meal was scarce ended when entered to them 
Mr. Hunt, with his hat on. I was not present at the 
time, and cannot speak as a certainty ; but I should 
think at his ominous appearance Philip may have turned 
red and his father pale. “ Now is the time,” both, I 
daresay, thought; and the doctor remembered his 
stormy young days of foreign gambling, intrigue, and 
duel, when he was put on his ground before his adver- 
sary, and bidden, at a given signal, to fire. One, two. 
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three ! Each man’s hand was armed with malice and 
murder. Philip had plenty of pluck for his part, but I 
should think on such an occasion might be a little 
nervous and fluttered, whereas his father’s eye was 
keen, and his aim rapid and steady. 

"You and Philip had a difference last night, Philip 
tells me,” said the doctor. 

" Yes, and X promised he should pay me,” said the 
clergyman. 

" And I said I should desire no better,” says Mr. Phil. 

" He struck his senior, his father’s friend — a sick 
man, a clergyman,” gasped Hunt. 

" W ere you to repeat what you did last night, I should 
repeat what I did,” said Phil. "You insulted a good 
woman.” 

■“ It’s a lie, sir I ” cries the other. 

" You insulted a good woman, a lady in her own 
house, and I turned you out of it,” said Phil. 

" I say, again, it is a He, sir! ” screams Hunt, with a 
stamp on the table. 

" That you should give me the lie, or otherwise, is 
perfectly immaterial to me. But whenever you insult 
Mrs. Brandon, or any harmless woman in my presence, 
I shall do my best to chastise you,” cries Philip of the 
red moustaches, curling them with much dignity. 

" You hear him, Firmin ? ” says the parson. 

"Faith, I do, Hunt! ’’says the physician; "and I 
think he means what he says, too.” 

“ Oil ! you take that line, do you ? ” cries limit of the 
dirty hands, the dirty teeth, the dirty neckcloth. 
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e< I take what you call that line ; and whenever a 
rudeness is offered to that admirable woman in my son’s 
hearing, T shall be astonished if he does not resent it,” 
says the doctor. “ Thank you, Philip ! ” 

The father’s resolute speech and behaviour gave Philip 
great momentary comfort. Hunt’s words of the night 
before had been occupying the young man’s thoughts. 
Had Firmin been criminal, he could not be so bold. 

“ You talk this way in presence of your son? You 
have been talking over the matter together before? ” 
asks Hunt. 

Cf We have been talking over the matter before— -yes. 
We were engaged on it when you came into breakfast,” 
said the doctor. “ Shall we go on with the conversation 
where we left it off? ” 

“ Well, do— that is, if you dare,” said the clergyman, 
somewhat astonished; 

“ Philip, my dear, it is ill for a man to hide his head 
before his own son ; hut if I am to speak — and speak I 
must one day or the other — why not now ? ” 

“ Why at all, Fir min ? ” asks the clergyman, asto- 
nished at the other’s rather sudden resolve. 

« Why? Because I am sick and tired of you, Mr. 
Tufton Hunt,” cries the physician, in his most lofty 
manner, ec of you and your presence in my house ; 
your blackguard behaviour and your rascal extor- 
tions — because you will force me to speak one day 
or the other— and now, Philip, if you like, shall be 
the day.” 

“ Hang it, I say ! Stop a hit ! ” cries the clergyman. 
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“ I understand you want some more money from me.” 

“ I did promise Jacobs I would pay liim to-day, and 
that was what made me so sulky last night ; and, per- 
haps, I took a little too much. You see my mind was 
out of order; and what’s the use of telling a story that 
is no good to any one, Firmin — -least of all to you,” 
cries the parson, darkly. 

t£ Because, you ruffian. I’ll bear with you no more,” 
cries the doctor, the veins of his forehead swelling as 
he looks fiercely at his dirty adversary. ec In the last 
nine months, Philip, this man has had nine hundred 
pounds from me.” 

<c The luck has been so very bad, so had, upon my 
honour, now,” grumbles the parson. 

“ To-morrow he will want more; and the next day 
more ; and the next day more ; and, in fine, I won’t live 
with this accursed man of the sea round my neck. You 
shall have the story ; and Mr. Hunt shall sit by and 
witness against his own crime and mine. I had been 
very wild at Cambridge, when I was a young man. I 
had quarrelled with my father, lived with a dissipated 
set, and beyond my means ; and had had my debts paid 
so often by your grandfather, that I was afraid to ask 
for more. He was stem to me ; I was not dutiful to 
him. I own my fault. Mr. Hunt can hear witness to 
what I say. 

cc I was in hiding at Margate, under a false name. 
You know the name.” 

ec Yes, sir, I think I know the name,” Philip said, 
thinking he liked his father better now than he had ever 
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liked liim in Ills life, and sighing, “ Ah, if lie had always 
been frank and true with me ! ” 

“ I took humble lodgings with an obscure family.” 
(If Dr. Firmin had a prodigious idea of his own 
grandeur and importance, you see I cannot help it — and 
he was long held to be such a respectable man. ) u And 
there I found a young girl — one of the most innocent 
beings that ever a man played with and betrayed. 
Betrayed, I own it, heaven forgive me ! The crime has 
been the shame of my life, and darkened my whole 
career with misery. I got a man worse than myself, if 
that could be. I got Hunt for a few pounds, which he 
owed me, to make a sham marriage between me and 
poor Caroline. My money was soon gone. My creditors 
were after me. I fled the country, and I left her.” 

ei A sham marriage! a sham marriage!” cries the 
clergyman. fC Didn’t yon make me perform it by hold- 
ing a pistol to my throat ? A fellow won’t risk trans- 
portation for nothing. But I owed him money for 
cards, and he had my bill, and he said lie would let me 
off, and that’s why I helped him. Never mind. I am 
out of the business now, Mr. Brummell Firmin, and 
you are in it. I have read the Act, sir. The clergy- 
man who performs the marriage is liable to punishment, 
if informed against within three years, and it’s twenty 
years or more. But you, Mr. Brummell Firmin — 
your case is different ; and you, my young gentleman, 
with the fiery whiskers, who strike down old men of a 
night — you may find some of us know how to revenge 
ourselves, though we are down.” And with this, Hunt 
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rushed to his greasy hat, and quitted the house, dis- 
charging imprecations at his hosts as he passed through 
the hall. 

Son and father sate awhile silent, after the departure 
of their common enemy. At last the hither spoke. 

“ This is the sword that has always been hanging over 
my head, and it is now falling, Philip.” 

“ What can the man do ? Is the first marriage a good 
marriage ? ” asked Philip, with alarmed face. 

es It is no marriage. It is void to all intents and pur- 
poses. You may suppose I have taken care to learn the 
law about that. Your legitimacy is safe, sure enough. 
But that man can ruin me, or nearly so. He will try 
to-morrow, if not to-day. As long as you or I can give 
him a guinea, he will take it to the gambling-house. I 
had the mania on me myself once. My poor father 
quarrelled with me in consequence, and died without 
seeing me. I married your mother — Heaven help her, 
poor soul ! and forgive me for being hut a harsh husband 
to her — •with a view of mending my shattered fortunes. 
I wished she had been more happy, poor thing. But do 
not blame me utterly, Philip. I was desperate, and she 
wished for the marriage so much ! I had good looks 
and high spirits in those days. People said so.” (And 
here he glances obliquely at bis own handsome portrait.) 
<c Now I am a wreck, a wreck ! ” 

“ I conceive, sir, that this will annoy you; hut how 
can it ruin you ? ” asked Philip. 

ee What becomes of my practice as a family physician ? 

, The practice is not now what it was, between ourselves, 
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Philip, and the expenses greater than you imagine. I 
have made unlucky speculations. If you count upon 
much increase of wealth from me, my boy, you will be 
disappointed; though you were never mercenary, no, 
never. But the story bruited about by this rascal, of a 
physician of eminence engaged in two marriages, do you 
suppose my rivals won’t hear it, and take advantage of 
it— my patients hear it, and avoid me ? ” 

ee Make terms with the man at once, then, sir, and 
silence him.” 

“ To make terms with a gambler is impossible. My 
purse is always there open for him to thrust his hand 
into when he loses. No man can withstand such a 
temptation. I am glad you have never fallen into it. I 
have quarrelled with you sometimes for living with 
people below your rank-: perhaps you were right, and I 
was wrong. I have liked, always did, I don’t disguise 
it, to live with persons of station. And these, when I 
was at the university, taught me play and extravagance; 
and in the world haven’t helped me much. Who would? 
Who would?” and the doctor relapsed into meditation. 

A little catastrophe presently occurred, after which 
Mr. Philip Birmin told me the substance of this story, 
lie described his father’s long acquiescence in Hunt’s 
demands, and sudden resistance to them, and was at a 
loss to account for the change. I did not tell my friend 
in express terms, hut I fancied I could account for the 
change of behaviour. Dr. Birmin, in his interviews 
with Caroline, had had his mind set at rest about one 
part of his danger. The doctor need no longer fear the 
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charge of a double marriage. The Little Sister resigned 
her claims past, present, future. 

If a gentleman is sentenced to be hung, I wonder is it 
a matter of comfort to him or not to know beforehand the 
day of the operation? Hunt would take his revenge. 
When and how? Hr. Firmin asked himself. Hay, pos- 
sibly, you will have to learn that this eminent practitioner 
walked about with more than one danger hanging immi- 
nent over him. Perhaps it was a rope : perhaps it was a 
sword : some weapon of execution, at any rate, as we pre- 
sently may see. A day passes : no assassin darts at the 
doctor as he threads the dim opera- colonnade passage on 
his way to his club. A week goes by: no stiletto is 
plunged into his well-wadded breast as lie steps from 
his carriage at some noble patient’s door. Philip says 
he never knew his father more pleasant, easy, good- 
humoured, arid affable than during this period, when he 
must have felt that a danger was hanging over him of 
which his son at this time had no idea. I dined in Old 
Parr Street once in this memorable period (memorable 
it seemed to me from immediately subsequent events). 
Never was the dinner better served: the wine more 
excellent: the guests and conversation more gravely 
respectable than at this entertainment: and my neigh- 
bour remarked with pleasure how the father and son 
seemed to he on much better terms than ordinary. The 
doctor addressed Philip pointedly once or twice; alluded 
to his foreign travels; spoke of his mother’s family — it 
was most gratifying to see the pair together. Day after 
day passes so. The enemy has disappeared. At least. 
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the lining of liis dirty hat is no longer visible on the 
broad marble table of Dr. Fir min’s ball. 

But one day — it may be ten days after the quarrel — 
a little messenger comes to Philip, and says, “ Philip 
dear, I am sure there is something wrong ; that horrible 
Hunt has been here with a very quiet, soft-spoken old 
gentleman, and they have been going on with my poor 
Pa about my wrongs and his — his, indeed ! — and they 
have worked him up to believe that somebody has 
cheated his daughter out of a great fortune ; and who 
can that somebody be but your father ? And whenever 
they see me coming, papa and that horrid Hunt go off 
to the f Admiral Byng : ’ and one night when Pa came 
home he said, 4 Bless you, bless you, my poor, innocent, 
injured child; and blessed you will be, mark a fond 
father’s words ! ’ They are scheming something against 
Philip and Philip’s father. Mr. Bond the soft-spoken 
old gentleman’s name is: and twice there has been a 
Mr. Walls to inquire if Mr. Hunt was at our house.” 

“Mr. Bond?— Mr. Walls? — A gentleman of the 
name of Bond was uncle Twysden’s attorney. An old 
gentleman, with a bald head, and one eye bigger than 
the other ? ” 

“ W ell, this old man has one smaller than the other, 
I do think,” says Caroline. “First man who came was 
Mr. W alls — a rattling young fashionable chap, always 
laughing, talking about theatres, operas, everything — 
came home from the * Byng ’ along with Pa and his new 
friend — oh ! I do hate him, that man, that Hunt ! — then 
he brought the old man, this Mr. Bond. What are they 
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scheming against you, Philip ? I tell you this matter is 
all about you and your father.” 

Years and years ago, ill the poor mother’s lifetime, 
Philip remembered an outbreak of wrath on his father’s 
part, who called uncle Twysden a swindling miser, and 
this very Mr. Bond a scoundrel who deserved to be 
hung, for interfering in some way in the management of 
a part of the property which Mrs. Twysden and her 
sister inherited from their own mother. That quarrel 
had been made up, as such quarrels are. The brothers- 
in-law had continued to mistrust each other ; but there 
was no reason why tlio feud should descend to the 
children; and Philip and his aunt, and one of her 
daughters at least, were on good terms together. Philip’s 
uncle’s lawyers engaged with his father’s debtor and 
enemy against Dr. Einnin: the alliance boded no good. 

“ I won’t tell you what I think, Philip,” said the 
father. “ You are fond of your cousin?” 

“ Oh ! for ev ” 

“For ever, of course! At least until we change our 
mind, or one of us grows tired, or finds a better mate.” 

“Ah, sir!” cries Philip, hut suddenly stops in his 
remonstrance. 

“ What were you going to say, Philip, and why do 
you pause?” 

“ I w r as going to say, father, if I might without 
offending, that I think you judge hardly of women, 
I know two who have been very faithful to you.” 

“And I traitor to both of them. Yes; and my 
remorse, Philip, my remorse ! ” says his father in his 
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deepest tragedy voice, clutching his hand over a heart 
that I believe heat very coolly. But, psha ! why am I, 
Philip’s biographer, going out of the way to abuse 
Philip’s papa ? Is not the threat of bigamy and expo- 
sure enough to disturb any man’s equanimity ? I say 
again, suppose there is another sword — a rope, if you 
will so call it — hanging over the head of our Damocles 
of Old Parr Street ? .... Ilowbeit, the father 
and the son met and parted in these days with unusual 
gentleness and cordiality. And these were the last 
days in which they were to meet together. Nor could 
Philip recal without satisfaction, afterwards, that the 
hand which he took was pressed and given with a real 
kindness and cordiality. 

Why were these the last days son and father were to 
pass together ? Dr. Firmin is still alive. Philip is a 
very tolerably prosperous gentleman. He and his father 
parted good friends, and it is the biographer’s business 
to narrate liow and wherefore. When Philip told his 
father that Messrs. Bond and Selby, his uncle Twys- 
den’s attorneys, were suddenly interested about Mr. 
Brandon and his affairs, the father instantly guessed, 
‘though the son was too simple as yet to understand how 
it was that these gentlemen interfered. If Mr. Brandon- 
Firmin’s marriage with Miss Ringwood was null, her 
son was illegitimate, and her fortune went to her sister. 
Painful as such a duty might he to such tender-hearted 
people as our Twysden acquaintances to deprive a dear 
nephew of his fortune, yet, after all, duty is duty, and a 
parent must sacrifice everything for justice and his own 
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children. “ Had I been in such a case,” Talbot Twysden 
subsequently and repeatedly declared, “ I should never 
have been easy a moment if I thought I possessed 
wrongfully a beloved nephew’s property. X could not 
have slept in peace ; I could not have shown my face at 
my own club, or to my own conscience, had I the weight 
of such an injustice on my mind.” In a word, when he 
found that there was a chance of annexing Philip’s share 
of the property to his own, Twysden saw clearly that 
his duty was to stand by his own wife and children. 

The information upon which Talbot Twysden, Esq., 
acted, was brought to him at his office by a gentleman 
in dingy black, who, after a long interview with him, 
accompanied him to his lawyer, Mr. Bond, before men- 
tioned. Here, in South Square, Gray's Inn, the three 
gentlemen held a consultation, of which the results 
began quickly to show themselves. Messrs. Bond and 
Selby had an exceedingly lively, cheerful, jovial, and 
intelligent confidential clerk, who combined business 
and pleasure with the utmost affability, and was 
acquainted with a thousand queer things, and queer 
histories about queer people in this town; who lent 
money; who wanted money; who was in debt; and 
who was outrunning the constable ; whose diamonds 
were in pawn ; whose estates were over-mortgaged ; 
who was over-building himself ; who was casting eyes 
of longing at what pretty opera dancer — about races, 
fights, bill brokers, quicquid agunt homines. This Tom 
Walls had a deal of information, and imparted it so 
as to make you die of laughing. 
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The Reverend Tufton Hunt brought this jolly fellow 
first to the ff Admiral Byng,” where his amiability won 
all hearts at the club. At the " Byng ” it was not 
very difficult to gain Captain Gann’s easy confidence. 
And this old man was, in the course of a very trifling 
consumption of rum-and -water, brought to see that his 
daughter had been the object of a wicked conspiracy, 
and was the rightful and most injured wife of a man 
who ought to declare her fair fame before the world 
and put her in possession of a portion of his great 
fortune. 

A great fortune ? IXow great a fortune ? Was it 
three hundred thousand, say? Those doctors, many of 
them, had fifteen thousand a year. Mr. Walls (who 
perhaps knew better) was not at liberty to say what the 
fortune was : but it was a shame that Mrs. Brandon 'was., 
kept out of her rights, that was clear. 

Old Gann’s excitement, when this matter was first 
broached to him (under vows of profound secrecy), was 
so intense, that his old reason tottered on its rickety old 
throne. He well nigh burst with longing to speak 
upon this mystery. Mr. and Mrs. Oves, the esteemed 
landlord and lady of the “ Byng,” never saw him so 
excited. He had a great opinion of the judgment of 
his friend, Mr. Ridley ; in fact, lie must have gone to 
Bedlam, unless he had talked to somebody on this 
most nefarious transaction, which might make the blood 
of every Briton curdle with horror — as lie was free to 
say. 

Old Mr. Ridley was of a much cooler temperament. 
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and altogether a more cautious person. The doctor 
rich ? He wished to tell no secrets, nor to meddle in no 
gentleman’s affairs: but he have heard very different 
statements regarding Dr. Firmin’s affairs. 

When dark hints about treason, wicked desertion, 
rights denied, “ and a great fortune which you are kept 
out of, my poor Caroline, by a rascally wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, you are; and I always mistrusted him, from 
the moment I saw him, and said to your mother, 
f Emily, that Brandon is a bad fellow, Brandon is ; ’ and 
bitterly, bitterly I’ve rued ever receiving him under my 
roof — when speeches of this nature were made to 
Mrs. Caroline; strange to say, the little lady made light 
of them. “ Oh, nonsense. Pa! Don’t be bringing 
that sad old story up again. I have suffered enough 
from it already. If Mr. F. left me, he wasn’t the only 
one who flung me away; and I have been able to live, 
thank mercy, through it all.” 

This was a hard hit, and not to he parried. The 
truth is, that when poor Caroline, deserted by her 
husband, had come back, in wretchedness, to her father’s 
door, the man, and the wife who then ruled him, had 
thought fit to thrust her away. And she had forgiven 
them : and had been enabled to heap a rare quantity of 
coals on that old gentleman’s head. 

When the captain remarked his daughter’s indif- 
ference and unwillingness to reopen this painful question 
of her sham marriage with Firmin, his wrath was moved 
and his suspicion excited. “Ha!” says he, “ have this 
man been a tampering with you again ? ” 
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“ Nonsense, Pa ! ” once more says Caroline. “ I 
tell you, it is this fine-talking lawyer’s clerk has been 
tampering with you. You’re made a tool of, Pa ! and 
you’ve been made a tool of all your life ! ” 

“ Well, now, upon my honour, my good madam ! ” 
interposes Mr. Walls. 

“ Don’t talk to me, sir I I don’t want any lawyers’ 
clerks to meddle in my business ! ” cries Mrs. Brandon, 
very briskly. “ I don’t know what you’re come about. 
I don’t want to know, and I’m most certain it is for no 
good.” 

I suppose it was the ill success of his ambassador 
that brought Mr. Bond himself to Thornhaugh Street ; 
and a more kind, fatherly little man never looked than 
Mr. Bond, although he may have had one eye smaller 
than the other. “ What is this, my dear madam, I 
hear from my confidential clerk, Mr. Walls?” he asked 
of the Little Sister. “ You refuse to give him your 
confidence because he is only a clerk? I wonder 
whether you will accord it to me, as a principal ?” 

“ She may, sir, she may — every confidence !” says 
the captain, laying his hand on that snuffy satin waist- 
coat which all his friends so long admired on him, “ She 
might have spoken to Mr. Walls.” 

“Mr. Walls is not a family man. I am. I have 
children at home, Mrs. Brandon, as old as you are,” 
says the benevolent Bond. u I would have justice done 
them, and for you too,” 

“ You’re very good to take so much trouble about 
me all of a sudden, to be sure,” says Mrs. Bran- 
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don, demurely. “ I suppose you don’t do it for 
nothing.” 

“ I should not require much fee to help a good 
woman to her rights ; and a lady I don’t think needs 
much persuasion to be helped to her advantage,” remarks 
Mr. Bond. 

“ That depends who the helper is.” 

“ Well, if I can do you no harm,, and help you possi- 
bly to a name, to a fortune, to a high place in the world, 
I don’t think you need be frightened. I don’t look very 
wicked or very artful, do I?” 

“ Many is that don’t look so. I’ve learned as much 
as that about you gentlemen,” remarks Mrs. Brandon. 

“ You have been wronged by one man, and doubt 
all.” 

' “ Not all. Some, sir ! ” 

“ Doubt about me if 1 can by any possibility injure 
you. But how and why should I ? Your good father 
knows what has brought me here. I have no secret 
from him. Have I, Mr. Gann, or Captain Gann, as I 
have heard you addressed ? ” 

“Mr., sir — plain Mr.— -No, sir; your conduct have 
been most open, honourable, and like a gentleman. 
Neither would you, sir, do aught to disparage Mrs. 
Brandon; neither would I, her father. No ways, I 
think, would a parent do harm .to his own child. May 
I offer you any refreshment, sir?” and a shaky, a 
dingy, but a hospitable hand, is laid upon, the glossy 
cupboard, in which Mrs. Brandon keeps her modest 
little store of strong waters. 
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“ Not one drop, thank you I You trust me, I think, 
more than Mrs. Pirm — I beg your pardon — Mrs. 
Branclon, is disposed to do.” 

At tlie utterance of that monosyllable Firm , Caroline 
became so white, and trembled so, that her interlocutor 
stopped, rather alarmed at the effect of his word — his 
word ! — his syllable of a word. 

The old lawyer recovered himself with much grace. 
u Pardon me, madam,” he said ; “I know your wrongs; 
I know your most melancholy history ; I know your 
name, and was going to use it, but it seemed to renew 
painful recollections to you, which I would not need- 
lessly recal.” 

Captain Gann took out a snuffy pocket-handkerchief, 
wiped two red eyes and a shirt-front, and winked at the 
attorney, and gasped in a pathetic manner. 

“You know my story and name, sir, who are a 
stranger to me. Have you told this old gentleman all 
about ; me and my affairs. Pa ? ” asks Caroline, with 
some asperity. “ Have you told him that my Ma never 
gave me a word of kindness — that X toiled for you and 
her like a servant — and when I came back to you, 
after being deceived and deserted, that you and Ma 
shut the door in my face? You did! you did! I 
forgive you ; but a hundred thousand billion years can’t 
mend that injury, father, while you broke a poor child’s 
heart with it that day! My Pa lias told you all this, 
Mr. What’s-your-name ? I’m s’prized he didn’t find 
something pleasanter to talk about, I’m sure ! ” 
cc My love ! ” interposed the captain. 
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“ Pretty love ! to go and tell a stranger in a public- 
house, and ever so many there beside, I suppose, your 
daughter’s misfortunes. Pa. Pretty love ! That’s what 
I’ve had from you ! ” 

“ Not a soul, on the honour of a gentleman, except 
me and Mr. Walls.” 

“ Then what do you come to talk about me at all 
for? and what scheme on hearth are you driving at? 
and what brings this old man here ? ” cries the landlady 
of Thornhaugh Street, stamping her foot. 

“Shall I tell you frankly, my good lady? I called 
you Mrs. Firmin now because, on my honour and word, 
I believe such to be your rightful name — because you 
are the lawful wife of George Brand Firmin. If such 
be your lawful name, others bear it who have no right 
to bear it — and inherit property to which they can lay 
no just claim. In the year 1827, you, Caroline Gann, 
a child of sixteen, were married by a clergyman whom 
you know, to George Brand Firmin, calling himself 
George Brandon. He was guilty of deceiving you; 
but you were guilty of no deceit. He was a hardened 
and wily man ; but you were an innocent child out of 
a school-room. And though he thought the marriage 
was not binding upon him, binding it is by Act of 
Parliament and judges’ decision ; and you are as assuredly 
George Firmin’s wife, madam, as Mrs. Bond is mine I ” 

“You have been cruelly injured, Caroline,” says the 
captain, wagging his old nose ever his handkerchief. 

Caroline seemed to be very well versed in the law 
of the transaction. “ You mean, sir,” she said slowly. 
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“that if me and Mr. Brandon was married to each 
other, he knowing that he was only playing at marriage, 
and me believing that it was all for good, we are really 
married.” 

“ Undoubtedly you are, madam — my client has — 
that is, I have had advice on the point.” 

“ But if we both knew that it was — was only a sort 
of a marriage — an irregular marriage, you know ? ” 

“ Then the Act says that to all intents and purposes 
the marriage is null and void.” 

“ But you didn’t know, my poor innocent child ! ” 
cries Mr. Gann. “ How should you ? How old was 
you ? She was a child in the nursery, Mr. Bond, when 
the villain inveigled her away from liei’ poor old father. 
She knew nothing of irregular marriages.” 

“Of course she didn’t, the poor creature,” cries the 
old gentleman, rubbing his hands together with perfect 
good-humour. “ Poor young thing, poor young thing ! ” 

As he was speaking, Caroline, very pale and still, 
sate looking at Ridley’s sketch of Philip, which 
hung in her little room. • Presently she turned round 
on the attorney, folding her little hands over her 
work. 

Cf Mr. Bond,” she said, “girls, though they may he 
ever so young, know more than some folks fancy. I 
was more than sixteen when that — that business 
happened. I wasn’t happy at home, and "was eager to get 
away. I knew that a gentleman of rank wouldn’t be 
likely really to marry a poor Cinderella out of a lodging- 
house, like me. If the truth must be told, I — I knew 
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it was no marriage — never thought it was a marriage — 
not for good, you know.” 

And she folds her little hands together as she utters 
the words, and I daresay once more looks at Philip’s 
portrait. 

“ Gracious goodness, madam, you must he under 
some error ! ” cries the attorney. “ Row should a child 
like you. know that the marriage was irregular ? ” 

“ Because I had no lines !” cries Caroline quickly. 
“ Never asked for none ! And our maid we had then 
said to me, e Miss Carry, where’s your lines? And it’s 
no good without.’ And I knew it wasn’t ! And I’m 
ready to go before the Lord Chancellor to-morrow and 
say so ! ” cries Caroline, to the bewilderment of her 
father and her cross-examinant. 

“ Pause, pause ! my good madam ! ’’ exclaims the 
meek old gentleman, rising from his chair. 

“ Go and tell this to them as sent you, sir ! ” cries 
Caroline, very imperiously, leaving the lawyer amazed, 
and her father’s face in a bewilderment, over which we 
will fling his snuffy old pocket-handkerchief. 

“ If such is unfortunately the case — if you actually 
mean to abide by this astonishing confession — which 
deprives you of a high place in society — and — and casts 
down the hope we had formed of redressing your injured 
reputation — I have nothing for it! I take my leave, 
madam ! Good morning, Mr. Hum ! — Mr. Gann ! ” 
And the old lawyer walks out of the Little Sister’s 
room. 

“ She won’t own to the marriage ! She is fond of 
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some one else— the little suicide 1 ” thinks the old lawyer, 
as he clatters down the street to a neighbouring house, 
where his anxious principal is waiting. “ She’s fond of 
some one else 1 ” 

Yes. But the some one else whom Caroline loved 
was Brand Firmin’s son: and it was to save Philip 
from ruin that the poor Little Sister chose to forget 
her marriage to his father. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LOVE ME LOVE MY DOG. 

Whilst the battle is raging, the old folks and ladies 
peep over the battlements, to watch the turns of the 
combat and the behaviour of the knights. To princesses 
in old days, whose lovely hands were to be bestowed 
upon the conqueror, it must have been a matter of no 
small interest to know whether the slim young cham- 
pion with the lovely eyes on the milk-white steed should 
vanquish, or the dumpy, elderly, square -shouldered, 
squinting, carroty wliiskerando of a warrior who was 
laying about him so savagely ; and so in this battle, on 
the issue of which depended the keeping or losing of 
poor Philip’s inheritance, there were several non-com- 
batants deeply interested. Or suppose we withdraw the 
chivalrous simile (as, in fact, the conduct and views of 
certain parties engaged in the matter were anything but 
what we call chivalrous), and imagine a wily old monkey 
who engages a cat to take certain chestnuts out of the 
fire, and pussy putting her paw through the bars, seizing 
the nut and then dropping it? Jacko is disappointed 
and angry, shows his sharp teeth, and bites if he dares. 
When the attorney went down to do battle for Philip’s 
patrimony, some of those who wanted it were spectators 
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of the fight, and lurking up a tree hard by. When 
Mr. Bond came forward to try and seize Phil’s chest- 
nuts, there was a wily old monkey who thrust the cat’s 
paw out, and proposed to gobble up the smoking prize. 

If you have ever been at the “ Admiral Byng,” you 
know, my dear madam, that the parlour where the club 
meets is just behind Mrs. Oves’s bar ; so that by lifting 
up the sash of the window which communicates between 
the two apartments, that good-natured woman may put 
her face into the club-room, and actually be one of the 
society. Sometimes, for company, old Mr. Eidley goes 

and sits with Mrs. 0 in her bar, and reads the 

paper there. He is slow at his reading. The long 
words puzzle the worthy gentleman. As he Juts plenty 
of time to spare, he does not grudge it to the study 
of his paper. 

On the day when Mr. Bond went to persuade Mrs. 
Brandon in Thornhaugh Street to claim Dr. Firinin 
for her husband, and to disinherit poor Philip, a little 
gentleman wrapt most solemnly and mysteriously in a 
great cloak appeared at the bar of the ie Admiral 
Byng,” and said in an aristocratic manner, “ You have 
a parlour; show me to it:” and being introduced to 
the parlour (where there are fine pictures of Qves, and 

Mrs. O , and Spotty-nose, their favourite defunct 

bull-dog), sat down and called for a glass of sherry and 
a newspaper. 

The civil and intelligent potboy of the c « Byng ” took 
the party The Advertiser of yesterday (which to-day’s 
paper urns in ’and) ; and when the gentleman began to 
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swear over the old paper, Frederick gave it as his 
opinion to his mistress that the new comer was a bar- 
bitrary gent — as, indeed, he was, with the omission, 
perhaps, of a single letter ; a man who bullied every- 
body who would submit to be bullied. In fact, it was 
our friend Talbot Twysden, Esq., Commissioner of the 
Powder and Pomatum Office; and I leave those who 
know him to say whether he is arbitrary or not. 

To him presently came that bland old gentleman, 
Mr. Bond, who also asked for a parlour and some 
sherry and water; and this is how Philip and his vera- 
cious and astute biographer came to know for a cer- 
tainty that dear uncle Talbot was the person who 
wished to — to have Philip’s chestnuts. 

Mr. Bond and Mr. Twysden had been scarcely a 
minute together, when such, a storm of imprecations 
came clattering through the glass-window which com- 
municates with Mrs. Oves’s bar, that I daresay they 
made the jugs and tumblers clatter on the shelves, and 
Mr. Ridley, a very modest-spoken man, reading his 
paper, lay it down with a scared face, and say, “Well, 
I never.” Nor did ho often, I dare to say. 

This volley was fired by Talbot Twysden, in conse- 
quence of his rage at the news which Mr. Bond 
brought him. 

“Well, Mr. Bond; well, Mr. Bond! What does 
she say ? ” he asked of his emissary. 

“ She will have nothing to do with the business, Mr. 
Twysden. We can’t touch it ; and I don’t see how we 
can move her. She denies the marriage as much as 
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Firmin does : says slie knew it was a mere sham when 
the ceremony was performed.” 

"Sir, you didn’t bribe her enough,” shrieked Mr. 
Twysden. " You have bungled this business ; by 
George, you have, sir.” 

" Go and do it yourself, sir, if you are not ashamed to 
appear in it,” says the lawyer. " You don’t suppose I 
did it because I liked it ; or want to take that poor 
young fellow’s inheritance from him, as you do ? ” 

" I wish justice and the law, sir. If I were wrong- 
fully detaining his property I would give it up. I would 
be the first to give it up. I desire justice and law, and 
employ you because you are a law agent. Are you 
not?” 

"And I have been on your errand, and shall send in 
my bill in due time ; and there will be an end of my 
connection with you as your law agent, Mr. Twysden,” 
cried the old lawyer. 

" You know, sir, how badly Firmin acted to me in 
the last matter.” 

" Faith, sir, if you ask my opinion as a law agent, I 
don’t think there was much to choose between you. 
How much is the sherry and water ? — keep the change. 
Sorry I’d no better news to bring you, Mr. T., and as 
you are dissatisfied, again recommend you to employ 
another law agent.” 

" My good sir, I ” 

" My good sir, I have had other dealings with your 
family, and am no more going to put up with your 
higliti-tightmess than I would with Lord Ringwood’s, 
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wlien I was one of Ms law agents. I am not going 
to tell Mr. Philip Firmin that his uncle and aunt pro- 
pose to ease him of his property; hut if anybody else 
does — that good little Mrs. Brandon — or that old goose 
Mr. Whatdyoucallem, her father — I don’t suppose he 
will be over well pleased. I am speaking as a gentle- 
man now, not as a law agent. You and your nephew 
had each a half share of Mr. Philip Firmin’s grand- 
father’s property, and you wanted it all, that’s the 
truth, and set a law agent to get it for you ; and swore 
at him because he could not get it from its right owner. 
And so, sir, I wish you a good morning, and recommend 
you to take your papers to some other agent, Mr. 
Twysden.” And with this, exit Mr. Bond. And now, I 
ask you, if that secret could be kept which was known 
through a trembling glass-door to Mrs. Oves of the 
“Admiral Byng,” and to Mr. Ridley, the father of J. J., 
and the obsequious husband of Mrs. Ridley? On that 
very afternoon, at tea-time, Mrs. Ridley was made 
acquainted by her husband (in his noble and circumlo 
cutory manner) with the conversation which he had 
overheard. It was agreed that an embassy should be 
sent to J. J. on the business, and his advice taken re- 
garding it ; and J. J.’s opinion was that the conversa- 
tion certainly should be reported to Mr. Philip Firmin, 
who might afterwards act upon it as he should think 
best. 

What? His own aunt, cousins, and uncle agreed in 
a scheme to overthrow his legitimacy, and deprive him 
of his grandfather’s inheritance ? It seemed impossible. 
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Big with the tremendous news, Philip came to his adviser, 
Mr. Pendennis, of the Temple, and told him what had 
occurred on the part of father, uncle, and Little Sister, 
Her abnegation had been so noble, that you may be sure 
Philip appreciated it ; and a tie of friendship was formed 
between the young man and the little lady even more 
close and tender than that which had bound them pre- 
viously. But the Twysdens, his kinsfolk, to employ a 
lawyer in order to rob him of his inheritance ! — Oh, it 
was dastardly I Philip bawled and stamped, and 
thumped his sense of the wrong in his usual energetic 
manner. As for his cousin Ringwood Twysden, Phil 
had often entertained a strong desire to wring his neck 
and pitch him downstairs. As for uncle Talbot : that 
he is an old pump, that he is a pompous old humbug, 
and the queerest old sycophant, I grant you ; but I 
couldn’t have believed him guilty of this. And as for 
the girls — oh, Mrs. Pendennis, you who are good, you 
who are kind, although you hate them, I know you do 
— you can’t say, you won’t say, that they were in the 
conspiracy ? 

"But suppose Twysden was asking only for what 
he conceives to be his rights ? ” asked Mr. Pendennis. 
" Had your father been married to Mrs. Brandon, you 
would not have been Dr. Firmin’s legitimate son. Had 
you not been his legitimate son, you had no right to a 
half-share of 'your grandfather’s property. Uncle 
Talbot acts only the part of honour and justice in the 
transaction. He is Brutus, and he orders you off to 
death, with a bleeding heart.” 



“And he orders his family out of the way,” roars 
Phil, “ so that they mayn’t be pained hy seeing the 
execution ! I see it all now. I wish somebody, would 
send a knife through me at once, and put an end to me. 

I see it all now. Do you know that for the last week I 
have been to Beaunash Street, and found nobody? 
Agnes had the bronchitis, and her mother was attending 
to her ; Blanche came for a minute or two, and was as 
cool — as cool as I have seen Lady Iceberg be cool to 
her. Then they must go away for change of air. They 
have been gone these three days : whilst uncle Talbot 
and that viper of a Ringwood have been closeted with 
that nice new friend, Mr. Hunt. O conf # * ! I beg 
your pardon, ma’am ; but I know you always allow for 
the energy of my language.” 

“I should like to see that Little Sister, Mr, Firrain. 
She has not been selfish, or had any scheme but for 
your good,” remarks my wife. 

“ A little angel who drops her 7j’s — a little heart, so 
good and tender that I melt as I think of it,” says Philip, 
drawing his big hand over his eyes, ce What have men 
done to get the love of some women? We don’t earn 
it; we don’t deserve it, perhaps. We don’t return it. 
They bestow it onus. I have given nothing back for 
all this love and kindness, but I look a little like my 
father of old days, for whom— for whom she had an 
attachment. And see now how she would die to serve 
me! You are wonderful, women are! your fidelities 
and your ficklenesses alike marvellous. What can any 
woman have found to adore in the doctor? Do you 
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think my father could ever have boon adorable, Mrs. 
Pendennis ? And yet I have hoard my poor mother say 
she was obliged to marry him. She knew it was a had 
match, but she couldn’t resist it. In wluit was mv 
father so irresistible ? He is not to my taste. Between 

ourselves, I think he is a ■ . well, never mind 

what” 

" I think we had best not mind what,” says my wife, • 
with a smile. 

" Quite right — quite right ; only I blurt out every- 
thing that is on my mind. Can’t keep it in,” cries Phil, 
gnawing his mustachios. “ If my fortune depended on 
my silence I should he a beggar, that’s the fact. And, 
you see, if you had such a father as mine, you your- 
self would find it rather difficult to hold your tomme 
about him. But now, tell me : this ordering away 
of the girls and aunt Twysden, whilst the little 
attack upon my property is being carried on— isn’t it 
queer?” 

“ The question is at an end,” said Mr. Pendennis. 

K You are restored to your atavis regibna and ancestral 
honours. Now that uncle Twysden can’t get the pro- 
perty without you, have courage, my boy — he may 
take it, along with the encumbrance.” 

Poor Phil had not known — but some of us, who are 
pretty clear-sighted when our noble selves are not 
concerned, had perceived that Philip’s dear aunt was 
playing fast and loose with the lad, and when his back 
was turned was encouraging a richer suitor for her 
daughter. 
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Hand on heart I can say of my wife, that she 
meddles with her neighbours as little as any person 
I ever knew ; blit when treacheries in love affairs are 
in question, she fires up at once, and would persecute 
to death almost the heartless male or female criminal 
who would break love’s sacred laws. The idea of a 
man or woman trifling with that holy compact awakens 
in her a flame of indignation. In curtain confidences 
(of which let me not vulgarize the arcana), she had 
given me her mind about some of Miss Twysden’s 
behaviour with that odious blackamoor, as she chose 
to call Captain Woolcomb, who, I own, had a very 
slight tinge of complexion; and when, quoting the 
Words of Hamlet regarding his father and mother, I 
asked, " Could she on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
and batten on this Moor?” Mrs. Pendennis cried out 
that this matter -was all too serious for jest, and won- 
dered how her husband could make word-plays about 
it. Perhaps she has not the exquisite sense of humour 
possessed by some folks; or is it that she has more 
reverence? In her creed, if not in her church, mar- 
riage is a sacrament; and the fond believer never 
speaks of it without awe. 

Now, as she expects both parties to the marriage 
engagement to keep that compact holy, she no more 
understands trifling with it than she could comprehend 
laughing and joking in a church. She has no patience 
with flirtations as they are called. "Don’t tell me, 
sir,” says the enthusiast, " a light word between a man 
and a married woman ought not to he permitted.” And 
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this is why she is harder on the woman than the man, 
in cases where such dismal matters happen to fall under 
discussion. A look, a word from a woman, she says, 
will check a libertine thought or word in a man ; and 
these cases might be stopped at once if the woman but 
showed the slightest resolution. She is thus more angry 
(I am only mentioning the peculiarities, not defending 
the ethics of this individual moralist)— she is, I say, 
more angrily disposed towards the woman than the man 
in such delicate cases ; and, I am afraid, considers that 
women are for the most part only victims because they 
choose to be so. 

Now, we had happened during this season to be at 
several entertainments, routs, and so forth, where poor 
Phil, owing to his unhappy Bohemian preferences and 
love of tobacco, &c., was not present — and where we 
saw Miss Agnes Twysden carrying on such a game with 
the tawny Woolcomb, as set Mrs. Laura in a tremor of 
indignation. What though Agnes’s blue-eyed mamma 
sat near her blue-eyed daughter and kept her keen 
clear orbs perfectly wide open and cognizant of all that 
happened ? So much the worse for her, the worse for 
both. It was a shame and a sin that a Christian 
English mother should suffer her daughter to deal 
lightly with the most holy, the most awful of human 
contracts; should be preparing her child who knows 
for what after misery of mind and soul. Three months 
ago, you saw how she encouraged poor Philip, and now 
see her with this mulatto ! 
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“ Is he not a man and a brother, my dear?” perhaps 
at this Mr. Bendennis interposes. 

“ Oh, for shame, Pen, no levity on this— no sneers 
and laughter on this the most sacred subject of all.” 
And here, I daresay, the woman falls to caressing her 
own children and hugging them to her heart as her 
manner was when moved. Que voulez-vous f There 
are some women in the world to whom love and truth 
are all in all here below. Other ladies there are who 
see the benefit of a good jointure, a town and country 
house, and so forth, and who are not so very particular 
as to the character, intellect, or complexion of gentle- 
men who are in a position to offer their dear girls these 
benefits. In fine, I say that regarding this blue-eyed 
mother and daughter, Mrs. Laura Pendennis was in 
such a state of mind, that she was ready to tear their 
blue, eyes out. 

Nay, it was with no little difficulty that Mrs. Laura 
could be induced to hold her tongue upon the matter 
and not give Philip her opinion. ec What ? ” she w’ould 
ask, “the poor young man is to be deceived and cajoled; 
to be taken or left as it suits these people ; to be made 
miserable for life certainly if she marries him ; and his 
friends are not to dare to warn him? The cowards! 
The cowardice of you men, Pen, upon matters of opinion, 
of you masters and lords of creation, is really despicable, 
sir ! Yon dare not have opinions, or holding them you 
dare not declare them, and act by them. You compro- 
mise with, crime every day because you think it would 
he officious to declare yourself and interfere. You are 
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not afraid of outraging morals, but of inflicting ennui 
upon society, and losing your popularity. You are 
as cynical as— as, wliat was tlie name of the liorrid 
old man who lived in the tub— Demosthenes ?— well, 
Diogenes, then, and the name does not matter a pin, 
sir. You are as cynical, only you wear fine ruffled 
shirts and wristbands, and you carry your lantern dark. 
It is not right to ‘put your oar in,’ as you say in your 
jargon (and even your slang is a sort of cowardice, sir, 
for you are afraid to speak the feelings of your heart : — ) 
it is not right to meddle and speak the truth, not right 
to rescue a poor soul who is drowning — of course not. 
Wliat call have you fine gentlemen of the world to put 
your oar in ? Let him perish ! Wliat did he in that 
galley ? That is the language of the world, baby 
darling. And, my poor, poor child, when you are 
sinking, nobody is to stretch out a hand to save you!” 
As for that wife of mine, when she sets forth the ma- 
ternal plea, and appeals to the exuberant school of phi- 
losophers, I know there is xio reasoning with her. I 
retire to my books, and leave her to kiss out the rest of 
the argument over the children. 

Philip did not know the extent of the obligation 
which he owed to his little friend and guardian, Caro- 
line; hut he was aware that he had no better friend 
than herself in the world ; and, I daresay, returned to 
her, as the wont is in such bargains between man and 
woman— woman and man, at least— a sixpence for that 
pure gold treasure, her sovereign affection. I suppose 
Caroline thought her sacrifice gave her a little authority 
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to counsel Philip ; for she it was who* I believe, first 
bid him to inquire whether that engagement which he 
had virtually contracted with his cousin was likely to 
lead to good, and was to be binding upon him but not 
on her? She brought Ridley to add his doubts to her 
remonstrances. She showed Philip that not only his 
uncle’s conduct, but his cousin’s, was interested, and set 
him to inquire into it further. 

That peculiar form of bronchitis under which poor 
dear Agnes was suffering was relieved by absence from 
London. The smoke, the crowded parties and as- 
semblies, the late hours, and, perhaps, the gloom of the 
house in Beaunash Street, distressed the poor dear 
child ; and her cough was very much soothed by that 
fine, cutting east wind, which blows so liberally along 
the Brighton cliffs, and which is so good for coughs, as 
we all know. But there was one fault in Brighton 
which could not be helped in her bad case; it is too 
near London. The air, that chartered libertine, can 
blow down from London quite easily; or people can 
come from London to Brighton, bringing, I dare say, 
the insidious London fog along with them. At any 
rate, Agnes, if she wished "for quiet, poor thing, might 
have gone farther and fared better. Why, if you owe 
a tailor a bill, he can run down and present it in a few 
hours. Vulgar; inconvenient acquaintances thrust them- 
selves upon you at every moment and corner. Was 
ever such a tohubohu of people as there assembles? 
You can’t be tranquil, if you will. Organs pipe and 
scream without cease at your windows. Your name 
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is put down in the papers when jjjyou arrive ; and 
everybody meets everybody ever so many times a 
day. 

On finding that his uncle had set lawyers to work, 
with the charitable purpose of ascertaining whether 
Philip’s property was legitimately liis own, Philip was 
a good deal disturbed in mind. Ide could not appre- 
ciate that high sense of moral obligation by which 
Mr. Twysden was actuated. At least, he thought that 
these inquiries should not have been secretly set a-foot ; 
and as he himself was perfectly open— a great deal too 
open, perhaps — in his words and his actions, he was 
hard with those who attempted to hoodwink or deceive 
1 him. 

It could not be; ah! no, it never could be, that 
Agnes the pure and gentle was privy to this con- 
spiracy. But then, how very-very often of late she 
had been from home; how very, very cold aunt 
Twysden’s shoulder had somehow become. Once, 
when he reached the door, a fishmonger’s boy was 
leaving a fine salmon at the kitchen, — a salmon and 
a tub of ice. Once, twice, at five o’clock, when lie 
called, a smell of cooking pervaded the hall,— that hall 
which culinary odours very seldom visited. Some of 
those noble Twysden dinners were on the tapis, and 
Philip was not asked. Not to he asked was no great 
deprivation; but who were the guests? To be sure, 
these were trifles light as air ; but Philip smelt mischief 
in the steam of those Twysden dinners, lie chewed 
that salmon with a hitter sauce as he saw it sink down 
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the area steps and disappear (with its attendant lobster) 
in the dark kitchen regions. 

Yes; eyes were somehow averted that used to look 
into his very frankly; a glove somehow had grown 
over a little hand which once used to lie very comfort- 
ably in his bro.ad palm. Was anybody else going to 
seize it, and was it going to paddle in that blackamoor’s 
nnblest fingers? Ah! fiends and tortures ! a gentleman 
may cease to love, but does he like a woman to cease to 
love, him? People carry on ever so long for fear of 
that declaration that all is over. No confession is more 
dismal to make. The sun of love lias set. We sit in 
the dark — I mean you, dear madam, and Corydon, or 
1 and Amaryllis — uncomfortably, with nothing more to 
say to one another ; with the night dew falling, and a 
risk of catching cold, drearily contemplating the fading 
west, with “ tire cold remains of lustre gone, of fire long 
past away.” Sink, fire of love ! Rise, gentle moon, 
and mists of chilly evening. And, my good Madam 
Amaryllis, let us go home to some tea and a fire. 

So Philip determined to go and seek his cousin. 
Arrived at Ids hotel (and if it were the * * I can’t 
conceive Philip in much better quarters), he had the 
opportunity of inspecting those delightful newspaper 
arrivals, a perusal of which lias so often edified us at 
Brighton. Mr. and Mrs. Penfold, he was informed, 
continued their residence. No. 90, Horizontal Place; 
and it was with those guardians he knew his Agnes 
was staying. He speeds to Horizontal Place. Miss 
Twysden is out. He heaves a sigh, and leaves a card. 


Has it ever happened to you to leave a card at that 
house— that house which was once the house— -almost 
your own ; where you were ever welcome ; where the 
kindest hand was ready to grasp yours, the brightest 
eye to greet you? And now your friendship has 
dwindled away to a little hit of pasteboard, shed once 
a year, and poor dear Mrs. Jones (it is with J. you 
have quarrelled) still calls on the ladies of your family 
and slips her husband’s ticket upon the hall table. 
0 life and time, that it should have come to this! 
0 gracious powers! Do you recal the time when 
Arabella Briggs was Arabella Thompson ? You call 
and talk fadaises . to her (at first she is rather nervous, 
and has the children in); you talk rain and fine weather ; 
the last novel ; the next party. Thompson in the City ? 
Yes, Mr. Thompson is in the City. He’s pretty well, 
thank you. Ah! Daggers, ropes, and poisons, has it 
come to this? You are, talking about the weather, and 
another man’s health, and another man’s children, of 
which she is mother, to her? Time was the weather 
was all a "burning sunshine, in which you and she 
hashed ; or if clouds gathered, and a storm fell, such 
a glorious rainbow haloed round you, such delicious 
tears fell and refreshed you, that the storm was more 
ravishing than the calm. And now another man’s 
children are sitting on her knee — their mother’s knee ; 
and once a year Mr. and Mrs. John Thompson request 
the honour of Mr. Brown’s company at dinner ; and 
once a year you read in The Times , “ In Nursery Street, 
the wife of J. Thompson, Esq., of a Son.” To come to 
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tlie once-heloved one’s door, and find the knocker tied 
up with a white kid glove, is humiliating — say what 
you will, it is humiliating. 

Philip leaves his card, and walks on to the Cliff, and 
of course, in three minutes, meets Clinker. Indeed, 
who ever went to Brighton for half an hour without 
meeting Clinker ? 

“Father pretty well? His old patient, Lady Geminy, 
is down here with the children; what a number of them 
there are, to he sure ! Come to make any stay? See 
your cousin, Miss Twysden, is here with the Penfolds. 
Little party at the Grigsons’ last night ; she looked 
uncommonly well ; danced ever so many times with the 
Black Prince, Woolcomb of the Greens. Suppose I 
may congratulate you. Six thousand five hundred a 
year now, and thirteen thousand when his grandmother 
dies ; hut those negresses live for ever. I suppose the 
thing is settled. I saw them on the pier just now, and 
Mrs. Penfold was reading a hook in the arbour. Book 
of sermons it was — pious woman, Mrs. Penfold. I dare 
say they are on the pier still.” Striding with hurried 
steps Philip Firmin' makes for the pier. The breathless 
Clinker cannot keep alongside of his face. I should 
like to have seen it when Clinker said that cc the thing ” 
was settled between Miss Twysden and the cavalry 
gentleman. 

There were a few nursery governesses, maids, and 
children, paddling about at the end of the pier; and 
there was a fat woman reading a hook in one of the 
arbours — hut no Agnes, no Woolcomb. Where can 
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they be ? Can they be weighing each other ? or buying 
those mad pebbles, which people are known to purchase ? 
or having their silhouettes done ill black? Ha! ha ! 
Woolcomb would hardly have his face done in black. 
The idea would provoke odious comparisons. I see 
Philip is in a dreadfully bad sarcastic humour. 

Up there comes from one of those trap-doors which 
lead down from the pier-head to the green sea-waves 
ever restlessly jumping below — up there comes a little 
Skye-terrier dog with a red collar, who, as soon as she 
sees Philip, sings, squeaks, whines, runs, jumps, flumps 
up on him, if I may use the expression, kisses his 
hands, and with eyes, tongue, paws, and tail shows him 
a thousand marks of welcome and affection. What, 
Brownie, Brownie! Philip is glad to see the dog, an 
old friend who has many a time licked his hand and 
bounced upon liis knee. 

The greeting over. Brownie, wagging her tail with 
prodigious activity, trots before Philip — trots down an 
opening, down the steps under which the waves shimmer 
greenly, and into quite a quiet remote corner just over 
the water, whence you may command a most beautiful 
view of the sea, the shore, the Marine Parade, and the 
Albion Hotel, and where, were I hve-and-twenty say, 
with nothing else to do, I would gladly pass a quarter 
of an hour talking about Glaucus or the Wonders of the 
Deep with the object of my affections. 

Here, amongst the labyrinth of piles, Brownie goes 
flouncing along till she comes to a young couple who 
are looking at the view just described. In order to 
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view it better, tlic young man lias laid Ms band, a pretty 
little band most delicately gloved, on the lady’s hand ; 
and Brownie comes up and nuzzles against her, and 
whines and talks, as much as to say, “ Here’s somebody,” 
and the lady says, “ Down, Brownie, miss.” 

“ It’s no good, Agnes, that dog,” says the gentleman 
(lie has very curly, not to say woolly hair, under his 
natty little hat). “ I’ll give you a pug with a nose 
yon can hang^your hat on. I do know of one now. 
My man Rummins knows of one. Do you like 
pugs?” 

“ I adore them,” says the lady. 

“ I’ll give you one, if I have to pay fifty pounds for 
it. And they fetch a good figure, the real pugs do, I can 
tell you. Once in London there was an exhibition of 
’em, and ” 

“ Brownie, Brownie, down ! ” cries Agnes. The dog 
was jumping at a gentleman, a tall gentleman with 
red mustachios and heard, who advances through the 
chequered shade, under the ponderous beams, over the 
translucent sea. 

“Pray don’t mind. Brownie won’t hurt me,” says a 
perfectly well-known voice, the sound of which sends 
all the colours shuddering out of Miss Agnes’ pink 
cheeks. 

“ You see I gave my cousin tins dog, Captain 
Woolcomb,” says the gentleman ; “ and the little slut 
remembers me. Perhaps Miss Twysden likes the pug 
better.” 

“ Sir!” 
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« If it lias a nose you 'can hang your liat on, it must 
be a yery pretty dog, and I suppose you intend to hang 
your hat on it a good deal.” 

“Oli, Philip!” says the lady; but an attack of that 
dreadful coughing stops further utterance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONTAINS TWO OF PHILIP’S MISHAPS. 

You know that, in some parts of India, infanticide is 
the common custom. It is part of tlie religion of the 
land, as, in other districts, widow-burning used to be. 
I can’t imagine that ladies like to destroy either them- 
selves or their children, though they submit with bravery, 
and even cheerfulness, to the decrees of that religion 
which orders them to make away with their own or 
their young ones’ lives. How, suppose you and I, 
as Europeans, happened to drive up where a young 
creature was just about to roast herself, under the 
advice of her family and the highest dignitaries of her 
church; what could we do? Rescue her? No such 
thing. We know better than to interfere with her, 
and the laws and usages of her country. We turn 
away with a sigh from the mournful scene; we pull 
out our pocket-handkerchiefs, tell coachman to drive 
on, and leave her to her sad fate. 

Now about poor Agnes Twysden: how, in the name 
of goodness, can we help her ? You see she is a well 
brought up and religious young woman of the Brah- 
minical sect. If she is to he sacrificed, that old Brahmin 
her father, that good and devout mother, that most 
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special Brahmin lier brother, and that admirable girl 
her strait-laced sister, all insist upon her undergoing 
the ceremony, and deck her with flowers ere they lead 
her to that dismal altar flame. Suppose, I say, she 
has made up lier mind to throw over poor Philip, and 
take on with some one else ? What sentiment ought 
our virtuous bosoms to entertain towards her? Anger? 
I have just been holding a conversation with a young 
fellow in rags and without shoes, whose bed is com- 
monly a dry arch, who has been repeatedly in prison, 
whose father and mother were thieves, and whose grand- 
fathers were thieves ; — are we to be angry with him for 
following the paternal profession ? W ith one eye brim- 
ming with pity, the other steadily keeping watch over 
the family spoons, I listen to his artless tale. I have 
no anger against that child; nor towards tliee, Agnes, 
daughter of Talbot the Brahmin. 

For though duty is duty, when it comes to the pinch, 
it is often hard to do. Though dear papa and mamma 
say that hero is a gentleman with ever so ‘many 
thousands a year, an undoubted part in So-and-So- 
shire, and whole islands in the western main, who 
is wildly in love with . your fair skin and blue eyes, 
and is ready to fling all his treasures at your feet; 
yet, after all, when you consider that ho is very 
ignorant though very cunning; very stingy though 
very rich; very ill-tempered, probably, if faces and 
eyes and mouths can tell truth: and as for Philip 
Firmin— though actually liis legitimacy is dubious, as 
we have lately heard, in which case his maternal fortune 
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is ours-— and as for his. paternal inheritance, we don’t 
know whether the doctor is worth thirty thousand pounds 
or a shilling; — -yet, after all — as for Philip — lie is a 
man; lie is a gentleman; he has brains in his head, 
and a great honest heart of which he has offered . to. 
give the best feelings to his cousin ; — I say, when a 
poor girl has to be off with that old love, that honest 
and fair love, and be on with the new one, the dark 
one, I feel for her ; and though the Brahmins are, as 
we know, the most genteel sect in Hindostan, I rather 
wish the poor child could have belonged to some lower 
and less rigid sect. Poor Agnes ! to think that he has 
sat for hours, with mamma and Blanche or the gover- 
ness, of course, in the room (for, you know, when she 
and Philip were quite wee wee things dear mamma had 
little amiable plans in view) ; has sat for hours by Miss 
Twysden’s side pouring out his heart to her ; has had, 
mayhap, little precious moments of confidential talk — 
little hasty whispers in corridors, on stairs, behind win- 
dow-curtains, and — and so forth in fact. She must 
remember all this past; and can’t, without some pang, 
listen on the same sofa, behind the same window- 
curtains, to her dark suitor pouring out his artless tales 
of barracks, boxing, horseflesh, and the tender passion. 
He is dull, he is mean, he is ill-tempered, he is igno- 
rant, and the other was . , . . ; but she will do 

her duty: oh, yes ! she will do her duty ! Poor Agnes ! 
C’est a /entire le emir, I declare I quite feel for her. 

When Philip’s temper was roused, I have been com- 
pelled, as his biographer, to own how very rude and 
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disagreeable lie could be ; and you must acknowledge 
that a young man has some reason to be displeased, 
when he finds the girl of liis heart hand in hand with 
another young gentleman in an occult and shady recess 
of the woodwork of Brighton Pier. The green waves 
are softly murmuring : so is the officer of the Life- 
Guards Green. The waves are kissing the beach. Ah, 
agonizing thought! I will not pursue the simile, which 
may be but a jealous man’s mad fantasy. Of this I 
am sure, no pebble on that beach is cooler than polished 
Agnes. But, then, Philip drunk with jealousy is not a 
reasonable being like Philip sober. <e He had a dreadful 
temper,” Philip’s dear aunt said of him afterwards, — 
< f I trembled for my dear, gentle child, united for ever 
to a man of that violence. Never, in my secret mind, 
could I think that their union could he a happy one. 
Besides, you know, the nearness of their relationship. 
My scruples on that score, dear Mrs. Candour, never, 
never could be quite got over.” And these scruples 
came to weigh whole tons, when Mangrove Hall, the 
house in Berkeley Square, and Mr. Woolcomh’s West 
India island were put into the scale along with them. 

Of course there was no good in remaining amongst 
those damp, reeking timbers, now that the pretty little 
tete-a-tete was over. Little Brownie hung fondling and 
whining round Philip’s ankles, as the party ascended to 
the upper air. “ My child, how pale you look ! ” cries 
Mrs. Penfold, putting down her volume, Out of the 
captain’s opal eyeballs shot lurid flames, and hot blood 
burned behind his yellow cheeks. In a quarrel, Mr. 
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Philip Firm in could be particularly cool and self- 
possessed. When Miss Agnes rather piteously intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Penfold, he made a bow as polite 
and gracious as any performed by his royal father. 
“My little dog knew me,” he said, caressing the animal. 
“ She is a faithful little thing, and she led me down to 
my cousin ; and — Captain Woolcomb, I think, is your 
name, sir ? ” 

As Philip curls his moustache and smiles blandly. 
Captain Woolcomb pulls his and scowls fiercely. “ Yes, 
sir,” he mutters, “my name is Woolcomb.” Another 
bow and a touch of the hat from Mr. Firmin. A touch? 
—a gracious wave of the hat; acknowledged by no 
means so gracefully by Captain Woolcomb. 

To these remarks, Mrs. Penfold says, “ Oh ! ” In 
fact, “ Oh !” is about the best thing that could be said 
under the circumstances. 

“My cousin, Miss Twysden, looks so pale because 
she was out very late dancing last night. I hear it was 
a very pretty ball. But ought she to keep such late 
hours, Mrs. Penfold, with her delicate health? Indeed, 
you ought not, Agnes ! Ought she to keep late hours, 
.Brownie? There — don’t, you little foolish thing ! I 
gave my cousin the dog: and she’s very fond of me— - 
the dog is — still. You were saying, Captain Woolcomb, 
when I came up, that you would give Miss Twysden a 
dog on whose nose you could hang your- — - — I beg 
pardon ? ” 

Mr. Woolcomb, as Philip made tins second allusion 
to the peculiar nasal formation of the png, ground his 
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little white teeth together, and let slip a most improper 
monosyllable. More acute bronchial suffering was mani- 
fested on the part of Miss Twysden. Mrs. Penfold said, 
“ The day is clouding over. I think, Agnes, I will 
have my chair, and go home.” 

" May I be allowed to walk with you as far as your 
house?” says Philip, twiddling a little locket which he 
wore at his watch-chain. It was a little gold locket, 
with a little pale hair inside. Whose hair could it have 
been that was so pale and fine? As for the pretty 
hieroglypliical A. T. at the hack, those letters might in- 
dicate Alfred Tennyson, or Anthony Trollope, who 
might have given a lock of their golden hair to Philip, 
for I know he is an admirer of their works. 

Agnes looked guiltily at the little locket. Captain 
W oolcomb pulled his moustache so, that you would have 
thought he would have pulled it off; and his opal eyes 
glared with fearful confusion and wrath. 

" Will you please to fall back and let me speak to you, 
Agnes ? Pardon me, Captain Woolcomb, I have a 
private message for my cousin ; and I came from London 
expressly to deliver it.” 

"If Miss Twysden desires me to withdraw, I fall 
back in one moment,” says the captain, clenching the 
little lemon-coloured gloves. 

“ My cousin and I have lived together all our lives, 
and I bring her a family message. Have you any par- 
ticular claim to hear it, Captain Woolcomb?” 

“Not if Miss Twysden don’t want me hear it. . . . 
D — the little brute.” 
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“ Don’t kick poor little harmless Brownie ! He shan’t 
kick yon., shall he. Brownie ? ” 

“ If the brute comes between my shins. I’ll kick her P 
shrieks the captain. “Hang her/ I’ll throw her into 
the sea ! ” 

“ Whatever you do to my dog, I swear I will do 
to you ! ” wliispers Philip to the captain, 

“Where are you staying?” shrieks the captain. 

“ Hang you, you shall hear from me.” 

“ Quiet — Bedford Hotel. Easy, or I shall think you 
want the ladies to overhear.” 

“ Your conduct is horrible, sir,” says Agnes, rapidly, 
in the French language. “Mr. does not comprehend it.” 

“ it ! If you have any secrets to talk, I’ll with- 

draw fast enough, Miss Agnes,” says Othello. 

“ Oh, Grenville ! can I have any secrets from you? 
Mr. Fir min is my first-cousin. We have lived together 
all our lives. Philip, I — I don’t know whether mamma 
announced to you my — my engagement with Captain 
Grenville Woolcomh.” The agitation has brought on 
another severe bronchial attack. Poor, poor little 
Agnes! What it is to have a delicate throat ! 

The pier tosses up to the skies, as though it had left 
its moorings — the houses on the clilf dance and reel, as 
though an earthquake was driving them — the sea walks , 
up into the lodging-houses — and Philip’s legs are failing 
from under him; It is only fora moment. When you have 
a large, tough double tooth out, doesn’t the chair go up 
to the ceiling, and your head come off too? But, in 
the next instant, there is a grave gentleman before 
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you, making you a bow, and concealing something in 
his right sleeve. The crash is over. You are a man 
again. Philip clutches hold of the chain pier for a 
minute : it does not sink under him. The houses, after 
reeling for a second or two, reassume the perpendicular, 
and bulge their bow windows towards the main. He 
can see the people looking from the windows, the 
carriages passing, Professor Spurrier riding on the 
cliff with eighteen young ladies, his pupils. In long 
after days he remembers those absurd little incidents 
with a curious tenacity. 

fe This news,” Philip says, “ was not — not altogether 
unexpected. I congratulate my cousin, I am sure. 
Captain Woolcomb, had I known this for certain, I am 
sure I should not have interrupted you. You were 
going, perhaps, to ask me to your hospitable house, 
Mrs. Penfold?” 

e< Was she though ? ’’ cries the captain. 

<e I have asked a friend to dine with me at the 
Bedford, and shall go to town, I hope, in the morning. 
Can I take anything for you, Agnes ? Good-by : ” and 
he kisses his hand in quite a tUgagtH manner, as Mrs. 
Penfold’s chair turns eastward and he goes to the west. 
Silently the tall Agnes sweeps along, a fair hand laid 
upon her friend’s chair. 

It’s over! it’s over! She has done it. He was 
bound, 'and kept bis honour, hut she did not : it was she 
who forsook him. And I fear very much Mr. Philip’s 
heart leaps with pleasure and an immense sensation 
of relief at thinking he is free. He meets half a dozen 
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acquaintances on the cliff. He laughs, jokes, shakes 
hands, invites two or three to dinner in the gayest 
manner. He sits down on that green, not very far 
from his inn, and is laughing to himself, when he sud- 
denly feels something nestling at his knee, — rubbing, 
and nestling, and whining plaintively. ee What, is that 
you?” It is little Brownie, who has followed him. 
Poor little rogue ! 

Then Philip bent down his head over the dog, and as 
it jumped on him, with little bleats, and whines, and 
innocent caresses, he broke out into a sob, and a great 
refreshing rain of tears fell from his eyes. Such a little 
illness! Such a mild fever 1 Such a speedy cure! 
Some people have the complaint so mildly that they 
are scarcely ever kept to their beds. Some hear its scars 
for ever. 

Philip sat resolutely at the hotel all night, having 
given special orders to the porter to say that he was at 
home, in case any gentleman should call. He had a 
faint hope, lie afterwards owned, that some friend of 
Captain Woolcomb might wait on him on that officer’s 
part. He had a faint hope that a letter might come 
explaining that treason,— -as people will have a sick, 
gnawing, yearning, foolish desire for letters — letters 
which contain nothing, which never did contain any- 
thing — - letters which, nevertheless, you — — * You 
know, in fact, about those letters, and there is no 
earthly use in asking to read Philip’s. Have we not all 
read those love-letters ydiich, after love-quarrels, come 
into court sometimes? Wo have all read them; and 
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how many liave written them? Nine o’clock. Ten 
o’clock. Eleven o’clock. No challenge from the cap- 
tain; no explanation from Agnes. Philip declares he 
slept perfectly well. But poor little Brownie the dog 
made a piteous howling all night in the stables. She 
was not a well-bred dog. You could not have hung the 
least hat on her nose. 

We compared anon our dear Agnes to a Brahmin 
lady, meekly offering herself up to sacrifice according 
to the practice used in her highly respectable caste. 
Did we speak in anger or in sorrow ? — surely in terms 
of respectful grief and sympathy. And if we pity her, 
ought we not likewise to pity her highly respectable 
parents ? When the notorious Brutus ordered his sons 
to execution, you can’t suppose he was such a brute as 
to be pleased ? All three parties suffered by the trans- 
action : the sons, probably, even more than their austere 
father; but it stands to reason that the whole trio were 
very melancholy. At least, were I a poet or musical 
composer depicting that business, I certainly should 
make them so : — the sons, piping in a very minor key 
indeed ; the father’s manly basso, accompanied by deep 
wind instruments, and interrupted by appropriate sobs. 
Though pretty fair Agnes is being led to execution, 
I don’t suppose she likes it, or that her parents are 
happy, who are compelled to order the tragedy. 

That the rich young proprietor of Mangrove Hall 
should be fond of her, was merely a coincidence, Mrs. 
Twysden afterwards always averred. Not for mere 
wealth — ah, no I not for mines of gold— -would they 
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sacrifice their darling child. But when that sad Fir min 
affair happened, you see it also happened that Captain 
Woolcomb was much struck by dear Agnes, whom he 
met everywhere. Her scapegrace of a cousin would go 
nowhere. He preferred his bachelor associates, and 
horrible smoking and drinking habits, to the amuse- 
ments and pleasures of more refined society. lie 
neglected Agnes. There is not the slightest doubt he 
neglected and mortified her, and his wilful and frequent 
absence showed how little he cared for her. Would 
you blame the dear girl for coldness to a man who ' 
himself showed such indifference to her? “No, my 
good Mrs. Candour. Had Mr. Firmin been ten times 
as rich as Mr. Woolcomb, I should have counselled my 
child to refuse him. I take the responsibility of the 
measure entirely on myself — I, and her father, and her 
brother.” So Mrs. Twysden afterwards spoke, in circles 
where an absurd and odious rumour ran, that the 
Twysdens had forced their daughter to jilt young 
Mr. Firmin in order to marry a young quadroon. 
People will talk, you know, de me, de te. If Wool- 
comb’s dinners had not gone off so after his marriage, 

I have little doubt the scandal would have died away, 
and ho and his wife might have been pretty generally 
respected and visited. 

Nor must you suppose, as wo have said, that dear 
Agues gave up her first love without a pang. That 
bronchitis showed how acutely the poor thing felt her 
position. It broke out very soon after Mr. Woolcomb’s 
attentions became a little particular ; and she actually 
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left London in consequence. It is true that he could 
follow her without difficulty, but so, for the matter 
of that, could Philip, as we have seen, when he came 
down and behaved so rudely to Captain Woolcomb. 
And before Philip came, poof Agnes could plead, “ My 
father pressed me sail*,” as in the case of the notorious 
Mrs. Itobin Gray. 

Father and mother both pressed her sair. Mrs. 
Twysden, I think I have mentioned, wrote an admirable 
letter, and was aware of her accomplishment. She 
used to write reams of gossip regularly every week to 
dear uncle Bingwood when he was in the country : and 
when her daughter Blanche married, she is said to have 
written several of her new son’s sermons. As a Chris- 
,1 tian mother, was she not to give her daughter her advice 

at this momentous period of her life? That advice went 
li; against poor Philip’s chances with his cousin, who was 

\ kept acquainted with all the circumstances of the con- 

$'• troversy of which we have just seen the issue. I do 

not mean to say that Mrs. Twysden gave an impartial 
statement of the: case. What parties in a lawsuit do 
speak impartially on their own side or their adver- 
saries’? Mrs. Twysden’s view, as I have learned subse- 
quently, and as imparted to her daughter, was tliis : — 
That most unprincipled man, Dr. Finnin, who had 
already attempted, and unjustly, to deprive the Twys- 
dens of a part of their property, had commenced in 
quite early life his career of outrage and wickedness 
against the Bingwood family. He had led dear Lord 
Bingwood’s son, poor dear Lord Cinqbars, into a career 
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of vice and extravagance which, caused the premature 
death of that unfortunate young nobleman. Mr. Firmin 
had then made a marriage, in spite of the tears and 
entreaties of Mrs. Twysden, with her late unhappy 
sister, whose whole life had been made wretched by the 
doctor’s conduct. But the climax of outrage and 
wickedness was, that when he — lie, a low, penniless 
adventurer — married Colonel Ringwood’s daughter, he 
was married already, as 'could be sworn by the re- 
pentant clergyman who had been forced, by threats of 
punishment which Dr. Firmin held over him, to per- 
form the rite ! “ The mind ”• — Mrs. Talbot Twysden’s 
fine mind — " shuddered at the thought of such wicked- 
ness.” But most of all (for to think ill of any one 
whom she had once loved gave her pain) there was 
reason to believe that the unhappy Philip Firmin was 
his father’s accomplice) and that he knew of his own 
illegitimacy, which he was determined to set aside by 
any fraud or artifice— (she trembled, she wept to have 
to say this: 0 heaven! that there should he such per- 
versity in thy creatures !) And so little store did Philip 
set by his mother's honour, that he actually visited the 
abandoned woman who acquiesced in her own infamy, 
and had brought such unspeakable disgrace on the 
Ringwood family ! The thought of this crime had 
caused Mrs. Twysden and her dear husband nights of 
sleepless anguish — had made them years and years older 
— -had stricken their hearts with a grief which must 
endure to the end of their days. With people so un- 
scrupulous, so grasping, so artful as Dr. Firmin and 
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(must she say ?) his son, they were hound to he on their 
guard; and though they had avoided Philip, she had 
deemed it right, on the rare occasions when she and the 
young man whom she must now call her illegitimate 
nephew met, to behave as though she knew nothing of 
this most dreadful controversy. 

“ And now, dearest child ” . . . . Surely the 

moral is obvious ? The dearest child "must see at once 
that any foolish plans which were formed in childish 
days and under former delusions must he cast aside for 
ever as impossible, as unworthy of a Twysden — of a 
Eingwood. Be not concerned for the young man him- 
self,” wrote Mrs. Twysden — “ X blush that he should 
bear that dear father’s name who was slain in honour 
on Busaco’s glorious field. P. If. has associates amongst 
whom he has ever been much more at home than in our 
refined circle, and habits which will cause him to forget 
you only too easily. And if near you is one whose 
ardour shows itself in his every word and action, whose 
wealth and property may raise you to a place worthy of 
my child, need I say, a mother’s, a father’s blessing go 
with you.” This letter was brought to Miss Twysden, 
at Brighton, by ‘a special messenger ; and the super- 
scription announced that it was “ honoured by Captain 
Grenville Woolcomb.” 

Now when Miss Agnes has had a letter to this effect, 
from a mother in whose prudence and affection a 
child could surely confide; when she remembers all 
the abuse her brother lavishes against Philip, as, heaven 
bless some of them ! dear relatives can best do ; when 
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she thinks how cold he has of late been — how he will 
come smelling of cigars — how he won’t conform to the 
usages du month, and has neglected all the decencies of 
society- — how she often can’t understand his strange 
rhapsodies about poetry/ painting, and the like, nor how 
he can live with such associates as those who seem to 
delight him — and now how he is showing himself 
actually unprincipled and abetting his horrid father ; 
when we consider mitlier pressing sail*, and all these 
points in mither’s favour, I don’t think we can order 
Agnes to instant execution for the resolution to which 
she is coming. She will give him up — she will give 
him up. Good-by, Philip. Good-by the past. Be 
forgotten, be forgotten, fond words spoken in not un- 
willing ears I Be still and breathe not, eager lips, that 
have trembled so near to one another ! Unlock, 
hands, and part for ever, that seemed to be formed 
for life’s long journey 1 All, to part for ever is hard; 
but harder and more humiliating still to part without 
regret! 

That papa and mamma had influenced Miss Twysden 
in her behaviour my wife and I could easily imagine, 
when Philip, in his wrath and grief, came to us and 
poured out the feelings of his heart. My wife is a 
repository of men’s secrets, an untiring consoler and 
comforter ; and she knows many a sad story which we 
are not at liberty to tell, like this one of which this 
person, Mr. Firmin, has given us possession. 

cc Father and mother’s orders,” shouts Philip, “I 
daresay, Mrs. Peudennis; but the wish was father to 
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the thought of parting, and it was for the blackamoor’s 
parks and acres that the girl jilted me. Look here. I 
told you just now that I slept perfectly well on that 
infernal night after I had said farewell to her. W ell, I 
didn’t. It was a lie, I walked ever so many times the 
whole length of the cliff, from Hove to Rottingdean 
almost, and then went to bed afterwards, and slept a 
little out of sheer fatigue. And as I was passing by 
Horizontal Place ( — I happened to pass by there two 
or three times in the moonlight, like a great jackass — ) 
you know those verses of mine which I have hummed 
here sometimes ?” (hummed I he used to roar them !) 
“ c When the locks of burnished gold, lady, shall to silver 
turn!’ Never mind the rest. You know the verses 
about fidelity and old age? She was singing them 
on that night, to that negro. And I heard the beggar’s 
voice say, e Bravo ! ’ through the open windows.” 

“ Ah, Philip ! it was cruel,” says my wife, heartily 
pitying our friend’s anguish and misfortune. £f It was 
cruel indeed. I am sure wo can feel for you. But 
think what certain misery am arriago with such a person 
would have been! Think of your warm heart given 
away for ever to that heartless creature.” 

“ Laura, Laura, have you not often warned me not to 
speak ill of people ? ” says Laura’s husband. 

“I can’t help it sometimes,” cries Laura in' a trans- 
port. u I try and do my best not to speak ill of my 
neighbours; hut the worldliness of those people shocks 
me so that I can’t bear to be near them. They are so 
utterly tied and bound by conventionalities, so perfectly 
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convinced of their own excessive high-breeding, that 
they seem to me more odious and more vulgar than 
quite low people ; and I am sure Mr. Philip’s friend, the 
Little Sister, is infinitely more ladylike than his dreary 
aunt or either of his supercilious cousins ! ” Upon my 
word, when this lady did speak her mind, there was no 
mistaking her meaning. 

I believe Mr. Eirmin took a considerable number ' 
of people into his confidence regarding this love affair. 
He is one of those individuals who can’t keep their 
secrets ; and when hurt he roars so loudly that all his 
friends can hear. It has been remarked that the 
sorrows of such persons do not endure very long ; nor 
surely was there any great need in this instance that 
Philip’s heart should wear a lengthened mourning. Ere 
long he smoked his pipes, he played his billiards, he 
shouted his songs ; he rode in the Park for the pleasure 
of severely cutting his aunt and cousins when their 
open carriage passed, or of riding down Captain Wool- 
comb or his cousin Kingwood, should either of those 
worthies come in his way. 

One day, when the old Lord Ringwood came to town 
for his accustomed spring visit, Philip condescended to 
wait upon him, and was announced to his lordship just as 
Talbot Twysden and Ringwood his son were taking 
leave of their noble kinsman. Philip looked at them 
with a flashing eye and a distended nostril, according 
to Ms swaggering wont* I daresay they on their part 
bore a very mean and hangdog appearance; for my 
lord laughed at their discomfiture, and seemed im- 
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mensely amused as tliey slunk out of the door when 
Philip came hectoring in. 

“ So, sir, there has been a family row. Heard 
all about it : at least, their side. Your father did 
me the favour to marry my niece, having another 
wife already ? ” 

“Having no other wife already, sir — though my 
dear relations wish to show that he had.” 

“Wanted your money; thirty thousand pounds is 
not a trifle. Ten thousand apiece for those children. 
And no more need of any confounded pinching and 
scraping, as they have to do at Beaunash Street. Affair 
off between you and Agnes ? Absurd affair. So much 
the better.” 

“ Yes, sir, so much the better.” 

“Have ten thousand apiece. Would have twenty 
thousand if they got yours. Quite natural to want it.” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Woolcomb a sort of negro, I understand. Fine 
property here : besides the West India rubbish. Violent 
man— so people tell me. Luckily Agnes seems a cool, 
easy-going woman, and must put up with the rough 
as well as the smooth in marrying a property like that. 
Very lucky for you that that woman persists there was 
no marriage with your father. Twysden says the 
doctor bribed her. Take it lie’s not got much money to 
bribe, unless you gave some of yours.” 

“ I dpn’fc bribe people to hear false witness, my lord — 
and if ” 

“ Don’t he in a huff; I didn’t say so. Twysden says 
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so — -perhaps' thinks so. When people are at law they 
believe anything of one another.” 

" I don’t know what other people may do, sir. If I 
had another man’s money, I should not be easy until I 
had paid him back. Had my share of my grandfather’s 
property not been lawfully mine — and for a few hours I 
thought it was not — please God, I would have given it 
up to its rightful owners— at least, my father would.” 

"Why, hang it all, man, you don’t mean to say your 
father lias not settled with you? ” 

Philip blushed a little. Ide had been rather sur- 
prised that there had been no settlement between him 
and his father. 

" I am only of age a few months, sir. I am not 
under any apprehension; I get my dividends regularly 
enough. One of my grandfather’s trustees. General 
Baynes, is in India; He is to return almost imme- 
diately, or we should have sent a power of attorney out 
to him. There’s no hurry about the business.” 

Philip’s maternal grandfather, and Lord Ringwood’s 
brother, the late Colonel Philip Eingwood, had died 
possessed of but trifling property of his own ; but his 
wife had brought him a fortune of sixty thousand pounds, 
which was settled on their children, and in the names of 
trustees- — Mr. Briggs, a lawyer, and Colonel Baynes, an 
East India officer, and friend of Mrs. Philip Eingwood’s 
family. Colonel Baynes had been in England some 
eight years before ; and Philip remembered a land old 
gentleman coming to see him at school, and leaving 
tokens of his bounty behind. The other trustee, Mr. 
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Briggs, a lawyer of considerable comity reputation, was 
dead long since, having left his affairs in an involved 
condition. During the trustee’s absence and the son’s 
minority, Philip’s father received the dividends on his 
son’s property, and liberally spent them on the boy. 
Indeed, I believe that for some little time at college, and 
during his first journeys abroad, Mr. Philip spent rather 
more than the income of his maternal inheritance, being 
freely supplied by his father, who told him not to stint 
himself. He was a sumptuous man. Dr. Birmin — open- 
handed — subscribing to many charities — a lover of 
solemn good cheer. The doctor’s dinners and the 
doctor’s equipages were models in their way; and I 
remember the sincere respect with which ray uncle the 
major (the family guide in such matters) used to speak 
of Dr. Pir mill’s taste. “No duchess in London, sir,” 
he would say, “drove better horses than Mrs. Pir min. 
Sir George Warrender, sir, could not give a better 
dinner, sir, than that to which we sat down yesterday.” 
And for the exercise of these civic virtues the doctor 
had the hearty respect of the good major. 

“ Don’t tell me, sir,” on the other hand, Lord Ping- 
wood would say ; “ I dined with the fellow once — a 
. swaggering fellow, sir ; but a servile fellow. The way 
lie bowed and flattered was perfectly absurd. Those 
fellows think we like it — and we may. Even at my 
age, I like flattery — any quantity of it ; and not what 
you call delicate, blit strong, sir. I like a man to kneel 
down and kiss my shoestrings. I have my own opinion 
of him afterwards, but that is what I like— what all 
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men like ; and tliat is what Eirmin gave in quantities. 
But you could see that his house was monstrously 
expensive. His dinner was excellent, and you saw it 
was good every day — not like your dinners, my good 
Maria ; not like your wines, Twysden, which, hang it, 
I can’t swallow, unless I send ’em in myself. Even 
at my own house, I don’t give that kind of wine on 
common occasions which Eirmin used to give. I drink 
the best myself, of course, and give it to some who 
know; but I don’t give it to common fellows, who 
come to hunting dinners, or to girls and boys who are 
dancing at my balls.” 

Yes ; Mr. Eirmin’s dinners were very handsome— 
and a pretty end came of the handsome dinners!” sighed 
Mrs. Twysden. 

“ That’s not the question ; I am only speaking about 
the fellow’s meat and drink, and they were both good. 
And it’s my opinion, that fellow will have a good dinner 
wherever he goes.” 

I had the fortune to be present at one of these feasts, 
which Lord Ringwood attended, and at which I met 
Philip’s trustee, General Baynes, who had just arrived 
from India. I remember now the smallest details of 
the little dinner, — the brightness of the old plate, on 
which the doctor prided himself, and the quiet comfort, 
not to say splendour, of the entertainment. The general 
seemed to take a great liking to Philip, whose grand- 
father had been his special friend and Comrade in arms. 
He thought he saw something of Philip Ringwood in 
Philip Eirmin’s face. 
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All, indeed I ” growls Lord Eingwood. 

You ain’t a bit like him,” says the downright 
general. " Never saw a handsomer or more open- 
looking fellow than Philip Eingwood.” 

" Oh ! I daresay I looked pretty open myself forty 
years ago,” said my lord ; " now Pm shut, I suppose. 

I don’t see the least likeness in this young man to my 
brother.” 

" That is some sherry as old as the century,” whispers 
the host ; " it is the same the Prince Eegent liked so 
at a Mansion House dinner, five-and-twenty years ago.” 

"Never knew anything about wine ; was always tip- 
pling liqueurs and punch. What do you give for this 
sherry, doctor ?” 

The doctor sighed, and looked up to the chandelier. 
" Drink it while it lasts, my good lord ; but don’t ask 
me the price. The fact is, I don’t like to say what 
I gave for it.” 

" You need not stint yourself in the price of 
sherry, doctor,” cries the general gaily ; " you have 
but one son, and he has a fortune of his own, as I 
happen to know. You haven’t dipped it, master 
Philip?” 

" I fear, sir, I may have exceeded my income some- 
times, in the last three years; hut my father has helped 
.me.” " 

"Exceeded nine hundred a-year ! Upon my word I 
When I was a sub, my friends gave me fifty pounds 
a year, and I never was a shilling in debt ! What are 
men coming to now ?” 
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“ If doctors drink Prince Regent’s sherry at ten 
guineas a dozen, what can you expect of their sons, 
General Baynes ? ” grumbles xny lord. 

ee My father gives you his best, my lord/’ says Philip 
gaily ; “if you know of any better, he will get it for 
you. Si non, his utere mecum ! Please to pass me that 
decanter. Pen ! ” 

I thought the old lord did not seem ill pleased at the 
young man’s freedom ; and now, as I recal it, think 
I can remember, that a peculiar silence and anxiety 
seemed to weigh upon our host — upon him whose face 
was commonly so anxious and sad. 

The famous sherry, which had made many voyages 
to Indian climes before it acquired its exquisite flavour, 
had travelled some three or four tifn.es round the doctor’s 
polished table, when Brice, his man, entered with a 
letter on his silver tray. Perhaps Philip’s eyes and 
mine exchanged glances in which ever so small a 
scintilla of mischief might sparkle. The doctor often 
had letters when he was entertaining his friends; and 
his patients had a knack of falling ill at awkward times. 

" Gracious heavens I ” cries the doctor, when he read 
the despatch — it was a telegraphic message. “ The 
poor Grand Duke ! ” , 

“ What Grand Duke ? ” asks the surly lord of Ring- 
wood. 

“ My earliest patron and friend— -the Grand Duke of 
Groningen ! Seized this morning at eleven at Potzen- 
dorff ! Has sent for me. 1 promised to go to him if 
ever he had need of me. I must go ! l ean save the 
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night-train yet. General! our visit to the city must 
he deferred till my return. Get a portmanteau, Brice ; 
and call a cab at once. Philip will entertain my friends 
for the evening. My dear lord, you won’t mind an old 
doctor leaving you to attend an old patient ? I will 
write from Groningen. I shall be there on Friday 
morning. Farewell, gentlemen ! Brice, another bottle 
of that sherry ! I pray, don’t let . anybody stir ! God 
bless you, Philip, my boy !” And with this the doctor 
went up, took his son by the hand, and laid the other 
very kindly on the young man’s shoulder. Then he 
made a bow round the table to his guests — one of his 
graceful bows, for which he was famous. I can see 
the sad smile on his face now, and the light from 
the chandelier over the dining-table glancing from his 
shining forehead, and casting deep shadows on to liis 
cheek front his heavy brows. 

The departure was a little abrupt, and, of course, 
cast somewhat of a gloom upon the company. 

“My carriage ain’t ordered till ten — must go on 
sitting here, I suppose. Confounded life doctor’s must 
be ! Called up any hour in the night ! Got their foes ! 
Must go ! ” growled the great man of the party. 

“ People are glad enough to have them when they 
are ill, my lord. I think I have heard that once, when 
you were at Ryde 

The great man started back as if a little shock of 
cold water had fallen on him; and then looked at 
Philip with not unfriendly glances. “ Treated for 
gout — so he did. Very well, too ! ” said my lord ; and 
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whispered, not inaudibly, “ Cool hand, that boy ! ” And 
then his lordship fell to talk with General Baynes about 
his campaigning, and his early acquaintance with his 
own brother, Philip’s grandfather. 

The general did not care to brag about his own feats 
of arms, but was loud in praises of his old comrade. 
Philip was pleased to hear his grandsire so well spoken 
of. The general had known Dr. Pir min’s father also, 
who likewise Had been a colonel in the famous old 
Peninsular army. " A Tartar that fellow was, and no 
mistake 1 ” said the good officer. “Tour father has a 
strong look of him ; and you have a glance of him at 
times. But you remind me of Philip Ringwood not a 
little ; and you could not belong to a better man.” 

"Ha!” says my lord. There has been differences 
between him and his brother. lie may have been 
thinking of days when they were friends. Lord Ring- 
wood now graciously asked if General Baynes was 
staying in London? But the general had only come 
to do this piece of business, which must now be delayed. 
He was too poor to live in London. He must look 
out for a country place, where lie and his children 
could live cheaply. " Three hoys* at school, and one at 
college, Mr, Philip — you know what that must cost; 
though, thank my stars, my college boy does not spend 
nine hundred a year. Nine hundred ! Where should 
we be if he did?” In fact, the days of nabobs are 
long over, and the general had come hack to his native 
country with only very small means for the support of 
a great family. 
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When my lord’s carriage came, lie departed, and the 
other guests presently took their leave. The general, 
who was a bachelor for the nonce, remained awhile, 
and we three prattled over cheroots in Philip’s smoking- 
room, It* was a night like a hundred I have spent 
there, and yet how well I remember it ! We talked 
about Philip’s future prospects, and he communicated 
his intentions to ns in his lordly way. As for prac- 
tising at the bar : No, sir ! he said, in reply to General 
Baynes’ queries, he should not make much hand of 
that: shouldn’t if he were ever so poor. He had his 
own money, and his father’s, and lie condescended to 
say that he might, perhaps, try for Parliament, should 
an eligible opportunity offer. “ Here’s a fellow born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth,” says the general, as 
we walked away together. “ A fortune to begin with ; 
a fortune to inherit. My fortune was two thousand 
pounds and the price of my two first commissions ; and 
when I die my children will not be quite so well off as 
their father was when he began!” 

Having parted with the old officer at his modest 
sleeping quarters near his club, I walked to my own 
home, little thinking that yonder cigar, of which I had 
shaken some of the ashes in Philip’s smoking-room, was 
to he the last tobacco I ever should smoke there. The 
pipe was smoked out. The wine was drunk. When 
that door closed on me, it closed for the last time— -at 
least, was never more to admit me as Philip’s, as 
Dr. Firmin’s, guest and friend. I pass the place often 
now. My youth comes back to me as I gaze at those 
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blank, shining windows. I see myself a boy, and 
Philip a child; and his fair mother ; and his father, the 
hospitable, the melancholy, the magnificent. I wish I 
could have helped him. I wish somehow he had bor- 
rowed money. He never did. He gave me his often. 
I have never seen him since that night when his own 
door closed upon him. 

On the second day after the doctor’s departure, as I 
was at breakfast with my family, I received the follow- 
ing letter : — 

Mr »kar Peotennis, 

CouijD I have seen you in private on Tuesday night, I might 
have warned you of the calamity which was hanging over my house. 
But to what good end ? That you should know a few weeks, hours 
before, what all tire world will ring with to-morrow ? Neither you nor 
I, nor one whom we both love, would have been the happier for knowing 
my misfortunes a few hours sooner. In four-and-twen ty hours every 
club in Loudon wiil be busy with talk of the departure of the celebrated 
Dr, Firrain — the wealthy Dr. Eirmiti; a few months more and (I have 
strict and confidential reason to believe) hereditary rank would have 
been mine, but Sir George Firmin would have been an insolvent man, 
and his son Sir Philip a beggar. Perhaps the thought of this honour 
has been one of tile reasons which has determined me on expatriating 
myself sooner than I otherwise needed to have done. 

George Firmin, the honoured, the wealthy physician, and his son a 
beggar ? I see yon are startled at the news ! Yon wonder how, with 
a great practice, and no great ostensible expenses, sueli ruin should 
have eomo upon me — upon him. It lias seemed as if for years past 
Pate has been determined to make war upon George Brand Pirmin; 
and who can battle against Pate ? A man universally admitted to be 
of good judgment, I have embarked in mercantile speculations the most 
promising. Everything upon which I laid my hand has crumbled to 
ruin; but I can say with the Roman bard, “-Impainttim /orient, rtdnas” 
And, almost penniless, almost aged, an exile driven from my country, I. 
seek another where I do not despair — J even have a firm belief that X 
shall be enabled to repair my shattered fortunes ! My race has never 
been deficient in courage, and Philip and Philip's father must use all 
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tlieirs, so as to be enabled to face the dark '“times which menace them. 
Si celeres quatit pumas Fortima, we must resign what she gave us, and 
bear our calamity with unshaken hearts ! 

There is a man, I own to you, -whom I cannot, I must not face. 
General Baynes has just come from India, with but very small savings, 
I tear; and these are jeopardized by his imprudence and my most cruel 
and unexpected misfortune. I need not tell you that my all would have 
been my boy’s. My will, made long since, will be found in the tortoise- 
shell secretaire standing in my consulting-room under the picture of 
Abraham offering up Isaac, In it you will sec that everything, except 
annuities to old and deserving servants and a legacy to one excellent 
and faithful woman whom I own I have wronged — my all, which once 
was considerable, is left to my boy. 

I am now worth less than nothing, and have compromised Philip’s 
property along with my own. As a man of business, General Baynes, 
Colonel Bingwood’s old companion in arms, was culpably careless, and 
I — alas 1 that I must own it — deceived him. Being the only surviving 
trustee (Mrs. Philip Bingwood’s other trustee was an unprincipled 
attorney who has been long dead), General B. signed a paper autho- 
rizing, as he imagined, my bankers to receive Philip’s dividends, but, in 
fact; giving me the power to dispose of the capital sum. On my honour, 
as a man, as a gentleman, as a father, Pemlonnis, I hoped to replace it I 
I took it; I embarked it in speculations in which it sank down with ten 
times the amount of ray own private property. Half-year after half- 
year, with straitened means and With the greatest difficulty to myself, 
my poor hoy has had his dividend; and Ac at least has never known 
what was want or anxiety until now. Want ? Anxiety ? Pray 
heaven he never may suffer the sleepless anguish, the racking care 
which has. pursued me! “Post equitem srnlet aim mm,” our favourite 
poet says. Ah ! how truly, too, docs ho remark, “ Patriae quis exul sc 
qtinque fugit? ” Think you where I go grief and remorse will not 
follow mo ? They will never leave me until I shall return to tins country 
—for that I shall return, my heart tells mo— until I cun reimburse 
General Baynes, who stands indebted to -Philip through his incautious- 
ncss and my overpowering necessity; and my heart — an erring but fond 
father’s heart— tells mo that my boy will not eventually lose a penny by 
my misfortune. * 

I own, between ourselves, that this illness of the Grand Duke of 
Groningen was a pretext which 'I put forward. You will hear of me 
ere long from the place whither for some time past I. have determined 
on bending my steps. I placed 2001 on Saturday, to Philip’s credit, at 
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Lis banker’s. I take little more than that sum with me; depressed, yet 
full of hope; having done wrong, yet determined to retrieve it, and 
vowing that ere I die my poor hoy shall not have to blush at hearing the 
name of George Brand Firmin. 

Good-by, dear Philip ! Your old friend will tell you of my misfor- 
tunes. When I write again, it will be to tell you where to address me ; 
and wherever 1 am, or whatever misfortunes oppress me, think of me 
always as your fond Father. 

I liad scarce read this awful letter when Philip 
Firmin himself came into our breakfast-room, looking 
very much disturbed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SAMARITANS. 

The children trotted up to their friend with outstretched 
hands and their usual smiles of welcome. Philip 
patted their heads, and sate down with very wobegone 
aspect at the family table. “Ah, friends,” said he, 
“ do you know all ? ” 

“Yes, we do,” said Laura, sadly, who has ever 
compassion for others’ misfortunes. 

“ What! is it all over the town already?” asked poor 
Philip. 

“We have a letter from your father this morning.” 
And we brought the letter to him, and showed him the 
affectionate special message for himself 

“ His last thought was for you, Philip ! ” cries Laura. 
“ See here, those last kind words ! ” 

Philip shook his head. “ It is not untrue, what is 
written here : but it is not all the truth.” And Philip 
Pirmin dismayed us by the intelligence which he pro- 
ceeded- to give. There was an execution in the house 
in Old Parr Street. A hundred clamorous creditors 
had already appeared there. Before going away, the 
doctor had taken considerable sums from those danger- 
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ous financiers to whom he had been of late resorting. 
They were in possession of numberless lately-signed 
hills, upon which the desperate man had raised money. 
He had professed to share with Philip, but he had 
taken the great share, and left Philip two hundred 
pounds of liis own money. All the rest was gone. 
All Philip’s stock had been sold out. The father’s 
fraud had made him master of the trustee’s signature : 
and Philip Firmin, reputed to be so wealthy, was a 
beggar, in my room. Luckily he had few, or very 
trifling, debts. Mr. Philip had a lordly impatience of 
indebtedness, and, with a good bachelor-income, had 
paid for all his pleasures as he enjoyed them. 

Well ! He must work. A young man ruined at 
two-and-twenty, with a. couple of hundred pounds yet 
in his pocket, hardly knows that he is ruined. He will 
sejl his horses — live in chambers — has enough to go on 
for a year. “ When I am very hard put to it,” says 
Philip, “ I will come and dine with the children at one. 
I daresay you haven’t dined much at Williams’s in the 
Old Bailey ? You can get a famous dinner there for a 
shilling— beef, bread, potatoes, beer, and a penny for 
the waiter.” Yes, Philip seemed actually to enjoy his 
discomfiture. It was long since: we had seen him in 
such spirits. “The weight is off my mind now*. It 
has been throttling me for some time past. Without 
■understanding why or wherefore, X have always been 
looking out for this. My poor father had ruin written 
in his face : and when those bailiffs made their appear- 
ance in Old Parr Street yesterday, I felt as if I had 


known tliem before. I bad seen their booked beaks in 
my dreams.” 

"That unlucky General Baynes, when be accepted 
your mother’s trust, took it with its consequences. If 
the sentry falls asleep on bis post, be must pay the 
penalty,” says Mr. Pendennis, very severely. 

" Great powers ! you would not have me come down 
on an old man with a large family, and ruin them all ? ” 
cries Philip. 

"No: I don’t think Philip will do that,” says my 
wife, looking exceedingly pleased. 

"If men accept trusts they must fulfil them, my 
dear,” cries the master of the house. 

"And I must make that old gentleman suffer for my 
father’s wrong ? If I do, may I starve! there ! ’’ cries 
Philip. 

" And so that poor Little Sister has made her sacri- 
fice in vain ! ” sighed my wife. "As for the father— 
oh, Arthur! I can’t tell you how odious that man was 
to me. There was something dreadful about him. And 
in his maimer to women — oh ! ” 

"If he had been a black draught, my dear, you 
could not have shuddered more naturally.” 

"Well, lie was horrible ; and I know Philip will be 
better now he is gone.” 

Women often make light of ruin. Give them but 
the beloved objects, and poverty is a trifling sorrow to 
bear. As for Philip, he, as we have said, is gayer than 
he has been for years past. The doctor’s flight occa- 
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people see quite well that they were aware of his 
insolvency, and always knew it must end so. The case 
is told, is canvassed, is exaggerated as such cases will 
he. I daresay it forms a week’s talk. But people 
know that poor Philip is his father’s largest creditor, and 
eye the young man with no unfriendly looks when he 
comes to his club after his mishap,— with burning 
cheeks, and a tingling sense of shame, imagining that 
all the world will point at and avoid him as the guilty 
fugitive’s son. 

No : the world takes very little heed of his misfor- 
tune. One or two old acquaintances are kinder to him 
than before. A few say his ruin, and his obligation to 
•work, will do him good. Only a>ery, very few avoid 
him, and look unconscious as he passes them by. 
Amongst these cold countenances, you, of course, will 
recognize the faces of the whole Twysden family. 
Three statues, with marble eyes, could not look more 
stony-calm than aunt Twysden and her two daughters, 
as they pass in the stately barouche. The gentlemen 
turn red when they see Philip. It is rather late times 
for uncle Twysden to begin blushing, to be sure. 

“ Hang the fellow ! he will, of course, be coming for 
money. Dawkins, I am not at home, mind, when 
young Mr. Fir min calls.” So says Lord Ring-wood, 
regarding Philip fallen among thieves. Ah, thanks to 
heaven, travellers find Samaritans as well as Levitos on 
life’s hard way ! Philip told ns with much humour of 
a rencontre which lie had had with his cousin, Ring- 
wood Twysden, in a public place. Twysden 
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known them before. I had seen their hooked beaks in 
my dreams.” 

“That unlucky General Baynes, when he accepted 
your mother’s trust, took it with its consequences. If 
the sentry falls asleep on his post, he must pay the 
penalty,” says Mr. Pendennis, very severely. 

“ Great powers ! you would not have me come down 
on an old man with a large family, and ruin them all ? ” 
cries Philip. 

“No: I don’t think Philip will do that,” says my 
wife, looking exceedingly pleased. 

“ If men accept trusts they must fulfil them, my 
clear,” cries the master of the house. 

“ And I must make that old gentleman suffer for my 
father’s wrong? If I do, may I starve! there ! ” cries 
Philip. 

“And so that poor Little Sister has made her sacri- 
fice in vain ! ” sighed my wife. “ As for the father — 
oh, Arthur ! I can’t tell you how odious that man was 
to me. There was something dreadful about him. And 
in his manner to women — oh !- ” 

“If he had been a black draught, my dear, you 
could not have shuddered more naturally.” 

“ Well, ho was horrible ; and I know Philip will be 
better now he is gone.” 

Women often make light of ruin. Give them but 
the beloved objects, and poverty is a trifling sorrow to 
bear. As for Philip, lie, as we have said, is gayer than 
he has been for years past. The doctor’s flight occa- 
sions not a little club talk: but, now he is gone, many 
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people see quite well that they were aware of his 
insolvency, and always knew it must end so. The case 
is told, is canvassed, is exaggerated as such cases will 
be. I daresay it forms a week’s talk. But people 
know that poor Philip is his father’s largest creditor, and 

eye the young man with no unfriendly looks when he 

comes to his club after his mishap,— with burning 
cheeks, and a tingling sense of shame, imagining that 
all the world will point at and avoid him as the guilty 
fugitive’s son. 

No: the world takes very little heed of his misfor- 
tune. One or two old acquaintances are kinder to him 
than before. A few say his ruin, and his obligation to 
work, will do him good. Only a 1 ' very, very few avoid 
him, and look unconscious as he passes them by. 
Amongst these cold countenances, you, of course, will 
recognize the faces of the whole Twysden family. 
Three statues, with marble eyes, could not look more 
stony-calm than aunt Twysden and her two daughters, 
as they pass in the stately barouche. The gentlemen 
turn red when they see Philip. It is rather late times 
for uncle Twysden to begin blushing, to he sure. 
w Hang the fellow ! he will, of course, be coming for 
money. Dawkins, I am not at home, mind, when 
young Mr. Firmin calls.” So says Lord Ring-wood, 
regarding Philip fallen among thieves. Ah, thanks to 
heaven, travellers find Samaritans as well as Levites on 
life’s hard way ! Philip told us with much humour of 
a rencontre which he had had with liis cousin. Ring- 
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known them before. I hacl seen their hooked beaks in 
my dreams.” 

“That imlucky General Baynes, when he accepted 
your mother’s trust, took it with its consequences. If 
the sentry falls asleep on his post, he must pay the 
penalty,” says Mr. Pendennis, very severely. 

“ Great powers ! you would not have me come down 
on an old man with a large family, and ruin them all ? ” 
cries Philip. 

“No: I don’t think Philip will do that,” says my 
wife, looking exceedingly pleased. 

“ If men accept trusts they must fulfil them, my 
dear,” cries the master of the house. 

“ And I must make that old gentleman suffer for my 
father’s wrong ? If I do, may I starve ! there ! ” cries 
Philip. 

“And so that poor Little Sister has made her sacri- 
fice in vain I” sighed my wife. “As for the father — 
oh, Arthur! I can’t tell you how odious that man was 
to me. There was something dreadful about him. And 
in his manner to women — oh ! — — ” 

“ If ho had been a black draught, my dear, you 
could not have shuddered more naturally,” 

“ Well, he was horrible ; and I know Philip will be 
better now he is gone.” 

Women often make light of ruin. Give them but 
the beloved objects, and poverty is a trifling sorrow to 
bear. As for Philip, lie, as we have said, is gayer than 
he has been for years past. The doctor’s flight occa- 
sions not a little club talk : but, now lie is gone, many 
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people see quite well that they were aware of his 
insolvency, and always knew it must end so. The case 
is told, is canvassed, is exaggerated as such cases will 
be. I daresay it forms a week’s talk. But people 
know that poor Philip is his hither’s largest creditor, and 
eye the young man with no unfriendly looks when he 
comes to his club after his mishap, — with burning 
cheeks, and a tingling sense of shame, imagining that 
all the world will point at and avoid him as the guilty 
fugitive’s son. 

No: the world takes very little heed of his misfor- 
tune. One or two old acquaintances are kinder to him 
than before. A few say his ruiii, and his obligation to 
work, will do him good. Only a’'vcry, very few avoid 
him, and look unconscious as he passes them by. 
Amongst these cold countenances, you, of course, will 
recognize the faces of the whole Twysden family. 
Three, statues, with marble eyes, could not look more 
stony-calm than aunt Twysden and. her two daughters, 
as they pass in the stately barouche. The gentlemen 
turn red when they see Philip. It is rather late times 
for uncle Twysden to begin blushing, to be sure. 

“ Hang the fellow ! he will, of course, be coming for 
money. Dawkins, I am not at home, mind, when 
young Mr. Firmin calls.” So says Lord Ring wood, 
regarding Philip fallen among thieves. Ah, thanks to 
heaven, travellers find Samaritans as well as Levites on 
life’s hard way ! Philip told us with much humour of 
a rencontre which lie had had with his cousin. Ring- 
wood Twysden, in a public place. Twysden was 
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enjoying liimsclf with some young clerks of his office; 
but as Philip advanced upon him, assuming his fiercest 
scowl and most hectoring manner, the other lost heart, 
and fled. And no wonder. “Do you suppose,” says 
Twysden, ei I ‘will willingly sit in the same room with 
that cad, after the manner in which he has treated my 
family ! No, sir ! ” And so the tall door in Beaunash 
Street is to open for Philip Firmiu no more. 

The tall door in Beaunash Street flies open readily 
enough for another gentleman. A splendid cab-horse 
reins up before it every day. A pair of varnished boots 
leap out of the cab, and spring up the broad stairs, 
where somebody is waiting with a smile of genteel wel- 
come— -the same smile — on the same sofa— the same 
mamma at her table writing her letters. And beautiful 
bouquets from Covent (harden decorate the room, And 
after half an hour mamma goes out to speak to the 
housekeeper, votes comprenez. And there is nothing; par- 
ticularly new under the sun. It will shine to-morrow 
upon pretty niuch the same flowers, sports, pastimes, 
&e. , which it illuminated yesterday. And when your 
love-making days are over, miss, and you are married, 
and advantageously established, shall not your little 
sisters, now in the nursery, trot down and play their 
little games? Would you, on your conscience, now— 
you who are rather inclined to consider Miss Agnes 
Twysden’s conduct as heartless — would you, I say, have 
her cry her pretty eyes out about a young man who 
does not care much for her, for whom she never did 
care much herself, and who is now, moreover, a beggar, 
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•with a ruined and disgraced father and a doubtful legi- 
timacy? Absurd! That dear girl is like a beautiful 
fragrant bower-room at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond, with honeysuckles mayhap trailing round the 
windows, from which you behold one of the most lovely 
and pleasant of wood and river scenes. The tables are 
decorated with flowers, rich winecups sparkle on the 
board, and Captain Jones’s party have everything they 
can desire. Their dinner over, and that company gone, 
the same waiters, the same flowers, the same cups and 
crystals, array themselves for Mr. Brown and his party. 
Oiy if you won’t have Agnes Twysden compared to the 
Star and Garter Tavern, which must admit mixed 
company, liken her to the chaste moon who shines on 
shepherds of all complexions, swarthy or fair. 

When, oppressed by superior odds, a commander is 
forced to retreat, we like him to show his skill by carry- 
ing off his guns, treasure, and camp equipages. Doctor 
Firmin, beaten by fortune and compelled to fly, showed 
quite a splendid skill and coolness in his manner of 
decamping, and left the very smallest amount of spoils 
in the hands of the victorious enemy. His wines had 
been famous amongst the grave epicures with whom he 
dined: he used to boast, like a worthy bon vivant who 
knows the value of wine-conversation after dinner, of 
the quantities which he possessed, and the rare bins 
which he had in store; but when the executioners came 
to arrange his sale, there was found only a beggarly 
account of empty bottles, and I fear some of the un- 
principled creditors put in a great quantity of had liquor 
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■which they endeavoured to foist off on the public as the 
genuine and carefully selected stock of a well-known 
connoisseur. News of this dishonest proceeding reached 
Dr. 'Firmin'- presently in liis retreat; and he showed by 
liis letter a generous and manly indignation at the 
manner in which his creditors had tampered with his 
honest name and reputation as a bon vivant lie have 
bad wine! For shame! He had the best from the 
best wine-merchant, and paid, or rather owed, the 
best prices for it; for of late years the doctor had 
paid no bills at all : and the wine-mercliant appeared in 
quite a handsome group of figures in his schedule. In 
like manner his books were pawned to a book auctioneer ; 
and Brice, the butler, had a bill of sale for the furniture. 
Firmin retreated, we will not say with the honours of 
war, but as little harmed as possible by defeat. Did the 
enemy want the plunder of the city ? lie had smuggled 
almost all his valuable goods over the wall. Did they 
desire liis ships ? He had sunk them : and when at 
length the conquerors poured into his stronghold, he 
was far beyond the reach of their shot. Don’t we often 
hear still that Nana Sahib is alive and exceedingly com- 
fortable? We do not love him; but we can’t help 
having a kind of admiration for that slippery fugitive 
who has escaped iroin the dreadful jaws of the lion. In 
a word, when Firmm’s furniture came to be sold, it was 
a marvel how little his creditors benefited by the sale. 
Contemptuous brokers declared there never was such a 
shabby lot of goods. A friend of the house and poor 
Philip bought in liis mother’s picture for a few guineas; 
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and as for tlie doctor’s own state portrait, I am afraid it 
went for a few shillings only, and in the midst of a roar 
of Hebrew laughter. I saw in Wardour Street, not 
long after, the doctor’s sideboard, and what dealers 
cheerfully call the sarcophagus cellaret. Poor doctor ! 
his wine was all drunken; his meat was eaten up ; but 
his own body had slipped out of the reach of the hook- 
beaked birds of prey. 

We had spoken rapidly in under tones, . innocently 
believing that the young people round about us were 
taking no heed of our talk. But in a lull of the con- 
versation, Mr. Pendenuis junior, who had always been 
a friend to Philip, broke out with — “ Philip ! if you are 
so vert/ poor, you’ll be hungry, you know, and you may 
have my piece of bread and jam. And I don’t want it, 
mamma,” ho added ; “ and you know Philip lias often 
and often given me things.” 

Philip stooped down and kissed this good little Sama- 
ritan. “ I’m not hungry, Arty, my boy,” he said ; “ and 
I’m not so poor but I have got — look here — a fine new 
shilling for Arty ! ” 

“ Oh, Philip, Philip ! ” cried mamma. 

“ Don’t take the money, Arthur,” cried papa. 

And the boy, with a rueful face but a manly heart, 
prepared to give hack the coin. “ It’s quite a new one ; 
and it’s a very pretty one : but I won’t have it, Philip, 
thank you,” he said, turning very red. 

“ If he won’t, I vow I will give it to the cabman,” 
said Philip. 
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“ Keeping a cab all this while? Oh, Philip, Philip ! 55 
again cries mamma the economist. 

“ Loss of time is loss of money, my dear lady,” says 
Philip, very gravely. “ I have ever so many places to 
goto. When I am set in for being ruined, you shall 
see what a screw I will become! I must go to Mrs. 
Brandon, who will be very uneasy, poor dear, until she 
knows the worst.” 

“ Oh, Philip, I should like so to go with you ! ” cries 
Laura. “Pray, give her our very best regards and 
respects.” 

ie Merci!” said the young man, and squeezed Mrs. 
Pendennis’s hand in his own big one. “ I will take your 
message to her, Laura. Xaime qu'on Vaime, saves- 
votes t ” 

“That means, I love those who love her,” cries little 
Laura; “but, I don’t know,” remarked this little person 
afterwards to her paternal confidant, “that I like all 
people to love niy mamma. That is, I don’t like her to 
like them, papa— only you may, papa, and Ethel may, 
and Arthur may, and I think, Philip may, now ho is 
poor and quite, quite alone— and we will take care of 
him, won’t we ? And, I think. I’ll buy him something 
with my money which aunt Ethel gave me.” 

“And I’ll give him my money,” cries a boy. 

“ And I’ll div him my — my ” Pslia ! what matters 

what the little sweet lips prattled in their artless kind- 
ness ? But the soft words of love and pity smote the 
mother’s heart with an exquisite pang of gratitude and 
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joy: and I know where her thanks were paid for those 
tender words and thoughts of her little ones. 

Mrs. Pendennis made Philip promise to come to din- 
ner, and also to remember not to take a cab — which 
promise Mr. Firmin had not much difficulty in executing, 
for he had but a few hundred yards to walk across the 
Park from liis club ; and I must say that my wife took 
a special care of our dinner that day, preparing for 
Philip certain dishes which she knew he liked, and 
enjoining the butler of the establishment (who also hap- 
pened to be the owner of the house) to fetch from his 
cellar the very choicest wine in his possession. 

I have previously described our friend and his 
boisterous, impetuous, generous nature. When Philip 
was moved, he called to all the world to witness his 
emotion. When he was angry, his enemies were all the 
rogues and scoundrels in the world. He vowed he 
would have no mercy on them, and desired all his 
acquaintances to participate in his anger. Iiow could 
such an open-mouthed son have had such a close-spoken 
father ? I daresay you have seen very well-bred young 
people, the children of vulgar and ill-hred parents ; the 
swaggering father have a silent son ; the loud mother a 
modest daughter. Our friend is not Amadis or Sir 
Charles Grandison ; and I don’t set him up for a moment 
as a person to he revered or imitated ; but try to draw 
him faithfully, and as nature made him. As nature 
made him, so he was. 1 don’t think he tried to improve 
himself much. Perhaps few people do. They suppose 
they do : and you read, in apologetic memoirs, and fond 
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biographies, how this man cured his bad temper, and 
t’other worked and strove until he grew to be almost 
faultless. Very well and good, my good people. You 
can learn a language ; you can master a science ; I have 
heard of an old square-toes of sixty who learned, by 
study and intense application, very satisfactorily to 
dance ; but can you, by taking thought, add to your 
moral stature ? Ah me ! the doctor who preaches is 
only taller than most of us by the height of the pulpit : 
and when he steps down, X daresay he cringes to the 
duchess, growls at his children, scolds his wife about tlie 
dinner. All is vanity, look you: and so the preacher 
is vanity, too. 

Well, then, I must again say that Philip roared his 
griefs: he shouted his laughter: he bellowed his ap- 
plause ; he was extravagant in his humility as in his pride, 
in his admiration of his friends and contempt for his 
enemies : I daresay not a just man, hut I have met juster 
men not half so honest; and certainly not a faultless man, 
though I know better men not near so good. So, I 
believe, my wife thinks : else, why should she be so fond 
of him? Bid we not know boys who never went out of 
hounds, and never were Into for school, and never made 
a false concord or quantity, and never came under the 
ferule ; and others who were always playing truant, and 
blundering, and being whipped; and yet, somehow, was 
not Master Naughtyboy better liked than Master Good- 
child? When Master Naughtyboy came to dine with us 
bn the first day of his ruin, he bore a face of radiant hap- 
piness — he laughed, he bounced about, he caressed the 
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children; now lie took a couple on liis knees; now lie 
tossed the baby to the ceiling; now he sprawled over a 
sofa, and now he rode upon a chair; never was a penniless 
gentleman more cheerful. As for his dinner, Phil’s appe- 
tite was always fine, but on this day an ogre could scarcely 
play a more terrible knife and fork. He asked for more 
and more, until his entertainers wondered to behold him. 
ee Dine for to-day and to-morrow too ; can’t expect such 
fare as this every day, you know. This claret, how 
good it is ! May I pack some up in paper, and take it 
home with me ? ” The children roared with laughter at 
this admirable idea of carrying home wine in a sheet of 
paper. I don’t know that it is always at. the best jokes 
that children laugh — children and wise men too. 

"When we three were by ourselves, and freed from the 
company of servants and children, our friend told us 
the cause of his gaiety. " By George 1 ” he swore, “ it 
is worth being ruined to find such good people in the 
world. My dear, kind Laura” — here the gentleman 
brushes his eyes with his fist — “ it was as much as I 
could do this morning to prevent myself from hugging 
you in my arms, you were so generous, and — and so 
kind, and so tender, and so good, by George. And after 
leaving you, where do you think I went?” 
e< I think X can guess, Philip,” says Laura. 
ei Well,” says Philip, winking his eyes again, and 
tossing off a great bumper of wine, " I went to her, of 
course. I think she is the best friend I have in the 
world. The old man was out, and I told her about 
everything that had happened. And what do you think 
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slie lias done ? She says she lias been expecting me — 
she has; and she has gone and fitted up a room with a 
nice little Led at the top of the house, with everything 
as neat and trim as possible ; and she begged and prayed 
I would go and stay with her— and I said I would, to 
please her. And then she takes me down to her room ; 
and she jumps up to a cupboard, which she unlocks ; and 
she opens and takes three-and-twenty pounds out of a 
—out of a tea — out of a tea-eaddy — confound me ! — 
and she says, tf Here, Philip,’ she says, and— Boo ! what 
a fool I am ! ” and here the orator fairly broke down in 
his speech. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN WHICH PHILIP SHOWS HIS METTLE. 

When the poor Little Sister proffered her mite, her all* to 
Philip, I daresay some sentimental passages occurred 
between them which are much too trivial to be narrated. 
No doubt her pleasure would have been at that moment 
to give him not only that gold which she had been sav- 
ing up against rent-day, but the spoons, the furniture, 
and all the valuables of the house, including, perhaps, 
J, J.’s bricabrac, cabinets, china, and so forth. To per- 
form a kindness, an act of self-sacrifice ; — are not these 
the most delicious privileges of female tenderness ? 
Philip checked his little friend’s enthusiasm. He showed 
her a purse full of money, at which sight the poor little 
soul was rather disappointed. He magnified the value 
of his horses, which, according to Philip’s calculation, 
were to bring him at least two hundred pounds more 
than the stock which he had already in hand; and the 
master of such a sum as this, she was forced to confess, 
had no need to despair. Indeed, she had never in her 
life possessed the half of it. Her kind dear little offer 
of a home in her house he would accept sometimes, and 
with gratitude. Well, there was a little consolation in 
that. In a moment that active little housekeeper saw 
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the room ready ; flowers on the mantel-piece ; his look- 
ing-glass, which her father could do quite well with the 
little one, as ho was always shaved by the barber now ; 
the quilted counterpane, which she had herself made— 
I know not what more improvements she devised ; and 
I fear that at the idea of having Philip with her, this 
little thing was as extravagantly and unreasonably 
happy as we have just now seen Philip to be. What 
was that , last dish which Pmtus and Arm shared in 
common ? I have lost my Lempriere’s dictionary (that 
treasure of my youth), and forget whether it was a cold 
dagger au naturel, or a dish of hot coals a la .Romainc, 
of which they partook ; but, whatever it was, she 
smiled, and delightedly received it, happy to share the 
beloved one’s fortune. 

Yes: Philip would come home to his Little Sister 
sometimes : sometimes of a Saturday, and they would 
go to church on Sunday, as he used to do when he 
was a hoy at school. “ But then, you know,” says 
Phil, “ law is law; study is study. I must devote my 
whole energies to my work — get up very early.” 

“ Don’t tire your eyes, my dear,” interposes Mr. Philip’s 
soft, judicious friend. 

“There must be no trifling with work,” says Philip, 
with awful gravity. “There’s Benton the Judge; 
Benton, and Burbage, you know.” 

“Oh, Benton and Burbage !” whispers the Little 
Sister, not a little bewildered. 

“How do you suppose he became a judge before 
forty?” 
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" Before forty who ? law, Hess me ! ” 
cs Before he was forty, Mrs. Carry. When he came 
to work, he had his own way to make : just like me. 
He had a small allowance from his father : that’s not 
like me. He took chambers in the Temple. He went 
to a pleader’s office. lie read fourteen, fifteen, hours 
every day. He dined on a cup of tea and a mutton- 
chop.” 

“ La, bless me, child ! I wouldn’t have you do that, 
not to be Lord Chamberlain — Chancellor what’s his 
name ? Destroy your youth with reading, and your 
eyes, and go without your dinner ? You’re not used 
to that sort of tiling, dear ; and it would kill you ! ” 
Philip smoothed his fair hair off his ample forehead, 
and nodded his head, smiling sweetly. I think his 
inward monitor hinted to him that there was not much 
danger of his killing himself hy over-work. “ To 
succeed at the law, as in all other professions,” lie 
continued, with much gravity, "requires the greatest 
perseverance, and industry, and talent; and then, per- 
haps, you don’t succeed. Many have failed who have 
had all these qualities.” 

" But they haven’t talents like my Philip, I know 
they haven’t. And I had to stand up in a Court once, 
and was cross-examined hy a vulgar man before a horrid 
deaf old judge; and Pm sure if your lawyers are like 
them I don’t wish you 'to succeed at all And now, 
look! there’s a nice loin of pork coming np. Pa loves 
roast pork; and you must come and have some with 
us; and every day and all clays, my dear, I should 
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like to see you seated there.” And the Little Sister 
frisked about here, and bustled there* and Brought a 
cunning bottle of wine from some corner, and made the 
boy welcome. So that, you see, far from starving, he 
actually had two dinners on that first day of his ruin. 

Caroline consented to a compromise regarding the 
money, on Philip’s solemn vow and promise that she 
should be his banker whenever necessity called. She 
rather desired his poverty for the sake of its precious 
reward. She hid away a little bag of gold for her 
darling’s use whenever he should need it. I daresay 
she pinched and had shabby dinners at home, so as 
to save yet more, and so caused the captain, to, grumble. 
Why, for that boy’s sake, I believe she would have 
been capable of shaving her lodgers’ legs of mutton, 
and levying a tax on their tea-caddies and baker's stuff. 
If you don’t like unprincipled attachments of this sort, 
and only desire that .your womankind should love you 
for yourself, and according to" your deserts, I am your 
very humble, servant. Hereditary bondswomen I you. 
know, that were you free, and did you strike the blow, 
my dears, you were unhappy for your pain, and eagerly 
would claim your bonds again. What poet has uttered 
that sentiment? It is perfectly time,, and I know will 
receive the cordial approbation of the dear ladies. 

Philip has decreed in his own mind that he will go 
and live in those chambers in the Temple where we 
have met him. Vanjoim, the sporting gentleman, had 
determined.' for special reasons to withdraw from law 
and sport in this country, and Mr.'Pirurin took pos- 
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session of his vacant sleeping chamber. To furnish a 
bachelor’s bed-room need not be a matter of much cost; 
but Mr. Philip was too good-natured a fellow to haggle 
about the valuation of Vanjohn’s bedsteads and cheats 
of drawers, and generously took them at twice their 
value. ■ He and Mr. Cassidy now divided the rooms 
in equal reign. Ah, happy rooms ! bright rooms, rooms 
near the sky, to remember you is to be young again ! 
for I would have you to know, that when Philip went 
to take possession of his share of the fourth floor in 
the Temple, his biographer was still comparatively 
juvenile, and in one or. two very old-fashioned families 
was called “ young Pendennis. ” 

So Philip Firmin dwelt in a garret; and the fourth 
part of a laundress and the half of a boy now formed 
the domestic establishment of him who had been attended 
by housekeepers, butlers, and obsequious liveried menials. 
To be freed from that ceremonial and etiquette of plush 
and worsted lace was an immense relief to Finnin. 
His pipe need not lurk in crypts or hack closets now : 
its fragrance breathed over the whole chambers, and 
rose up to the sky, their near neighbour. ' 

Phe first month or two after being ruined, Philip 
vowed, was an uncommonly pleasant time. He had 
still plenty of money in Ins pocket; and the sense that, 
perhaps, it was imprudent to take a cab or drink a 
bottle of wine, added a zest to those enjoyments which 
they by no means possessed when they were easy and 
of daily occurrence, I am not certain that a dinner 
of beef and porter did not amuse our young man 
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almost as well as banquets much more costly to which 
he had been accustomed. He laughed at the preten- 
sions of his boyish days, when he and other solemn 
young epicures used to sit down to elaborate tavern 
banquets, and pretend to criticize vintages, and sauces, 
and turtle. As yet there was not only content with 
his dinner, but plenty therewith; and I do not wish 
to alarm you by supposing that Philip will ever have 
to encounter any dreadful extremities of poverty or 
hunger in the course of his history. The wine in the 
jug was very low at times, but it never was quite 
empty. This Iamb was shorn, but the wind was 
tempered to him. 

So Philip took possession of his rooms in the Temple, 
and began actually to reside there just as the long 
vacation commenced, which he intended to devote to 
a course of serious study of the law and private pre- 
paration, before he should venture on tile great business 
of circuits and the bar. Nothing is more necessary 
for desk-men than exercise, so Philip took a good deal; 
especially on the water, where he pulled a famous oar. 
Nothing is more natural after exercise than refreshment ; 
and Mr. Firmin, now he was too poor for claret, showed 
a great capacity for beer. After beer and bodily labour, 
rest, of course, is necessary ; and Firmin slept nine 
hours, and looked as rosy as a girl in her first season. 
Then such a man, with such a frame and health, must 
have a good appetite for breakfast. And then every 
man, who wishes to succeed at the bar, in the senate, 
on the bench, in the House of Peers, on the 'Woolsack, 
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must know the quotidian history of his country ; so, of 
course, Philip read the newspaper. Thus, you see, 
his hours of study were perforce curtailed by the 
necessary duties which distracted him from his labours. 

It has been said that Mr. Firm in’s companion in 
chambers, Mr. Cassidy, was a native of the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Ireland, and engaged in literary 
pursuits in this country. A merry, shrewd, silent, 
observant little man, he, unlike some of his compatriots, 
always knew how to make both ends meet ; feared no 
man alive in the character of a dun ; and out of small 
earnings managed to transmit no small comforts and 
subsidies to old parents living somewhere in Munster. 
Of Cassidy’s friends was Finucane, now editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette ; he married the widow of the late 
eccentric and gifted Captain Shandon, and Cass, him- 
self was the fashionable correspondent of the Gazette , 
chronicling the marriages, deaths, births, dinner-parties 
of the nobility. These Irish gentlemen knew other 
Irish gentlemen, connected with other newspapers, who 
formed a little literary society. They assembled at 
each other’s rooms, and at haunts where social pleasure 
was to he purchased at no dear rate. Philip Firmin 
was known to many of them before his misfortunes 
occurred, and when there was gold in plenty in his 
pocket, and never-failing applause for his songs. 

When Pendennis and his friends wrote in tins news- 
paper, it was impertinent enough, and many men must 
have heard the writers laugh at the airs which they 
occasionally thought proper to assume. The tone which 
voi. i. 20 , 
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they took amused, annoyed, tickled, was popular. It was 
continued, and, of course, caricatured by their succes- 
sors. They worked lor very moderate foes: but paid 
tlicmselves by impertinence, and the satisfaction of 
assailing their betters. Three or four persons were 
reserved from their abuse ; but somebody was sure 
every week to be tied up at their post, and the public 
made sport of the victim’s contortions. The writers 
were obscure barristers, ushers, and college men, but 
they had omniscience at their pen’s end, and were ready 
to lay down the law on any given subject — to teach 
any man his business, were it a bishop in his pulpit, a 
Minister in his place in the House, a captain on his 
quarter-deck, a tailor on his ahopboard, or a jockey in 
his saddle. 

Since those early days of the Pall Mall Gazette^ when 
old 1 Sliandon wielded his truculent tomahawk, and 
Messrs. W-rr-ngt-n and P-ud-im-s followed him in 
the war-path, tho Gazette had passed through several 
hands ; and the victims who were immolated by the 
editors of to-day were very likely the objects of the 
best puffery of, the last dynasty. To be flogged in what 
was your own school-room— that, surely, is a queer 
sensation ; and when my Report was published on the 
decay of the sealii%-wax trade -in tho three kingdoms 
(owing to the prevalence of gummed envelopes — as you 
may see in that masterly document), I was horsed up 
and smartly whipped in the Gazette by some of the 
rods which had come out of pickle since my time. 
Was not good Dr. Guillotin executed by his own neat 
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invention ? I don’t know who was the Monsieur Samson 
who operated on me ; hut have always had my idea 
that Digges, of Corpus, was the man to whom my 
flagellation was entrusted. His father keeps a ladies- 
school at Hackney ; hut there is an air of fashion in 
everything which Digges writes, and a chivalrous con- 
servatism which makes me pretty certain that P. was 
my scarifier. All this, however, is naught. Let us 
turn away from the author’s private griefs and egotisms 
to those of the hero of the story. 

Does any one remember the appearance some twenty 
years ago of a little hook called Trumpet Galls*— a hook 
of songs and poetry, dedicated to his brother officers by 
Cornet Canter ton? His trumpet was very tolerably 
melodious, and the cornet played some small airs on it 
with some little grace and skill. But this pool* Can- 
tertaii belonged to the Life Guards Green, and Philip 
Firmiu •would have liked to have the lives of one or 
two troops at least of that corps. Entering into Mr, 
Cassidy’s room, Philip found the little volume. He set 
to work to exterminate Canterton. He rode him down, 
trampled over his face and carcase, knocked the Trumpet 
Galls and all the teeth out of the trumpeter’s throat. 
Never was such a smashing article as he wrote. And 
Mugford, Mr. Cassidy’s chief and owner, who likes 
always to have at least one man served np and hashed 
small in the Pall Mall Gazette, happened at this very 
juncture to have no other victim ready in Ins larder, 
Philip’s review appeared there in print. He rushed off 
with immense glee to Westminster, to show us his 
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performance. Nothing must content him hut to give a 
dinner at Greenwich on his success. Oh, Philip ! We 
wished that this had not been his first fee; and that 
sober law had given it to him, and not the graceless 
and fickle muse with whom he had been flirting. For, 
truth to say, certain wise old heads which wagged over 
his performance could see but little merit in it. His 
style was coarse, his wit clumsy and savage. Never 
mind characterizing either now. He has seen the error 
of his ways, and divorced with the muse whom he never 
ought to have wooed. 

The shrewd Cassidy not only could not write himself, 
but knew he could not — or, at least pen more than a 
plain paragraph, or a brief sentence to the point, but 
said he would carry this paper to his chief. " His 
Excellency ” was the nickname hy winch this chief 
was called hy liis familiars. Mugford — Frederick 
Mugford, was his real name— and putting out of sight 
that little defect in his character, that he committed a 
systematic literary murder once a week, a more worthy 
good-natured little murderer did not live. lie came 
of the old school of the press. Like French marshals, 
he had risen from the ranks, and retained some of the 
manners and oddities of the private soldier. A new 
race of writers had grown up since he enlisted as a 
printer’s hoy — men of the world, with the manners of 
other gentlemen. Mugford never professed the least 
gentility. He knew that his young men laughed at his 
peculiarities, and .did not care a fig for their scorn. As 
the knife with which he. conveyed his victuals to Ills 
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mouth went down his throat at the plenteous banquets 
which he gave, he saw his young friends wince and 
wonder, and rather relished their surprise. Those lips 
never cared in the least about placing his 7>’s in right 
places. They used bad language with great freedom— 
(to hear him bullying a printing-office was a wonder 
of eloquence) — but they betrayed no secrets, and the 
words which they uttered you might trust. He had 
belonged to two or three parties, and had respected 
them all. When he went to the Under-Secretary’s 
office he was never kept waiting; and once or twice 
Mrs. Mugford, who governed him, ordered him to 
attend the Saturday reception of the Ministers’ ladies, 
where he might be seen, with dirty hands, it is true, 
but a richly-embroidered waistcoat and fancy satin tie. 
His heart, however, was not in these entertainments. 
I have heard him say that he only came because Mrs. M. 
would have it; and he frankly owned that lie “ would 
rather ’ave a pipe, and a drop of something ’ot, than all 
your ices and rubbish.” 

Mugford had a curious knowledge of what was going 
on in the world, and of the affairs of countless people. 
When Cass, brought Philip’s article to his Excellency, 
and mentioned the author’s name, Mugford showed 
himself to be perfectly familiar with the histories of 
Philp and his father. “ The old chap has nobbled the 
young fellow’s money, almost every shilling of it, I 
hear. Knew he never would carry on. His discounts 
would have killed any man. Seen his paper about this 
ten year. Young one is a gentleman — passionate fellow. 
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hawhaw fellow, but kind to the poor. Father never was 
a gentleman, with all his fine airs and fine waistcoats. 
I don’t set up in that line myself, Cass., but I tell you I 
know ’em when I see ’em.” 

Philip had friends and private patrons whose influence 
was great with the Mugford family, and of whom he 
little knew. Every year Mrs. M. was in the habit of 
contributing a Mugford to the world. She was one of 
Mrs. Brandon’s most regular clients; and year after 
year, almost from his first arrival in London, Ridley, 
the painter, had been engaged as portrait painter to this 
worthy family. Philip and his illness; Philip and his 
horses, splendours, and entertainments ; Philip and his 
lamentable downfall and ruin, had. formed the subject of 
many an interesting talk between Mrs. Mugford and 
her friend, the Little Sister ; and as we know Caroline’s 
infatuation about the young fellow, wo may suppose 
that his good qualities lost nothing in the description. 
When that article in the Pall Mall Gazette appeared, 
Nurse Brandon took the omnibus to Haveratoek Hill, 
where; as you know, Mugford had his villa; — -arrived 
at Mrs. Mugford’s, Gazette in hand, and hud a long and 
delightful conversation with that lady. Mrs. Brandon 
bought I don’t know how many copies of that Pall Mall 
Gazette . She now asked for it repeatedly in her walks 
at sundry ginger-beer shops, and of all sorts of news- 
.vendors. I have heard that when the Mug fords first 
purchased the Gazette , Mrs, M. used to drop bills from 
her pony-chaise, and distribute placards setting forth 
the excellence of the journal. <f We keep our carriage.. 
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but we ain’t above our business, Brandon/’ that good 
lady would say. And the business prospered under the 
management of these worthy folks; and the pony- 
chaise unfolded into a noble barouche; and the pony 
increased and multiplied, and became a pair of horses ; 
and there was not a richer piece p£ gold-lace round any 
coachman’s hat in London than now decorated John, 
who had grown with the growth of his master’s 
fortunes, and drove the chariot in which his worthy 
employers rode on the way to Hampstead, honour, and 
prosperity. 

"All this pitching into the poet is very well, you 
know, Cassidy,” says Mugford to his subordinate. " It’s 
like shooting a butterfly with a blunderbuss; but if 
Eirmin likes that kind of sport, I don’t mind. There 
won’t be any difficulty about taking his copy at our 
place. The duchess knows another old woman who is 
a friend of his ” (" the duchess ” was the title which 
Mr. Mugford was in the playful habit of conferring 
upon his wife). "It’s my belief young E. had better 
stick to the law, and leave the writing rubbish alone. 
But lie knows his own affairs best, and, mind you, 
the duchess is determined wc shall give him a helping 
hand.” 

Once, in the days of his prosperity, and in J. J.’s 
company, Philip had visited Mrs. Mugford and her 
family- — a circumstance which the gentleman had al- 
most forgotten. The painter and his friend were taking 
a Sunday walk, and came upon Mugford’s pretty cottage 
and garden, and were hospitably entertained there by 
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the owners of the place. It lias disappeared, and the 
old garden lias long since been covered by terraces and 
villas, and Mugford and Mrs. M., good souls, where are 
they ? But tlio lady thought she liad never seen such 
a fine-looking young follow as Philip ; east about in her 
mind which of her little female Mugfords should marry 
him; and insisted upon offering her guest champagne. 
Poor Phil! So, you see, whilst, perhaps, he was rather 
pluming himself upon his literary talents, and imagin- 
ing that he was a clever fellow, he was only the object 
of a job on the part of two or three good folks, 
who knew his history, and compassionated his misfor- 
tunes. 

Mugford recalled himself to Philip’s recollection, 
when they met after the appearance of Mx. Phil’s first 
performance in the Gazette, If he still took a Sunday 
walk, Hampstead way, Mr. M. requested him to re- 
member that there was a slice of beef and a glass of 
wine at the old shop. Philip remembered it well 
enough now : the ugly room, the ugly family, the kind 
worthy people. Ere long he learned what had been 
Mrs. Brandon’s connection with them, and the young 
man’s heart was softened and grateful as ho thought 
how this kind, gentle creature had been able to befriend 
him. She; we may he sure, was not a little proud of 
her prot<$g&, I "believe she grew to fancy that the 
whole newspaper was written by Philip, She made her 
fond parent read it aloud as she worked. Mr. Ridley, 
senior, pronounced it was remarkable fine, really now ; 
without, I think, entirely comprehending the meaning 
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of the sentiments which Mr. Gann gave forth in his 
rich loud voice, and often dropping asleep in his chair 
during this sermon. 

In the autumn, Mr. Firmin’s friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pendennis, selected the romantic seaport town of 
Boulogne for their holiday residence; and having 
roomy quarters in the old town, we gave Mr. Philip an 
invitation to pay us a visit whenever he could tear 
himself away from literature and law. He came in 
high spirits. He amused us by imitations and descrip- 
tions of his new proprietor and master, Mr. Mugford— 
liis blunders, his bad language, his good heart. One 
day, Mugford expected a celebrated literary character 
to dinner, and Philip and Cassidy were invited to meet 
him. The great man was ill, and was unable to come. 
“Don’t dish up the side-dishes,” called out Mugford to 
his cook, in the hearing of his other guests. “ Mr. 
Lyon ain’t a coming.” They dined quite sufficiently 
without the side-dishes, and were perfectly cheerful in 
the absence of the lion. Mugford patronized liis young 
men with amusing good-nature. te Firmin, cut the 
goose for the duchess, will you? Cass, can’t say Bo! 
to one, he can’t. Kidley, a little of the stuffing. It’ll 
make your hair curl.” And Philip was going to imitate 
a frightful act with the cold steel (with which I have 
said Philip’s master used to convey food to his mouth), 
but our dear innocent third daughter uttered a shriek of 
terror, which caused him to drop the dreadful weapon. 
Our darling little Florence is a nervous child, and the 
sight of an edged tool causes her anguish, ever since 
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our darling little Tom nearly cut his thumb off with 
his father’s razor. 

Our main amusement in this delightful place was to 
look at the sea-sick lauding from the steamers ; and 
one day, as wo witnessed this phenomenon, Philip 
sprang to the ropes which divided us from the arriving 
passengers, and with a cry of t( How do you do, gene- 
ral?” greeted a yellow-faced gentleman, who started 
back, and, to my thinking, seemed but ill inclined to 
reciprocate Philip’s friendly greeting. The general was 
fluttered, no doubt, by the bustle and interruptions 
incidental to the landing. A pallid lady, the partner of 
his existence, probably, was calling out, " Noof et doo 
domestiques, Doo ! ” to the sentries who kept the line, 
and who seemed little interested by This 'family news. 
A governess, a tall young lady, and several more male 
and female children, followed the pale lady, who, as I 
thought, looked strangely frightened when the gentle- 
man addressed as general communicated to her Philip’s 
name. u Is that him ? ” said the- lady in questionable 
grammar; and the tall young lady turned a pair of 
large eyes upon the individual designated as "him,” 
and showed a pair of dank ringlets, out of which the 
envious sea-nymphs had shaken all the curl. 

The general turned out to he General Baynes ; the 
pale lady was Mrs. General B. ; the tall young lady 
was Miss Charlotte Baynes, the general’s eldest child; 
and the other six, forming nine, or “noof,” in all, as 
" Mrs. General B. said, were the other members of the 
Baynes family. And here I may as well say why the 
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general looked alarmed on seeing Philip, and why the 
general’s lady frowned at him. In action, one of the 
bravest of men, in common life General Baynes was 
timorous and weak. Specially he was afraid of Mrs. 
General Baynes, who ruled him with a vigorous 
authority. As Philip’s trustee, he had allowed Philip’s 
father to make away with the boy’s money. He learned 
with a ghastly terror that he was answerable for his 
own remissness and want of care. For a long while he 
did not dare to tell his commander-in-chief of this 
dreadful penalty which was hanging over him, When 
at last he ventured upon this confession, I do not envy 
him the scene which must have ensued between him 
and his commanding officer. The morning after the 
fatal confession, when the children assembled for break- 
fast and prayers, Mrs. Baynes gave their young ones 
their porridge : she and Charlotte poured out the tea 
and coffee for their elders, and then addressing her 
eldest son Oehterlony, she said, "Ocky, my boy, the 
general has announced a charming piece of news this 
morning.” 

“ Bought that pony, sir ? ” says Oeky. 

" Oh, what jolly fun ! ” says Moira, the second son. 

"Dear, dear papa! what’s the matter, and why do 
you look so?” cries Charlotte, looking behind her 
father’s paper. 

That guilty man would fain have made a shroud of 
his Morning Herald. He would have flung the sheet 
over his whole body, and lain hidden there from all 
eyes. 
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“The fun, nay dears, is that your father is ruined : 
that’s tire fun. Eat yonr porridge now, little ones. 
Charlotte, pop a bit of h-utter in Garrick’s porridge; for 
yon mayn’t have any to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, gammon,” cries Moira. 

“You’ll soon see -whether it is gammon or not, sir, 
■when you’ll be starving, sir. Your father lias ruined 
us— and a very pleasant morning’s work, I am sure.” 

And she calmly rubs the nose of her youngest child 
who is near her, and too young, and innocent, and care- 
less, perhaps, of the world’s censure as yet to keep in a 
strict cleanliness her own dear little snub nose and 
dappled cheeks. 

“ W e are only ruined, and shall be starving soon, my 
dears, and if the general has bought a pony*— as I dare 
say he has; lie is quite capable of buying a, pony when 
we are starving — tlie best thing we can do is to eat the 
pony. M'Grigor, don’t laugh. Starvation is no laugh- 
ing matter. When we wore at Dumdum, in ’36, we ate 
some colt, Don’t you remember Jubber’s colt— Jabber 
of the Horse Artillery, general ? Never tasted anything; 
more tender in all my life. Charlotte, take Jany’s hands 
out of the marmalade ! We are ull ruined, my dears, 
as sure as our name is Baynes.” Thus did the mother 
of the family prattle on in the midst of her little ones, 
and announce to them the dreadful news of impending 
starvation. “ General Baynes, by his carelessness, had 
allowed Dr. Firmin to make away with the money over 
which the general had been set as sentinel. Philip 
might recover from the trustee, and no doubt would. 
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Perhaps he would not press his claim? My dear, what 
can you expect from the son of such a father ? Depend 
on it, Charlotte, no good fruit can come from a stock 
like that. The son is a bad one, the father is a had one, 
and your father, poor dear soul, is not fit to he trusted 
to walk the street without some one to keep him from 
tumbling. Why did I allow him to go to town without 
me? We were quartered at Colchester then: and I 
could not move on account of your brother M f Grigor. 
c Baynes,’ I said to your father, f as sure as I let you go 
away to town without me, you will come to mischief. ’ 
And go he did, and come to mischief he did. And 
through his folly I and my poor children must go and 
beg our bread in the streets — I and my seven poor, 
robbed, penniless little ones. Oh, it’s cruel, cruel ! ” 

Indeed, one cannot fancy a more dismal prospect for 
this worthy mother and wife than to see her children 
without provision at the commencement of their lives, 
and her luckless husband robbed of his life’s earnings, 
and ruined just when he was too old to work. 

What was to become of them? Now poor Charlotte 
thought, with pangs of a keen remorse, how idle she 
had been, and how she had snubbed her governesses, 
and how little she knew, and how badly she played the 
piano. Oh, neglected opportunities ! Oh, remorse, now 
the time was past and irrecoverable ! Does any young 
lady read this who, perchance, ought to he doing her 
lessons? My dear, lay down the story-book at once. 
Go up to your school-room, and practise your piano for 
two hours this moment; so that you may be prepared to 
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support your family, should ruin in any case fall upon 
you, A great girl of sixteen* I pity Charlotte Baynes’s 
feelings of anguish. She can’t write a very good hand; 
she can scarcely answer any question to speak of in any 
educational hooks ; "her pianoforte playing is very, very 
so-so indeed. If she is to go out and get a living for 
the family, how, in the name of goodness, is she to set 
about it? What are they to do with the boys, and the 
money that has been put away for Ocliterlony when he 
goes to college, and for Moira’s commission ? cc Why, 
we can’t afford to keep them at Dr. Pybus’s, where they 
were doing so well ; and they were ever so much better 
and more gentlemanlike than Colonel Chandler’s hoys ; 
and to lose the army will break Moira’s heart, it will 
And the little ones, my little blue-eyed Garrick, and my 
darling .Tany, and my Mary, that I nursed almost mira- 
culously out of her scarlet fever. Odd help 1 I tem ! God 
help us all!” thinks the poor mother. No wonder that 
her nights are wakeful, and her heart in a tumult of 
alarm at the idea of the impending danger. 

And the father of the family ? — the stout old general 
whose battles and campaigns are over, who has come 
home to rest his war-worn limbs, and make his peace 
with heaven ere it calls him away- — what must; ho his 
feelings when ho thinks that ho has been entrapped by a 
villain into committing an imprudence, which makes his 
children penniless and himself dishonoured and a beggar? 
When he found what Dr. Finniu had done, and how he 
had been cheated, lie went away, aghast, to his lawyer, 
who could give him no help. Philip’s mother's trustee 
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•was answerable to Philip for his property. It had been 
stolen through Baynes’s own carelessness, and the law 
bound him to replace it. General Baynes’s man of 
business could not help him out of his perplexity at all; 
and I hope my worthy reader is not going to be too 
angry with, the general for what. I own he did. You 
never would, my dear sir, I know. No power on earth 
would induce you to depart one inch from the path of 
rectitude ; or, having done an act of imprudence, to 
shrink from bearing the consequence. The long and 
short of the matter is, that poor Baynes and his wife, 
after holding agitated, stealthy councils together— after 
believing that every strange face they saw was a bailiff’s 
coming to arrest them on Philip’s account — after hor- 
rible days of remorse, misery, guilt — I say the long and 
the short of the matter was, that these poor people 
determined to run away. They would go and hide 
themselves anywhere — -in an impenetrable pine forest in 
Norway — up an inaccessible mountain in Switzerland, 
They would change their names ; dye their mustachios 
and honest old white hair; fly with their little ones 
away, away, away, out of the reach of law and Philip ; 
and the first flight lands them on Boulogne Pier, and 
there is Mr, Philip holding out his hand and actually 
eyeing them as they got out of the steamer ! Eyeing 
them ? It is the eye of heaven that is on those 
criminals. Holding out his hand to them? It is the 
hand of fate that is on their wretched shoulders. No 
wonder they shuddered and turned pale. That which I 
took for sea-sickness, I am sorry to say, was a guilty 
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conscience: and where is the steward, my dear friends, 
who can relieve ns of that? 

As this party came staggering out of the Custom- 
house, poor Baynes still found Philip’s hand stretched 
out to catch hold of him, and saluted him with a ghastly 
cordiality. “ These arc your children, general, and this 
is Mrs. Baynes ? ” says Philip, smiling, and taking off 
his hat. 

“ Oh, yes ! Pm Mrs. General Baynes ! ” says the 
poor woman; “and these are the children — yes, yes. 
Charlotte, this is Mr. Eirmin, of whom you have 
heard us speak; and these are my hoys, Moira and 
Ochterlony.” 

f;I have had the honour of meeting General Baynes 
at Old Parr Street. Don’t you remember, sir?” says 
Mr. Ponderous, with great affability to the general, 

“ What, another who knows mo ?” 1 daresay the poor 
wretch thinks ; and glances of a dreadful meaning pass 
between the guilty wife and the guilty husband. 

<{ You are going to stay at any hotel?” 

“Hotel des Bains!” “Hotel tin Nurd?” “Hotel 
d’Angleierre,” here cry twenty commissioners in a 
breath. 

“ Hotel ? Oh, yes! That is, wo have not made up 
our minds whether we shall go on to-night or whether 
we shall stay,” say those guilty ones, looking at one 
another, and then down to the ground; on which one of 
the children, with a roar, says— 

“Oh, mo, what a story! You said you’d stay to- 
night ; and I was so sick in the beastly boat, and I won t 
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travel any more ! ” And tears choke his artless utter- 
ance. i: And you said Bang to the man who took your 
keys, you know you did,” resumes the innocent, as soon 
as he can gasp a further remark. 

Who told you to speak?” cried mamma, giving the 
hoy a shake. 

“ This is the way to the H6tel des Bains,” says Philip, 
making Miss Baynes another of his best hows. And 
Miss Baynes makes a curtsey, and her eyes look up at 
the handsome young man — large brotyn honest eyes in 
a comely round face, on each side of which depend two 
straight wisps of brown hair that were ringlets when 
they left Folkestone a few hours since. 

“ Oh, I say, look at those women with the short pet- 
ticoats ! and wooden shoes, by George ! Oh ! it’s jolly, 
ain’t it ? ” cries one young gentleman. 

“ By George, there’s a man with earrings on ! There 
is, Ocky, upon my word!” calls out another. And the 
elder boy, turning round to his father, points to some 
soldiers. “ Did you ever see such little beggars ? ” he 
says, tossing his head up. “ They wouldn’t take such 
fellows into our line.” 

“ I am not at all tired, tlumk you,” says Charlotte. 
“ I am accustomed to carry him.” I forgot to say that 
the young lady had one of the children asleep on her 
shoulder; and another was toddling at her side, holding 
by his sister’s dress, and admiring Mr. Firmin’s whiskers, 
that flamed and curled very luminously and gloriously, 
like to the rays of the setting sun. 

<e I am very glad we met, sir,” says Philip, in the 
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most friendly manner, taking leave of tire general at tiro 
gate of liis hotel, “ I hope you won’t go away to- 
morrow, and that I may come, and pay my respects to 
Mrs. Baynes.” Again lie salutes that lady with a coup 
de chapeau. Again he bows to Miss Baynes. She 
makes a pretty curtsey enough, considering that she has 
a baby asleep on her shoulder. And they enter the 
hotel, the excellent Marie marshalling them to fitting 
apartments, where some of them, I have no doubt, will 
sleep very soundly. How much more ” comfortably 
might poor Baynes and his wife have slept had they 
known what were Philip’s feelings regarding them I 
We both admired Charlotte, the tall girl who carried 
her little brother, and around whom the others clung. 
And we spoke loudly in Miss Charlotte’s praises to Mrs. 
Pendennis, when we joined that lady at dinner. In the 
praise of Mrs/ Baynes we had not a great deal to say, 
further than that she seemed to talc© command of the 
whole expedition, including the general officer, her 
husband. 

Though Marie’s beds at the Hotel des Bams are as 
comfortable as any beds in Europe, you see that admir- 
able chambermaid cannot lay out a clean, easy con- 
science upon the clean, fragrant pillow-case ; and 
General and Mrs, Baynes owned, in after days, that one 
of the most dreadful nights they ever passed was that 
of their first landing in Prance. What refugee from 
his country can fly from himself? Hallways were not 
as yet in that part of France. The general was too poor 
to fly with a couple of private carriages, which he must 
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have Imd for liis family of ec noof,” his governess, and 
two servants. Encumbered with such a train, his enemy 
would speedily have pursued and overtaken him. It is 
a fact that, immediately after landing at his hotel, lie 
and his commanding officer went off to see when they 
could get places for — never mind the name of the place 
where they really thought of taking refuge. They 
never told, but Mrs. General Baynes had a sister, Mrs* 
Major MacWhirter (married to MacW. of the Bengal 
Cavalry), and the sisters loved each other very affec- 
tionately, especially by letter, for it must he owned that 
they quarrelled frightfully when together? and Mrs. 
MacWhirter never could hear that her younger sister 
should be taken out to dinner before her, because she 
was married to a superior officer. Well, their little 
differences were forgotten when the two ladies were 
apart. The sisters wrote to each other prodigious long 
letters, in which household affairs, the children’s puerile 
diseases, the relative prices of veal, eggs, chickens, the 
rent of lodging and houses in various places, were fully 
discussed. And as Mrs. Baynes showed a surprising 
knowledge of Tours, the markets, rents, clergymen, 
society there, and as Major and Mrs. Mac were staying 
there, I have little doubt, for my party from this and 
another not unimportant circumstance, that it was to 
that fair city our fugitives were wending their way, 
when events occurred which must now be narrated, and 
which caused General Baynes at the head of his 
domestic regiment to do what the King of Eranee with 
twenty thousand men is said to have done in old times. 

21—2 


Philip was greatly interested about the family. The 
truth is, we were all very much bored at Boulogne. 
We read the feeblest Imndon papers at the reading- 
room 'with frantic assiduity. We saw all the boats 
come in : and the day was lost when we missed the 
Folkestone boat or the London boat. We consumed 
much time and absinthe at cafbs j and tramped leagues 
upon that old pier every day. Well, Philip was at 
the Hotel des Bains at a very early hour next morning, 
and there he saw the general, with a woe-worn face, 
leaning on Ins stick, and looking at his luggage, as it 
lay piled in the porte-cochere of the hotel. There they 
lay, thirty-seven packages in all, including waslting- 
tubs, and a child’s India sleeping-cot; and all those 
packages /were ticketed M. ins Gisnisuau Bayms, 
OffinoiER Anwlais, Towns, Touhaine, PitANCis. ..X . say, 
putting two and two together; calling to mind Mrs. 
General's singular knowledge of Tours and familiarity 
with the place and its prices; remembering that her 
: sister Emily— -Mrs. Maj» >r Mac Whirter, in fact — was 
there ; and seeing thirty-seven trunks, bugs und port- 
manteaus, all directed “ M. le General Baynes, Oilieier 
Anglais, Tours, Tourahip* am I wrong in supposing 
that Tours was the general's destination? On the 
other hand, we have the old officer’s declaration to 
Philip that ho did not know where he was going. 
Oh, you sly old man ! Oh, you grey old (‘ox, begin- 
ning to double and to turn at sixty-seven years of 
age I Well ? The general was in retreat, and he did 
not wish the enemy to know upon what lines he was 
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retreating. What is the harm of that, pray? Besides, 
he was under the orders of his commanding officer, 
and when Mrs. General gave her orders, I should have 
liked to see any officer of hers disobey. 

“ What a pyramid of portmanteaus ! You are not 
thinking of moving to-day, general ? ” says Philip. 

“ It is Sunday, sir,” says the general; which you will 
perceive was not answering the question ; hut, in truth, 
except for a very great emergency, the good general 
would not travel on that day. 

“I hope the ladies slept well after their windy 
voyage.” 

“ Thank you. My wife is an old sailor, and has 
made two voyages out and home to India.” Here, 
you understand, the old man is again eluding his inter- 
locutor’s artless queries.. 

“ I should like to have some talk with you, sir, when 
you are free,” continues Philip, not having leisure as 
yet to ho surprised at the other’s demeanour. 

“ There are other days besides Sunday for talk on 
business,” says that piteous sly-boots of an old officer. 
Ah, conscience I conscience ! Twenty-four Sikhs, sword 
in hand, two dozen Pindarries, Mahrattas, Ghoorkas, 
what you please — that old man felt that he would 
rather have met them than Philip’s unsuspecting blue 
eyes. Those, however, now lighted up with rather an 
angry, “ Well, sir, as you don’t talk business on. Smiday, 
may I call on you to-morrow morning.” 

And what advantage had the poor old fellow got by 
all this doubling and hesitating and artfulness ?— a 
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respite until to-morrow morning ! Another night of 
horrible wakefulness and hopeless guilt/ and Philip 
waiting ready the next morning with his little hill, 
and “ Please pay me the thirty thousand which my 
father spent and you owe me. Please turn out into 
the streets with your wife and family, and beg and 
starve. Have the goodness to hand me out your last 
rupee. Be kind enough to sell your children’s clothes 
and your wife’s jewels, and hand over the proceeds 
to me. Pll call to-morrow. Bye, bye.” 

Here there came tripping over the marble pavement 
of the hall of the hotel a tail young lady in a brown 
silk dress and rich curling ringlets falling upon her 
fair young neck— (beautiful brown curling ringlets, 
vans eomprenez, not wisps of moistened hair,) and a 
broad clear forehead, and two honest eyes shining 
below it, and cheeks not pale as they were yesterday ; 
and lips redder still ; and she says, “ Papa, papa, won’t 

you come to breakfast? The tea is- ” What the 

precise state of the tea is I don’t know— none of us 
ever shall— for hero she says, <f Oh, Mr. Firmin !” 
aud makes a curtsey. 

To which remark Philip replied, “ Miss Baynes, I 
hope you are very well this morning, and not the worse 
for yesterday’s rough weather.” 

“I am quite well, thank you,” was Miss Baynes’ 
instant reply. The answer was not witty, to ho sure ; 
but I don’t know that under the circumstances she 
could have said anything more appropriate. Indeed, 
never was a pleasanter picture of health and good- 
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bum our than the young lady presented: a difference 
more pleasant to note than Miss Charlotte’s face pale 
from, the steamboat on Saturday, and shining, rosy, 
happy, and innocent in the cloudless Sabbath morn. 

“ A Madame, 

“ Madame le Major MacWhirter, 

“h Tours, ■ ■ ■■ 

■ “ Touraine, 

. “Prance. ■ 

“ Tintelleries, Bouhgne-sur-Mer, 

Dearest Emily, “ Wednesday, August 24, 18—-. 

“After suffering more dreadfully in tlie two hours’ passage 
from Eolkestone to this place than I have in four passages out and home 
from India, except in that terrible storm off the Cape, in September, 
1824, when I certainly did suffer most cruelly on board that horrible 
troop-ship ; we reached this place last Saturday evening, having a full 
determination to proceed immediately on our routo. Now, you will per- 
ceive that our minds arc changed. We found this place pleasant, and 
the lodgings besides most neat, comfortable, and well found in everything, 
more reasonable than you proposed to get for ns at Tours, which I am 
told also is damp, and might bring on the general’s jungle fever again. 
Owing to the hooping-cough having just been in the house, which, 
praised be mercy, all my dear ones have had it, including dear baby, 
who is quite well through it, and recommended sea air, we got this 
houm more reasonable than prices you mention at Tours. A whole 
house; little room for two boys; nursery; nice little room for Charlotte, 
and a den for the general. I don’t know how ever wo should have 
brought our party safe all the way to Tours. Thirty-seven articles of 
luggage, and Miss Flixby, who announced herself as perfect French 
■governess, acquired at Paris— perfect, but perfectly useless. She can’t 
understand the French people when they speak to her, and goes about 
the house in a most bewildering way. , X am the interpreter ; poor 
Charlotte is much too timid to speak when I am by. I have rubbed 
up the old French which wc learned at Chiswick at Miss Pinkerton’s ; 
•and I find my Hindostanee of great help; which I use it when we are 
at a loss for a word, and it answers extremely well. We pay for 
lodgings, the whole house - — • francs per month. Butchers’ meat and. 
poultry plentiful but dear. A grocer in the Grande Rue sell excellent 
wine at fifteenpence per bottle; and groceries pretty much at English 
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prices. Mr. Plowman at. the English chapel of the Tintellcries Ims a 
tine voice, and appears to bo a most excellent Mergyman. I lutvo heard 
him only once, however, on. Sunday evening, 'when I was ho agitated 
and so unhappy in my mind ■■that I "own /I took little note of bin sermon, 

“ The cause of that agitation you know, having imparted it to you in 
my letters of July, June, and 24 th of May, ult. My poor simple, guileless 
Baynes was trustee to Mrs. Dr. Pirmiu, before she married that most 
unprincipled man. When wo were at home last, and exchanged to the 
120th from the 09th, my poor husband was inveigled by the horrid 
man into signing a paper which put the doctor in possession of all Jus 
wife’s property; whereas Charles thought he was only signing a power 
of attorney, enabling him to receive his son’s dividends. Dr. 7?., after 
the most atrocious deceit, forgery, and criminality of every kind, fled 
the country ; and Hunt, and Pegler, our solicitors, informed us that 
the general was answerable for the wickedness of this miscreant. He 
is so weak that he has been many and many times on the point of 
going to young Mr. 3T. stud giving up everything. It was only by my 
prayers, by my commands, that I have been enabled to keep him quiet; 
and, indeed, Emily, the elfort has almost killed him. Brandy rep . atedly 
I was obliged to administer on the dreadful night of our arrival Imre. 

“ Bor the first person we met on landing was Mr. Philip Birmin, 
with a peri friend of his, Mr. Pendennis, whom I don’t at all like, 
though his wife is an amiable person like Emma Fletcher of the Horse 
Artillery ; not with Emma’s style, however, hut still amiable, and 
disposed to be most civil, Charlotte has taken a great fancy to heiv 
as she always does to every new person. Well, fancy our state on 
landing, when a young gentleman calls out, ‘ How do you do, general ? 1 
and turns out to bo Mr. Birmin ! I thought I should have lost Charles 
in the night. I have seen him before going into action, as eahu, and 
sleep and smile as sweet, as any bake. It was all I could do to keep 
up his courage : and, but for me, but for my prayers, but for my 
agonies , I think he would have jumped out of bed, and gone to Mr. If. 
that night, and Baid, ‘ Take everything I. have.’ 

“ The young man I own has behaved in the most honourable way. 
He came to sec us before breakfast on Sunday, when the poor general 
was so ill that I thought ho would have fainted over his tea. He was 
too ill to go to church, where I went ulone, with my dear ones, having, 
as I own, hut very small comfort in the sermons hut oh, Emily, fancy, 
on our return, when I went into our room, I found my general on 
his knees with his Church service before him, crying, crying like a 
baby i You know I sun. hasty in my tenypor sometimes, and bis is 
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indeed an angeVs — ami I Saul to him, ‘ Charles Baynes, be a man, and 
don’t cry like a child I ’ 'Ah/ says he, ‘Eliza, do you kneel, and 
thank God too ; 5 on which I said that I thought I did not require 
instruction in my reliyidn from him or any man, except a clergyman, 
and many of these, arc hut poor instructors, as you know. 

" ‘ IIo has been here , 5 says Charles; when I said, ‘Who has been 
hero ? 5 ‘ That noble young fellow,’ says my general; ‘ that noble, 
noble Philip Pirmin , 5 Which noble his conduct I own it has been. 
^Whilst you were at church he came again — here into this very room, 
where I was silting, doubting mid despairing, with the Holy Book 
before my eyes, and no comfort out of it. And lie said to me, “ General, 
I want to talk to you about my grandfather’s will. You don’t suppose 
that because my father has deceived you and ruined me, I will carry 
the min farther, and visit his wrong upon children and innocent 
people?” Those were the young man’s words,’ my. general said; 
and, 'oh, Eliza!’ says he, f what pangs of remorse I felt when I 
remembered we had used hard words about him,’ which I own we 
had, for his maimers arc rough and haughty, and I have heard thing s 
of niip. ;vhieh I do believe now can’t be true. 

“All Monday my poor man was obliged to keep his bed with a 
.smart attack of his lever. But yesterday he was quite bright and well 
again , and the Pendennis party took Charlotte for a drive, and showed 
themselves must polite. She reminds me of Mrs. Tom Eleteher of the 
Horse Artillery, but that I think I have mentioned before. My paper 
is full; and with our best to MacWhirtcr and the children, I am 
always my dearest Emily’s affectionate sister, 

“Eliza Baynes.” 
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